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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

In  the  course  of  the  valuable  article,  by  Mr.  Eltzbacher,  on 
“  German  Colonial  Ambition  and  Anglo-Saxon  Interests,”  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
there  is  a  noteworthy  quotation.  It  is  taken  from  Herr  Delbruck, 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  the  enemies  of  England.  That  able 
writer  asserted  that  the  Kaiser  was,  at  a  certain  date,  the  only 
man  in  his  dominions  who  did  not  look  forward  to  a  combination 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  against  us.  The  expression  is 
a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  voicing  merely  Delbriick’s  impatience 
that  he  cannot  get  his  favourite  scheme  put  into  practical 
effect.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  the  exaggeration  of  what  is 
substantially  true  as  a  fact,  that  between  the  passionate  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  German  people  and  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
there  is  a  sharp  contrast.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to 
us  to  know  the  answer  to  two  questions :  First,  will  the  Emperor 
be  able  long  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  people?  Second, 
what  is  the  real  motive  of  the  Emperor’s  policy?  Is  it 
merely,  as  the  Pan-Germans  and  those  Germans  who  long  for 
rapid  colonial  expansion  continually  mutter  as  loud  as  they  dare, 
that  the  Emperor  has  English  blood  in  his  veins,  and  has  a 
hankering  after  the  English  life,  which  he  unquestionably  enjoys, 
or  is  the  whole  course  of  his  action  determined  by  a  policy,  purely 
German  in  its  aspirations,  but  saner,  sounder,  more  far-seeing 
than  that  of  his  people  ? 

In  order  to  answer  adequately  the  first  of  these  questions,  as 
to  the  German  Emperor’s  hold  over  his  people,  it  is  needful  to 
call  to  mind  certain  facts  of  the  history  of  Germany  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  as  are  well  known  and  fully  remembered 
in  every  household  of  the  Fatherland,  but  have  been  strangely 
distorted  in  their  ordinary  presentation  to  the  English  people. 
For  the  propagation  of  the  false  view  of  the  case  many  men  are 
responsible,  but  none  so  seriously  as  Mr.  Bryce,  the  historian  of 
“The  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  That  short  volume  is  in  its  larger 
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part  80  admirable  a  summary  of  a  subject  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  historical  links  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  that  it  is  accepted  everywhere  as  the  great  authority  upon  the 
questions  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  therefore  exceptionally  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  account  which  Mr.  Bryce  gives  of  the  rise  and 
foundation  of  the  modern  Empire  of  Germany  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  misleading  and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  the  only 
cause  why  this  recent  history,  as  it  is  known  to  every  German,  is 
practically  forgotten  altogether  in  England.  Many  of  our  best 
writers  have  interested  themselves  in  the  times  of  Scharnhorst  and 
of  Gniesenau,  when  the  Prussian  Monarchy  was  slowly  rising  from 
the  dust  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  Napoleon  after  Jena  and 
Auerstadt;  few  popular  writers  have  troubled  themselves  to  give 
any  account  of  the  days  when  William  the  King,  Bismarck,  Von 
Moltke,  and  Von  Boon  were  struggling,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  to  force  the  unwilling  Prussian  people  to  forge  the  weapon 
with  which  that  great  conclave  carved  out  the  modern  German 
Empire.  From  various  causes  it  has  resulted  that  the  events 
which  determined  and  still  determine  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  present  condition  of  European  politics  are  quite  unknown 
or  unrealised  by  generally  well-informed  people  in  Britain.  The 
story,  as  it  is  usually  told,  is  that  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  and  Gniesenau 
were  forced,  by  the  restrictions  placed  by  Napoleon  on  the  size 
of  the  Prussian  Army,  to  resort  to  the  short  service  system.  As 
that  system  created  cheap  reserves  which  swelled  the  total,  it  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  aided  by  the  adoption  of  the  breech-loader, 
enabled  Prussia  to  overthrow  Austria,  and  when,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  success,  Germany  had  been  united  against  France,  to 
thereby  establish  her  predominance  in  Europe. 

The  true  history  is  very  different.  In  1848  all  Continental 
Europe  was  seething  with  revolution.  William,  then  Prince  of 
Prussia,  had  to  fly  the  country.  The  Revolutionists  offered  the 
crown  of  Gfermany  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  order  to  have 
sufl&cient  military  force  with  which  to  assert  her  authority,  to 
dominate  the  Revolutionists,  and  to  face  Austria,  Prussia,  whilst 
the  King  was  dallying  with  the  offer  made  to  him,  attempted 
to  mobilise  her  army  under  the  old  system  of  Scharnhorst.  The 
rusty  weapon  broke  in  her  hands.  The  attempt  at  mobilisation 
was  a  complete  failure.  When  Austria,  which,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  saved  by  Russia  from  Hungarian  revolt  and  had  crushed 
Italian  revolt  for  herself,  marched  her  victorious  armies  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  she  was  able  to  dictate  to  that  kingdom  the 
ignominious  peace  which  is  known  as  “  The  Political  Capitulation 
of  Olmtitz.”  Once  more,  in  1859,  when  Louis  Napoleon,  having 
defeated  Austria  on  the  flelds  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and 
driven  her  out  of  Italy,  was  threatening,  or  at  least  was  in  a 
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position  to  threaten,  to  invade  Grerman  territory,  Prussia  at¬ 
tempted  to  mobilise  her  armies.  She  wished  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  times  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  when,  because  of  mutual  German 
jealousies,  France  was  able  to  overthrow  one  German  State  after 
another.  As  a  demonstration  of  purpose  this  mobilisation  was 
more  successful  than  the  previous  one,  for  Louis  Napoleon,  alarmed 
by  the  threatened  union  of  all  Germany  against  him,  hastily  con¬ 
cluded  peace  with  Austria.  But  in  Prussia  itself  it  was  known 
only  too  bitterly  that  the  system  of  Scharnhorst  had  again  hope¬ 
lessly  collapsed.  The  mobilisation  hatl  been  an  utter  failure. 

A  small  conclave  of  men,  of  whom  the  Crown  Prince  was  the 
centre,  resolved  at  all  cost  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian 
Army,  and  thereby  to  make  Prussia  the  leader  of  Germany.  The 
one  thing  that  seemed  needful  was  that  the  steps  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  the  army  should  be  manifestly  directed  to  an 
object  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Germans.  Now,  apart  from  all 
the  detailed  question  of  merit-s  and  demerits,  rights  and  wrongs, 
of  the  dispute  between  the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  one  thing  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people.  This  was  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  able  to 
discuss  the  question  with  his  subjects  as  a  strong  man  armed 
dealing  with  the  weak.  That  fact  symbolised  the  disunion  and 
weakness  of  Germany.  These  men  were  Germans,  not  Germans  of 
any  particular  section,  but  Germans.  If  Germany,  as  a  whole, 
was  weak,  these  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  weak.  If 
they  were  strong  it  was  because  Germany  was  behind  them.  The 
old  assemblage  at  Frankfort  which  had  represented  the  squabbling 
imbecility  of  German  disunion  under  a  cloak  of  acting  for  the 
United  Empire,  had  again  and  again,  after  its  fashion,  tried  its 
feeble  hands  at  solving  the  problem.  If  Prussia  was  to  assert 
herself  as  the  effective  leader  of  Germany  here  was  the  question 
for  her  to  take  up.  Accordingly,  when  the  reigning  King  had 
become  manifestly  imbecile,  and  the  Crown  Prince  William 
became  Regent,  he  announced  in  his  first  speech  from  the  Throne 
that  he  intended  to  put  this  question  forward,  and  to  press  it  to  a 
conclusion.  To  the  Prussian  Chambers  it  was  pointed  out  that 
after  the  well-known  failures  of  1849  and  1859,  a  serious  reform 
of  the  Prussian  Army  was  needed.  It  would  involve  legislation 
and  cost  money.  The  Chambers,  distrustful  of  the  autocratic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Prince,  and  disliking  the  reforms,  persistently 
refused  the  moiiey.  So  hopeless  appeared  to  be  the  situation  that 
the  Prince,  who  soon  afterwards,  on  his  brother’s  death,  became 
•  .'Cing,  was  on  the  eve  of  despair.  Then  came  Bismarck.  Taking 
fhe  whole  risk  upon  his  devoted  head,  throwing  in  all  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  monarchy,  borrowing  from  bankers  who 
trusted  to  ultimate  success,  and,  above  all,  backed  by  the  whole  of 
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the  resources  of  Herr  Krupp,  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  payment, 
Bismarck,  in  the  King’s  name,  carried  through  in  the  teeth  of 
Parliamentary  majorities  the  reform  and  rearmament  with  the 
breech-loader  of  the  Prusian  Army.  There  followed  the  experi¬ 
mental  trial  of  the  Danish  War  of  1864,  the  triumphant  success 
of  the  war  against  Austria  in  1866,  after  which  the  Chambers 
were  the  obedient  servants  of  Bismarck.  When  the  King, 
Bismarck,  and  Von  Moltke  returned  from  the  6nal  triumph  over 
France,  they  were  the  objects  of  the  idolatrous  admiration  of  the 
people  whose  heartfelt  wish  for  unity  and  strength  had  been 
secured,  despite  themselves,  by  the  men  whom  the  Chambers  had 
resisted,  by  the  men  who  had,  during  all  the  earlier  times,  taken 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  had  had  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
avowedly  and  constantly  before  their  eyes. 

Now  the  fact  which  is  all-important  in  this  matter  is  that, 
though  that  history  is  practically  all  forgotten  in  England,  it  is 
known  and  vividly  remembered  in  every  household  in  Germany, 
and  it  has  given  to  the  German  Emperor  and  Prussian  Monarch, 
as  such,  an  influence  in  determining  the  politics  of  his  countrj’ 
such  as  does  not  exist  in  any  other  civilised  kingdom  in  the 
world.  “  Particularism,”  that  is,  the  Hanoverian  feeling  for 
Hanover  and  the  dislike  of  Prussians,  and  its  equivalent  in 
Bavaria  and  many  other  German  States,  is,  as  a  sentiment,  and 
a  not  -inoperative  sentiment,  rampant.  Socialism  returns  many 
members  to  the  Beichsrath.  The  Homan  Church  is  very  power¬ 
ful.  The  Agrarian  party  has  to  be  conciliated,  and  there  are 
other  groups  and  sections  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
beneath  it  all,  and  stronger  than  all  of  them,  is  the  consciousness 
that  Germany  owes  her  unity  and  strength  not  to  the  Beichsrath 
and  to  none  of  these  parties  and  sections,  but  to  the  Kingly  and 
Imperial  power.  The  enormous  and  rapid  development  of  German 
wealth,  due  to  the  sense  of  security,  which  could  not  exist  whilst 
Germany  was  weak  and  divided,  and  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  artificial  barriers  which  separated  each  petty  dukedom  or 
kingdom  from  its  neighbour,  the  pride  in  the  power  of  a  great 
Empire,  all  the  changed  conditions  of  life  which  have  followed 
as  a  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  France  by  a  United  Germany, 
all  these  keep  alive  everywhere  the  feeling  of  trust,  in  regard  to 
all  large  questions,  rather  in  the  Emperor  than  in  any  one  else. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  nominal  autocracy  of  the 
Tzar.  Under  rulers  stronger  than  the  present  Emperor,  Bussia 
has  gone  to  war  when  there  was  nothing  which  the  ruler  desired 
less.  It  may  do  so  again.  To  quote  the  best-known  and  most 
familiar  illustration,  Bismarck  had,  during  the  preliminary  nego- 
ciations  which  preceded  the  War  of  1877-1878  against  Turkey, 
received  from  the  Tzar  Alexander,  the  Emancipator  of  the  serfs, 
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a  personal  promise  that  Russia  would  not  go  to  war.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  man  then  in  Europe  whom  Alexander  so  much 
wished  to  keep  loyal  to  Russia  as  he  did  Bismarck,  further  noting 
that  this,  though  the  most  easily  remembered  and  most  quotable 
instance  of  the  incapacity  of  a  Tzar  to  determine  the  action  of 
Russia,  is  only  a  typical  one,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  Russian 
history  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Russian  armies  and  the  intricate  course  of  Russian 
diplomacy  are  determined  by  many  other  factors  besides  the 
personal  wishes  of  its  ruler,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  mere  autocratic 
power  does  not  enable  a  man  to  oppose  himself  to  the  strong 
currents  of  national  feeling.  The  power  of  the  Kaiser  to  do  so 
is  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  it  has  necessarily  to  be  exercised 
with  much  caution,  and  it  largely  depends  on  his  maintaining 
the  belief  of  the  people  that,  however  little  they  may  approve 
at  the  time  of  the  restraint  he  puts  on  them,  he  is  yet 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather  and,  seeing  further 
than  they  can  do,  is  working  for  the  real  interests  of  Giermany. 
That  is,  I  think,  the  true  answer  to  my  first  question :  “  Will 
the  Emperor  be  able  long  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  his 
people  ?  ”  The  answer  is,  in  fact,  “  Yes,  provided  always  that  he 
takes  account  in  the  future,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  of  the 
various  motives  which  sway  the  nation,  and  is  felt  to  be, 
because  of  more  complete  knowledge,  checking  rash  impulses 
that  would  be  dangerous  for  Germanv,  and  injurious  to  her 
future.” 

To  turn  to  the  second  and  more  immediately  important 
question :  “  What  is  the  real  motive  of  the  German  Emperor’s 
policy?”  If  we  put  ourselves  in  his  place,  and  consider  the 
situation  which  presents  itself  to  him  now,  and  has  so  presented 
itself  for  at  least  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  difl&cult  to  trace  a 
definite  line  of  purpose,  and  of  policy,  which  accounts  for  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  much  that  he  has  done.  The  fact 
that  most  immediately  confronts  him  is  that  whereas  Bismarck’s 
policy  consisted  in  opposing  the  Triple  Alliance  to  the  agreement 
between  France  and  Russia,  now  the  indications  of  the  hour  all 
point  to  the  very  proximate  danger  of  the  break-up  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy  as  soon  as  the  one  hand  is  withdrawn  that  has  for  many 
years  past  been  the  only  force  that  kept  the  heterogeneous  races 
which  compose  the  dominion  of  the  Ilapsburgs  from  flying  at  one 
another’s  throats.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
various  races,  speaking  different  languages  and  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  that  are  gathered  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  but  there  are  at  least  fourteen  numerically  im¬ 
portant.  Up  till  quite  a  recent  period  there  were  only  two  great 
dominant  races,  the  Magyar  and  the  German.  Each  of  them 
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within  the  half  of  the  monarchy  which  they  ruled  treated  all  the  I 

other  races  as  altogether  subordinate.  In  the  eastern  half  the  ' 

small  aristocratic  community  of  the  Magyars  maintain  their 
authority  throughout  the  district  known  as  Hungary,  over  a 
great  variety  of  mixed  races.  But  while  in  the  east  the 
Magyar  ascendancy  has  been  preserved,  in  the  western  half  of 
the  monarchy  it  has  become  inevitable,  mainly  as  a  conse-  J 

quence  of  the  restlessness  of  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  to  grant 
equality  of  treatment,  as  regards  language,  to  the  more  important 
of  the  non-German  peoples.  It  may  seem  to  foreigners  a 
mere  measure  of  justice;  but  it  is  no  more  easy  for  a  governing 
race  to  give  up  their  pride  of  place  than  it  is  for  a  man 
||  who  has  been  wealthy  to  accept  a  humbler  social  position, 

j.  Accordingly,  not  only  has  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  been  the  scene 

of  most  passionate  disputes,  at  times  apparently  threatening 
,  immediate  disruption,  but  a  portion  of  the  German  Austrians, 

^  small  in  numbers  at  present,  no  doubt,  but  most  active  in  their 

t  political  propagandism,  avows  its  wish  to  belong  to  what  has  now 

become  the  Greater  Germany,  the  Hohenzollern  Empire.  The  : 
great  check  upon  this  party  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the 
j  universal  personal  loyalty  to  the  venerable  Emperor  and  the  skill 

■  with  which  he  has  met  the  several  crises,  whenever  they  have 

become  dangerously  acute.  But  the  pan-German  party  is  just 
*  such  a  body,  with  clearly  defined  aims,  representing  a  general  sen- 

1  timent,  shared  by  large  numbers  outside  its  own  ranks,  as  is  apt 

to  become  in  very  critical  times  formidable  and  dominant. 

I  Most  English  people  are  aware  that  not  many  years  ago  there 

suddenly  broke  out  in  Bohemia  a  German  movement  known  as 
that  of  the  “  Los  from  Rome,”  the  ‘movement  of  separation  from 
the  Romish  Church,  under  the  influence  of  which  whole  villages 
in  a  body  announced  their  secession  from  Rome.  I  should 
suppose  that  no  one  in  Bohemia  could  say  with  certainty  how 
large  were  the  numbers  affected  by  this  remarkable  excitement, 
which  was  purely  political  in  its  origin.  Certainly  no  one  in 
I  England  could  state  it  accurately,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 

numbers  were  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  as  a  symptom  of  the 
feelings  of  many  more  Austrian  Germans  that  the  fact  was  of  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  Bohemia  that  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
i  struggle  between  the  German  ascendancy  and  the  new  demands  of 

I  other  races.  The  fact  that  in  Bohemia,  at  least,  there  were  whole 

J  communities  of  Germans  who  were  ready  to  change  their  religion 

in  order  to  make  their  absorption  into  the  North  German  Empire 
•  more  easy,  was  a  circumstance  to  cause  alarm  for  the  future  in 

I  the  mind  of  any  far-seeing  Austrian  statesman.  It  was  for  the 

Kaiser  only  one  of  the  many  signs  of  coming  disintegration  in 
I  the  great  Empire,  the  Northern  boundary  of  which,  for  about 
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eight  hundred  miles,  forms  his  southern  frontier,  that  must  very 
early  in  his  reign  have  attracted  his  attention. 

The  threatened  dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  tribes  ruled  by 
the  Hapsburgs  is  no  new  thing.  When  Louis  XIV.  aimed  at  the 
Austrian  monarchy  the  blow  that  was  parried  at  Blenheim,  it 
was  largely  on  Hungarian  disaffection  that  he  counted  for  success- 
When  Frederick  the  Great  struck  his  first  blow  at  Austria,  ix 
seemed  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  Maria  Theresa  to  hold 
together  the  heritage  of  her  fathers.  Then  one  at  least  of  the 
most  potent  forces  that  was  brought  in  to  save  her  was  the  loyalty 
and  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Empress  of  the 
Magyars,  with  their  famous  cry,  “  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria 
Theresa.”  But  the  Hapsburgs  were  not  subsequently  fortunate  in 
their  dealings  with  the  race  which  had  then  contributed  so  much 
to  their  salvation.  Even  in  1866  Prussia  intrigued  with  the 
Magyars.  What  has  hitherto,  amidst  all  her  dangers,  saved 
Austria,  has  been  the  remarkable  series  of  statesmen  who  have 
held  her  together.  Each  of  them  has  looked  forward  to  the 
future  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  “  Me,  and  after  me  the  deluge,” 
which  was  the  favourite  saying,  of  the  ablest,  if  also  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  them  all,  Metternich,  who  outwitted  Napoleon, 
has  been  the  standing  motto  of  each  of  them  in  succession.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  them  has  had  greater  difficulties  to  surmount  than 
the  present  Emperor,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  his  pre¬ 
decessor  resigned  it  in  despair,  amid  the  revolutionary  turmoils  of 
1848.  But,  though  Austria  has  again  and  again  been  saved,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  stay  her  dissolution,  there  aie 
elements  in  her  present  condition  which  to  all  those  who  study 
her  closely  are  more  threatening  than  those  of  any  former  date. 
In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  any  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  A  very  rare  man  is  needed  to  take  over  from 
the  strong  hands  of  the  living  monarch  the  reins  of  state.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  statesman  who  can  play 
the  part  of  Metternich.  Then,  hitherto,  in  all  crises  there  has 
been  in  every  part  of  the  Western,  the  properly  Austrian,  half 
of  the  Empire  the  uniting  element  of  the  ascendant  Germans. 
But  the  course  of  events  has  destroyed,  or  almost  destroyed,  their 
ascendancy.  They  no  longer,  like  the  Magyars  in  the  Eastern 
half,  are  strong  in  their  own  mutual  self-confidence,  nor  have 
they  now,  as  formerly,  pride  in  the  long  heredity  of  prestige  of 
the  most  ancient  realm  in  Christendom.  In  that  matter  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  up  to  quite  late  years,  perhaps  even  now,  the 
ordinary  inscription  over  shops,  such  as  would  with  us  put  up 
“  Tailor  (or  Hat-maker)  to  the  King,”  substituted  for  “  King  ”  the 
words  “  to  the  Holy  German  Roman  Emperor,”  so  fully  had  the 
tradition  remained,  despite  all  changes,  that  the  Emperor  was 
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the  direct  heir  of.the  Christian  Ceesars,  through  the  transference 
to  Vienna  of  their  dominion,  sanctioned  by  the  formal  consecra¬ 
tion  by  the  Pope.  It  was  no  fancy  for  a  fine  title  that  made 
Napoleon  dictate  to  Austria  the  surrender  of  these  ancient  claims 
to  universal  dominion  at  the  time  when  he  himself  assumed  the 
purple.  He  distinctly  meant  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  new 
Charlemagne  had  transferred  from  Vienna  to  Paris  the  one  right¬ 
ful  Empire  of  Europe,  the  heirloom  of  the  Caesars.  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Pope  had  to  go  to  Paris,  instead  of  the  Emperor,  as 
traditionarily  each  Viennese  Emperor  was  supposed  to  do,  making 
the  journey  to  Rome  for  consecration.  When  Napoleon’s  power 
fell,  the  Hapsburgs,  though  they  willingly  retained  the  title  of 
“  Emperors  of  Austria,”  because  it  avoided  all  question  as  to 
the  ancient  forms  of  election  which  had  placed  the  sacred  crown 
upon  their  heads,  yet  resumed,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  loyal 
subjects,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  dominant  Germans,  the 
prestige  of  the  long  heredity  of  Rome.  When  a  new  German 
Emperor  was  crowned  at  Versailles  with  the  full  assent  of  all 
German  Princes  and  peoples,  and  when,  in  course  of  time,  the 
new  Empire  showed  itself  as  the  most  potent  force  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  all  faithful  Germans,  the  solid 
modern  fortress  made  the  mediaeval  castle  look  very  much  like 
an  ancient  ruin  venerable  only  for  its  moss  and  decay.  German 
pride,  whether  within  or  without  the  Hohenzollern  dominions, 
could  only  find  satisfaction  in  the  overmastering  Hohenzollern. 
The  very  attempts  which  were  made  in  Austrian  military  matters 
to  copy  the  ways  of  Prussia,  the  political  triple  alliance  of  which 
Germany  was  obviously  the  corner-stone,  all  tended  to  take  from 
the  Austrian-German  his  pride  of  place.  Even  the  attempts  of 
the  German  party  in  Austria  to  assert  against  other  nationalities 
their  old  claims,  have  tended  to  place  them  among  the  other  dis¬ 
integrating,  mutually  combative  forces  of  the  Empire ;  thus 
depriving  them  altogether  of  their  old  conservative  force  as  the 
superintending  race  which,  like  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  or  our 
own  people  in  India,  formed  the  covering  film  which,  by  its 
own  union  and  position,  preserved  the  union  of  the  Empire. 
Now  it  is,  and  practically  it  is  for  the  first  time  in  Austrian  his¬ 
tory,  by  the  firesides  of  Austro-German  families  that  the 
approaching  and  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  Empire  is  freely 
discussed. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  all  men  in  Europe  the 
German  Emperor  has  been  the  last  to  observe  these  alarming 
symptoms  along  his  southern  border?  Is  it  not  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  they  must  for  many  years  past  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts  ?  As  their  most  obvious  result, 
they  directly  threaten  the  solidity  of  the  triple  alliance,  which 
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was  formed  in  order,  by  its  united  strength,  to  protect  Central 
Europe  from  the  East  and  West,  and  was  promptly  met  by  the 
actual  avowal  of  the  Franco-Russian  agreement.  Austria  may 
very  possibly  not  break  up  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  her 
aged  Emperor  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Her  ancient  prestige, 
the  “  Romani  nominis  umbra,”  may  save  her  again  as  it  has  saved 
her  often  before,  but  could  any  rational  statesman  in  the  position 
of  the  German  Emperor,  charged  with  his  immense  responsibility, 
avoid  taking  precautions  for  an  event  which  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  so  obviously  portend,  an  event  which,  if  it  does  occur,  must 
have  such  vast  importance  for  him.  If  the  successive  actions  of 
the  German  Emperor  are  considered  together,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  just  such  as  a  man  in  his  position  might  be 
expected  to  take  if  he  felt  that  he  had  to  be  ready  for  the  results 
that  may  very  suddenly  follow  upon  the  death  of  the  aged  monarch 
who  manages  so  skilfully  to  keep  alive  the  moribund  heirdom  of 
the  “  Holy  Gierman-Roman  Empire.” 

In  the  first  place,  some  substitute  for  the  loss  of  power  with 
which  the  centre  of  Europe  is  threatened  must  be  found,  if 
Central  Europe  is  not  to  be  impotent  in  presence  of  the  alliance 
of  the  Frank  and  the  Cossack.  Few  can  have  already  forgotten 
the  time  when  the  “  Concert  of  Europe  ”  found  itself  impotent, 
and  made  itself  a  laughing-stock  because  it  could  not  agree  to 
any  practical  steps  for  coercing  the  Sultan  into  decent  treatment 
of  the  subject  Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  more  especially 
in  Armenia.  Why  was  it  impotent?  Solely  because  the  Kaiser 
would  consent  to  no  action.  He  wished  at  all  cost  to  main¬ 
tain  his  hold  upon  that  Turkish  Army  which  had  been 
renovated  and  made  efficient  by  Von  der  Gotz  and  other 
German  ofiicers.  In  former  days,  when  Turkey  was  supposed  to 
be  especially  under  the  protection  of  England,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  saying  of  German  soldier-diplomats,  when  discussing  the 
possible  infiuence  of  Britain  upon  Continental  polities,  “Though 
you  have  no  army  of  your  own  you  have  a  magnificent  army  at 
your  disposal  if  you  would  only  officer  and  equip  the  Turks.” 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  disgust  aroused  in  England  against 
the  Sultan  by  the  Armenian  atrocities,  we  altogether  abandoned 
the  Turkish  alliance,  Germany  promptly  put  into  practice  for  her¬ 
self  what  she  had  constantly  suggested  to  us.  She  upset  the  whole 
scheme  for  bringing  pressure  on  the  Turk  rather  than  lose  that 
potent  force,  the  efficiency  of  which,  under  its  new  training, 
she  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  test  in  the  Turko-Greek  War.  The 
new  Turkish  Army,  under  German  officers,  is  the  first  of  the 
substitutes  with  which  the  Emperor  has  provided  himself  in 
view  of  coming  events.  It  will  be  a  powerful  ally  against 
Russia  at  all  events,  and  pretty  sure  to  be  available  in  that  cause 
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whenever  the  Emperor  wishes  for  it.  Only  lately  German  officers 
have,  to  the  disgust  of  Russia,  appeared  among  the  forces  which 
Turkey  is  gathering  to  suppress  unrest  in  Macedonia. 

But  two  other  allies  are  very  available  in  the  event  of  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  dual  Monarchy.  If  there  is  one 
power  which  the  Magyars  hate  and  fear,  so  far  as  they  fear 
anything  on  earth,  it  is  Russia.  Their  very  able  statesmen  know 
that  against  Russia  they  could  not  stand  alone,  and  if  the  German 
half  of  Austria  were  to  break  up  they  would  sorely  need  effec¬ 
tive  support.  Of  that  feeling  the  Kaiser  has  carefully  availed 
himself  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  without  offending  his 
great  southern  ally  whom  it  is  so  necessary  to  soothe  and  propiti¬ 
ate.  Going  to  Vienna  and  Pesth  as  the  guest  of  the  old  Emperor, 
he  has  taken  pains  to  make  himself  immensely  popular  with  the 
Magyars,  without  at  all  interposing  between  them  and  their 
Sovereign.  It  was  a  course  that  required  very  great  tact,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  As  long  as  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  lives  it  is  essential  that  Roumania,  the  imme¬ 
diate  outpost  eastwards  of  the  triple  alliance,  should  be  regarded 
as  under  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Austro-Hungary.  If 
a  debacle  should  occur  it  is  on  all  accounts  certain 
that  the  Kaiser  would,  as  against  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  find  a  sure  ally  in  Roumania.  The  fact 
that  Prince  Charles  is  a  Hohenzollem  may  only  so  far 
facilitate  matters  as  to  make  mutual  understanding  easy ;  but  the 
more  important  fact  is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  not  forgotten 
that  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  the  gallant  Roumanians  saved  the 
Russian  Army  from  utter  disaster  after  the  failures  before  Plevna, 
and  that,  as  their  reward,  Russia  stole  from  them  a  valuable 
province.  When  Thumblin,  the  dwarf,  saves  Thumblin,  the 
giant,  he  often  sufl^ers  for  his  temerity,  but  when  next  Thumblin 
and  another  giant  are  at  issue  the  dwarf’s  aid  may  be  changed 
into  very  effective  opposition.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  between 
Turkey,  Hungary,  and  Roumania,  Prussia  has  some  valuable 
allies,  on  whom  she  can  reckon  if  Austria  should  fail  her. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  problem  is  clearly  whether,  if  the 
Cis-Leithan,  the  properly  Austrian  Empire,  should  break  up,  the 
Germans  in  Austria  would  formally  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Gterman  Empire.  The  most  enthusiastic  Germans  can  hardly 
expect  that,  unless  they  are  able  to  assert  by  force  of  arms  their 
right  to  treat  this  as  a  purely  German  question,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  For  the  Germans  who  wish  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  German  Empire  have  no  notion  of  emigrating  en  masse  into 
North  Germany.  The  very  nature  of  the  “  Los  from  Rome 
agitation  implied  that  those  who  joined  in  it,  and  those  who  sym¬ 
pathised  with  it,  wished  to  be  absorbed  where  they  lived.  Now, 
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this  could  not  take  place  without  vast  rearrangements  of  territory, 
which  would  involve  the  interests  of  many  non-German  popula¬ 
tions.  The  first  power  necessarily  to  be  considered  is  Italy.  Vast 
areas  at  present  belonging  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  are  in 
language,  in  race,  in  sympathy,  Italian.  Presumably  the  German 
Emperor  would  be  ready  to  make  large  concessions  in  this  respect 
in  order  to  maintain  his  alliance  with  Italy.  The  Italian  Tyrol 
and  other  border  regions  would  almost  certainly  be  yielded  to  her, 
and  would  on  the  whole  willingly  accept  the  transfer.  They  will 
be  much  more  willing  if,  by  the  time  the  great  event  happens, 
Italian  finance  has  improved  as  it  has  lately  shown  promise  of 
improving.  But  there  is  one  point  about  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Italy  and  Germany  should  easily  adjust  terms. 
Immense  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  transport  and  commerce  along  the  navigable  course 
of  the  Danube.  Yet  the  only  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Danube  is  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  would  be  a  very  inadequate  satis¬ 
faction  to  German  ambition  if,  while  Germany  absorbed  in¬ 
land  territory,  Italy  were  to  claim  and  obtain  Trieste,  and  per¬ 
haps  Istria,  and  the  Gulf  of  Fiume.  Of  course  the  German 
Emperor  is  not  the  only  statesman  in  Europe  who  has  been  antici¬ 
pating  trouble  on  the  death  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  It  is  at 
least  exceedingly  probable  that  the  distinct  tendency  which  Italy 
has  of  late  shown  to  enter  into  an  understanding  both  with  France 
and  Bussia,  has  been  connected  with  a  wish  not  to  be  left  alone, 
vis-a-vis  with  the  German  Emperor,  should  it  become  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  the  third  member  of  the  “  Drei-bund.”  It 
is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Austrian  monarchy  were  to  break  up 
no  Italian  Government  or  statesman  would  venture  to  make  any 
terms  with  Germany  which  did  not  assign  to  Italy  Trieste,  and 
perhaps  the  Gulf  of  Fiume.  Now,  though  I  have  still  much  to 
say  about  the  course  of  the  Emperor’s  actions,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  point  out  in  passing  that  Italy  is  for  us  very  much  the  most 
important  member  of  the  three-fold  alliance.  Austria  has  been 
always  a  very  faithful  ally  of  Britain,  despite  Mr.  Gladstone’s  per¬ 
sonal  dislike  of  her,  and  if  she  can  be  kept  alive,  it  were  from  our 
point  of  view  much  to  be  wished,  more  especially  as  Hungary  is 
perhaps  the  one  country  on  the  Continent  where  Britain  and 
British  ways  are  enthusiastically  appreciated  and  admired.  But 
there  is  no  more  fatal  policy  than  that  of  tying  ourselves  to  a 
corpse,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  with  the  life  of  the  present 
Emperor  it  is  true  also  of  his  ancient  realm,  that  “  her  long  life 
has  reached  its  final  day,”  though  we  may  “  weep  when  e’en  the 
shade  of  that  which  once  was  great  has  passed  away,”  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  actual  emergency  when  it  occurs.  Every  tie 
binds  us  to  Italy.  Not  only  is  Italy  fully  aware  that  but  for  the 
enthusiastic  sympathy  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  and  for  the 
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diplomatic  pressure  of  England  her  regeneration  would  have  met 
with  difficulties  that  were  in  fact  happily  escaped,  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  Italian  fleet,  it  is  certain  that  the  alliance 
of  Italy  is  most  important  to  us  in  case  of  war,  and,  therefore,  as 
a  warning  to  other  Powers  to  keep  the  peace,  because  of  the  value 
to  us  of  the  Italian  ports  and  harbours.  For  Italy,  our  alliance 
is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  Power,  because  her 
one  danger  is  from  the  sea  and  by  the  sea,  so  much  so  that  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  the  Italian  generals,  who 
was,  as  it  happened,  also  deputy  for  an  Alpine  district,  on  which 
the  stress  of  any  land  war  must  fall,  declared  in  the  House,  after 
pointing  out  the  two  motives  which  might  lead  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  “  I  say  everything  for  the  Navy  and  nothing  for  the 
Army.”  As  a  matter  of  racial  distribution,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  coast  of  Trieste  is  predominantly  Italian.  Therefore,  should  a 
distribution  and  rearrangement  of  territory  become  inevitable, 
from  every  point  of  view  it  is  right  that  our  weight  should  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  giving  Trieste  at  least  to  Italy,  and  gener¬ 
ally  to  assist  her  in  the  balancing. 

To  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  as  marked  by  his  actions. 
Few  people  will  have  forgotten  that  apparently  quixotic  expedi¬ 
tion  which  a  few  years  ago  was  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  to 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  The  visit  to  Constantinople  was 
easily  to  be  understood.  It  had  probably  many  motives.  It 
enabled  the  Emperor,  immediately  after  he  had  secured  the  failure 
of  the  “  Concert,”  to  force  home  upon  the  mind  of  that  timorous 
and,  therefore,  cruel  potentate,  the  Sultan,  the  greatness  of  the 
favour  so  conferred,  and,  by  fronting  boldly  the  conscience  of 
United  Europe  at  the  moment  of  its  deepest  exasperation,  to 
present  himself  to  the  Sultan  as  his  one  friend  in  Europe. 
Whilst  doubtless  obtaining  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape 
of  hastening  the  concession  of  valuable  grants  to  German  com¬ 
panies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  valuable  orders  for  German  manu¬ 
factories,  it  enabled  him  to  make  certain  of  the  material  support 
of  the  Turkish  Army  whenever  it  should  be  required.  But 
the  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a  far  more  dramatic  incident.  The 
real  point  of  it  was  the  proclamation  from  the  steps  of  the 
temple  of  himself  as  the  protector  of  all  Germans,  no  matter 
what  their  religious  persuasion  might  be.  Now,  seeing  that 
the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  the 
Government  of  Germany,  if  the  Austro-German  populations  were 
received  into  the  Empire,  would  be  the  fact  that  those  populations 
are  in  overwhelming  majority  Catholics,  it  must  be  a  very  blind 
horse  among  them  who  did  not  see  the  meaning  of  that  very 
manifest  wink.  That  it  was  designed  partly  to  quiet  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  “  Los  from  Rome  ”  movement  is  exceedingly 
probable.  Whether  the  very  active  pan-German  party  in  the 
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dominions  of  the  Kaiser  had  shown  their  hands  too  freely  in 
Bohemia,  and  had  led  to  secret  remonstrances  from  Austria,  is 
of  course  uncertain.  That  the  movement  could  hardly  fail  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  friendly  relations  with  Austria,  which  it  is  so  very 
desirable  for  the  German  Emperor  to  maintain  up  to  the  last 
moment,  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  Therefore,  a  suggestion  from 
the  Emperor  that  he  treated  with  complete  equality  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  no  matter  what  their  religion  might  be,  could  not  but  be 
useful  both  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  many  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  tending  to  check  any  political  conversions  such 
as  might  be  distasteful  to  the  Government  of  Austria. 

If  the  German  Emperor  has  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Empire 
along  his  southern  border,  and  has  been  preparing  for  the  events 
which  may  follow  on  the  death  of  the  aged  Emperor,  it  is  clear 
that  his  first  wish  must  be  to  allay  all  anxiety  among  his  other 
neighbours,  and  to  suggest  other  reasons  than  any  distrust  of 
them  for  such  precautions  as  he  takes.  Has  he  not  energetically 
striven  for  this  end?  Does  he  not  always  parade  his  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Tzar  whilst  he  is  fencing 
him  round  with  his  Turkish,  Magyar,  and  Roumanian  outposts? 
Has  he  not  in  a  surprising  degree  succeeded  in  cliecking,  though 
he  has  not  been  altc^ether  able  to  suppress,  that  paper  polemic 
which  is  continually  liable  to  break  out  between  Russian  and 
German  publicists?  On  the  whole  the  Russian  Press  has  been 
much  the  more  provoking  of  the  two,  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  comparative  meekness  with  which  the  German 
newspapers  have  borne  with  the  provocations  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  border  has  been  due  to  hints  from  above.  At  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  has  taken  the  utmost  possible  pains 
to  make  himself  personally  popular  in  France,  to  soothe  French 
susceptibilities,  and  to  compliment  individual  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen,  not  excepting  the  “divine  Sarah.” 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
insist,  he  has  largely  played  upon  the  passions  of  his  people,  and 
especially  on  their  wrath  against  us,  in  order  to  secuie  what  he 
wants  for  a  very  different  pui-pose  from  that  for  which  they 
wish  it  used.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  we  can  take  it 
kindly  that  we  should  have  been  employed  as  a  kind  of  red 
herring  to  draw  oft'  his  hounds  in  the  direction  that  he  wants 
them  to  take;  I  do  say  that  we  put  ourselves  at  a  great* disadvan¬ 
tage  if,  whilst  he  is  following  a  cool,  an  unscrupulous,  and  a 
settled  policy,  we  allow  our  actions  to  be  swayed  only  by  passion, 
as  certainly  those  of  his  own  subjects  would  have  been,  greatly 
to  their  own  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  been  quietly  looking 
into  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and  restraining  their  impatience. 
Further,  I  do  not  say  that  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  being  domi¬ 
nant  at  sea  he  would  not  be  very  willing  to  obtain  for  Germany 
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large  colonial  expansion,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  our 
feelings,  and  with  very  small  regard  for  our  rights ;  but  I  believe 
him  to  understand  naval  questions  much  too  well  to  suppose  that 
that  object  is  attainable  by  him  as  long  as  Britain  is  awake  to 
the  possible  danger,  and  I  think  that  he  sees  before  him  in  the 
near  future  the  prospect  of  a  programme  which  will  occupy  him 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  any  one  who  has  really  examined  the  evidence  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  Austria  can  fail  to  think  that  that 
factor  of  the  situation  must  lie  the  one  that  is  before  the  Kaiser’s 
mind  day  and  night,  then  I  think  it  is  easy  to  show  that  just  as 
all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  with  which  I  have  hitherto  dealt  is 
consistent  on  that  one  hypothesis,  and  on  that  alone,  so  his  actions 
towards  us  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
sequences  that  may  follow  at  the  all-important,  though  uncertain 
date,  when  in  the  course  of  nature  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria 
joins  the  majority. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  immense  influence  which  during  our 
late  Queen’s  lifetime  she  exercised  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Purely  English  as  she  was  in  her  policy,  she  yet  had  known  from 
within,  and  had  watched  closely,  during  at  least  fifty  years,  every 
move  on  the  political  chess-board.  She  had  all  that  knowledge 
of  the  inner  politics  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Christendom 
which,  in  addition  to  all  state  information,  her  close  family  con¬ 
nection  with  the  more  important  monarchies  enabletl  her  to  obtain. 
She  could  not  be  led  into  forgetfulness  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past  by  the  excitement  of  such  passing  passions  as  usually  sway 
the  politics  of  the  current  hour  in  England,  though  she  fully 
realised  what  a  potent  influence  they  exercise  on  the  course  of 
British  policy.  She  had,  from  her  general  survey  of  European 
politics,  a  very  strong  wish  that  we  should  throw  our  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  powers  that  made  for  peace,  and  she  looked 
upon  the  Central  Alliance,  provided  Bismarck  were  restrained 
from  a  new  attack  on  France,  as  essentially  a  combination  that 
made  for  peace.  Her  leanings  were  certainly  towards  Germany. 
The  fact  that  that  was  so  in  itself  gave  her  a  very  great  advantage 
in  dealing  with  her  grandson,  the  Emperor,  despite  Bismarck’s 
annoyance  at  what  he  regarded  as  petticoat  interference  in  politics. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  whilst  the  question  was  still  that 
of  the  Ceittral  against  the  Dual  Alliance,  the  Emperor  had  become 
convinced  of  the  importance  to  him  of  securing  command  of  the 
sea,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  necessary  for  the  safe  co-operation  of  Italy,  and  the 
Baltic  shores  of  Germany  would  be  dangerously  exposed  if  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  French  and  Russian  fleets  dominated  the  Baltic. 
Bismarck  was  very  much  averse  from  expending  on  a  fleet  money 
which  he  required  for  the  development  of  the  army,  and  was  in- 
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dined  to  haggle  for  terms  with  Britain,  with  which  he  had  been 
intensely  r/ffended  because  of  Lord  Derby’s  cavalier  treatment  of 
him  in  the  matter  of  Angra  Pequina  and  Walfish  Bay.  When, 

*  however,  the  Emperor  had  dismissed  Bismarck,  and  taken  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  a  variety  of  circumstances  gradually  occurred 
which  tended  to  make  him  wish  to  have  a  fleet  of  his  own,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  any  one  else  for  its  supply.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  them  in  chronological  sequence,  because  most  of  them 
were  operating  simultaneously,  and  nearly  all  covered  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  wealth  of  Germany  was  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  so  that  it  seemed  less  impossible  than  it  had  done 
in  Bismarck’s  day  for  the  nation  to  bear  the  double  cost  of  navy 
and  army.  Then  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  to  have 
colonies  to  which  the  stream  of  young  men  annually  leaving  the 
shores  of  Germany  might  go,  without  ceasing  to  be  under  the 
German  flag,  and  the  growing  jealousy  both  of  British  colonial 
dominion  and  of  her  command  of  the  sea,  seemed  to  promise  to 
make  the  Reichsrath  tractable,  if  properly  handled.  lie  had 
meantime  been  acquiring  a  great  admiration  for  the  English  navy, 
and  a  strong  taste  both  for  yachting  and  for  a  knowledge  of  ship¬ 
building  and  the  handling  of  ships.  The  perusal  of  Captain 
Mahan’s  books  convinced  him  of  the  supreme  influence  of  sea 
power.  The  uncertainties  of  British  politics,  and  the  fear  that 
if  he  made  any  terms  with  one  government  they  might  be  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  next,  naturally  added  to  his  wish  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  stronger  became  the  indications  of  the  growing 
disintegration  of  Austria,  the  more  necessary  was  it  for  him  to 
secure  an  independent  power  of  his  own  at  sea,  in  order  to  make 
any  dictation  from  the  Dual  Alliance  impossible  in  the  event  of  his 
having  to  meet  a  claim  from  Germans  north  and  south  to  unite 
under  his  sway. 

Let  us  see  whether  if  that  estimate  of  his  motives  be  accepted, 
it  does  not  account  for  the  sequence  of  his  actions.  Mr. 
Eltzbaclier  showed  last  month  how  eagerly  the  Germans  had 
begun  to  look  forward  to  the  succession  in  South  Africa  of 
those  “  low-Germans,”  the  Boers,  who,  as  it  was  anticipated 
after  Majuba,  and  the  surrender  which  followed  it,  were  about 
to  turn  the  British  out  of  South  Africa,  but  not  being  able 
themselves  to  hold  it,  must  make  way  for  the  German  Empire. 
It  will  nevertheless  be  remembered  how,  by  one  of  the 
rare  mistakes  of  his  political  career,  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  an  alliance  between  Germany,  England, 
and  America.  The  eager  repudiation  by  both  the  two  sup¬ 
posed  allies  of  England  clearly  disclosed  the  situation,  viz.,  that 
on  general  grounds  of  politics  the  Governments  were  anxious  to 
co-operate,  but  that  no  one  of  all  three  could  venture  to  speak  of 
an  alliance,  because  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore 
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safe  to  say  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
date  which  must  necessarily  inspire  him  with  anxiety,  the 
Emperor  would  have  been  very  glad  to  secure  the  friendship  of  ^ 
England,  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore  so  openly  the  vehement  desires 
of  his  own  people.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  adequately  taken 
into  account  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  English  people,  of  his 
openly  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  his  own  people  in  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  England  in  order  to  urge  them  to  provide  him  with  the 
fleet  which  he  desires  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

His  first  mistake  was  of  course  his  telegram  to  Kriiger.  At  that 
time  I  cannot  doubt  that  much  as  he  desired  the  friendship  of 
Britain  he  had  not  himself  quite  cleared  his  mind  of  the  hanker¬ 
ing  which  was  felt  by  all  Germans  for  keeping  a  lien  on  the 
succession  to  the  Boers.  That  is  more  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  at  the  same  time  offered  Kriiger  marines  to  hold  Pretoria. 
Kruger  very  shrewdly  declined  such  dotibtful  assistance,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Emperor  was  most  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that 
both  the  telegram  and  the  offer  of  assistance  were  directed  against 
what  he  regarded,  and  understood  that  we  regarded,  as  a  mere  band 
of  freebooters,  and  that  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  intense 
indignation  which  the  telegram  excited  in  England.  He  went  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  go  in  apologising  for  it  without 
directly  humbling  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  He  heard  in 
very  plain  terms  the  view  of  it  which  was  taken  by  his  Grand¬ 
mother,  and  considering  the  vigour  with  which  she  had  told  him 
of  the  disastrous  effect  it  must  have  upon  what  was  as  dear  to  her 
heart  as  to  his,  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations,  there  is  no 
■doubt  that  he  intended  his  visit  to  her  death-bed  and  funeral, 
for  which  he  postponed  a  series  of  Court  ceremonials  at  home,  as 
an  apology  and  attempt  at  reconciliation.  He  spent  many  hours 
at  different  periods  in  personally  talking  over  the  subject  not  only 
with  our  ambassadors,  but  with  successive  military  attaches,  in 
order,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  assure  the  English  people  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  intruding  into  their  sphere  of  influence.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  view  that  at  the  time  the  telegram 
was  sent,  and  the  offer  made,  the  Emperor  was  not  to 
some  extent  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  national 
hope,  but  I  do  think  that  the  motive  which  produced  the  telegram 
was  the  fear  lest  he  should  lose  his  moral  hold  upon  the  people 
if,  in  a  matter  in  which  they  felt  so  keenly,  he  did  not  in  some 
way  give  expression  to  their  sentiments.  In  regard  to  the 
growth  f)f  popular  excitement  in  Germany  during  the  Boer  War, 
there  is  one  element  which  I  do  not  observe  to  be  noticed  in  Mr. 
Eltzbacher’s  article.  When  the  war  began,  with  the  German  feel¬ 
ing  generally  in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  no  newspaper  could 
live  for  a  week  that  did  not  feed  the  popular  passion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  first,  all  the  Boer  successes  were  exaggerated  in  the  most 
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outrageous  manner,  and  subsequently,  when  it  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Boer  cause  was  hopelessly  lost,  the 
German  public  was  supplied  with  the  most  atrocious  slanders 
against  the  troops,  because  these  were  what  the  public  wished  to 
hear.  There  is  in  Germany  a  large  body  of  people  most  friendly 
to  England,  and  these,  not  having  any  means  of  hearing 
anything  about  the  war  but  the  falsehoods  that  were  provided 
to  suit  the  general  taste,  most  unwillingly  came  to  believe 
them  with  very  disastrous  effects  on  the  strength  and  confidence  of 
the  Anglophile  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  which 
was  subsequently  done  by  Conan  Doyle  ought  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  long  before.  The  recent  debates 
in  the  Eeichsrath  show  clearly  that  the  Emperor  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  his  naval  budget,  and  that  the  stimulus  he 
has  applied  of  leaving  free  vent  during  the  war  to  the  excitement 
against  the  dominance  of  the  British  fleet  has  been  barely, 
if  at  all,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the 
costly  expenditure.  The  fact  that  he  has  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Eeichsrath  a  paper  prepared  and  signed  by  himself,  showing  the 
great  superiority  of  the  British  fleet,  may  be  a  double-edged  warn¬ 
ing.  If  it  tends  to  show  that  his  naval  expenditure  has  not  as  yet 
been  excessive,  it  is  also  a  hint  that  the  time  for  challenging  the 
naval  superiority  of  Britain  must  be  left  for  him  to  judge,  and 
that  it  has  not  come  yet.  If  he,  as  Mr.  Eltzbacher  mentions,  has 
been  showing  his  naval  preparations  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  pro¬ 
minent  French  statesmen,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  not  more 
anxious  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  France  than  to  pave  the  way  for 
any  alliance  against  Britain.  If  Eussia  lays  down  fresh  ships  in 
the  Baltic,  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  Eussia  is  altogether 
happy  in  seeing  the  supremacy  which  Germany  is  acquiring  in 
that  sea  which  concerns  Eussia  so  closely.  At  all  events,  the 
broad  conclusion  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  lead  by  these  reflec¬ 
tions  is  that,  while  we  should  be  mad  to  leave  our  naval  security 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  any  foreign  nation  or  ruler,  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  realise  the  motives  which  at  present 
tend  to  sway  the  actions  of  nations  whose  future  policy  may  very 
closely  concern  ourselves,  and  should  not  merely  meet  impotent 
passion  with  corresponding  excitement.  Britain  is  not  the  only 
Power  against  whom  others  may  be  preparing  for  the  grim  neces¬ 
sities  of  war,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  Continental  States  ai'e 
factors  which  more  closely  concern  their  immediate  future  than 
spleen  against  us  can  possibly  do.  At  the  present  moment  the 
determining  fact  is  that  all  signs  point  to  the  one  uncertain,  but 
not  distant,  date  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned  as  threatening 
to  introduce  a  period  of  danger  and  unrest  for  which  it  is  well 
that  we  should  be  forearmed  by  lieing  forewarned. 
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A  Reply  to  Dr.  Wallace. 

A  STATEMENT  about  matters  of  fact,  and  an  argument  founded' 
upon  them,  to  which  the  name  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  is  sub¬ 
scribed,  are  always  deserving  of  our  serious  attention ;  for  we  know 
that  the  statement  is  made  by  a  keen,  able  and  experienced  col¬ 
lector  of  facts,  and  the  reasoning  is  that  of  a  man  who  once- 
reasoned  rightly  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  Darwin, 
were  wrong.  When,  further,  the  statement  is  that  we  are  at  the 
centre  of  the  visible  Universe,  and  the  inference  that  “the  supreme 
end  and  purpose  of  this  vast  Universe  was  the  production  and 
development  of  the  living  soul  in  the  perishable  body  of  man,”* 
our  attention  is  not  only  deserved,  but  compelled;  if  there  is  a 
chance  that  Dr.  Wallace  is  right,  as  once  he  was,  whatever  we 
put  aside  in  order  that  we  may  earnestly  attend  to  him  is  well 
neglected. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  been  -wanting  in  this  respect.  I  have 
read  his  paper  with  great  care  several  times,  and  compared  it  -with 
the  sources  of  information  which  he  quotes,  and  with  others. 
Moreover,  my  o-wn  work  in  astronomy  during  the  last  decade  has 
given  me  some  acquaintance  with  the  regions  of  knowledge  from 
which  the  facts  are  drawn.  I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Wallace  has 
suggested  anything  new  which  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  true. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  unconsciously  got  his  facts  distorted,  and 
to  indicate  practically  nothing  wherewith  to  link  them  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  having  stated  thus  briefly  the  result  of  my  examina¬ 
tion,  I  must  endeavour  to  justify  it. 

There  is  a  convenience  in  considering  the  inference  first,  and 
the  facts  afterwards :  for  if  we  And  that,  even  granting  the  facts, 
the  conclusion  does  not  follow,  the  need  for  examination  of  the 
facts  is  rendered  less  pressing.  The  division  between  fact  and 
inference  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  arbitrary;  but  we  cannot 
do  better  than  accept  that  indicated  by  Dr.  Wallace  himself.  On 
p.  411  he  writes  :  — 

The  three  startling  facts — that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of 
suns,  and  that  that  cluster  is  situated  not  only  precisely  in  the  plane  of 
the  Galaxy,  but  also  centrally  in  that  plane,  can  hardly  now  be  lookedi 
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'Upon  as  chAnce  coincidences  without  anj  significance  in  relation  to  the 
•  culminating  fact  that  the  planet  so  situated  has  developed  humanity. 

To  these  three  assertions  of  fact  must  be  added  another,  on 
which  I  do  not  here  propose  to  offer  any  remarks;  Dr.  Wallace 
•considers  it  highly  probable  that  the  Earth  is  the  only  planet  in 
dhe  Solar  System  on  which  humanity  has  been  developed.  The 
three  facts  just  quoted  lead  him  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  planet  in  the  whole  Universe  on  which 
humanity  has  been  developed;  and  we  have  now  to  examine  how 
far  we  can  accompany  him.  We  may  again  state  in  Dr.  Wallace’s 
own  words  the  question  to  be  answered. 

•It  may  be  asked,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  both  by  position,  by  size, 
and  by  its  combination  of  physical  features,  we  really  do  stand  alone  in 
<the  Solar  System  in  our  adaptation  for  the  development  of  intelligent 
life,  in  what  way  can  the  position  of  our  Sun  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
stellar  universe,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be,  affect  that  adaptation? 
'Why  should  not  one  of  the  suns  on  the  confines  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  it,  possess  planets  as  well  adapted  as  we  are  to  develop 
high  forms  of  organic  life?  (P.  409.) 

Now,  these  two  questions,  which  have  the  look  of  being  the 
same  expressed  in  slightly  varied  language,  are  in  reality  essen¬ 
tially  different.  The  first  question  is  the  one  Dr.  Wallace  must 
answer  satisfactorily  in  order  to  reach  his  conclusion;  but  with 
the  deftness  of  a  conjurer  he  substitutes  the  second.  He  is  to 
prove,  or  at  least  suggest,  some  property  of  the  “  centre  of  the 
stellar  universe”;  he  immediately  distracts  our  attention  to  the 
“confines  of  the  Milky  Way,”  and  holds  it  there  to  the  best  of  his 
:ability  for  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  argument.  He  never  men¬ 
tions  the  “cluster  of  suns”  of  which,  by  his  own  account,  our 
sun  is  a  mere  unit,  albeit  the  central  unit.  Why  should  not  any 
one  of  them  “  possess  planets  as  well  adapted  as  we  are  to  develop 
high  forms  of  organic  life  ?  ”  And  why,  at  least,  should  not  Dr. 
Wallace  have  noticed  the  question?  He  has  mentioned  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  Universe,  and  he  has  mentioned  the  centre; 
but  ignored  everything  else  (with  the  exception  only  of  two  empty 
^phrases  which  need  not  be  noticed).  His  argument  accordingly 
stands  thus :  — 

Life  is  impossible  at  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  Universe. 

Therefore  it  is  only  possible  at  the  exact  centre. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  all  that  I  can  make  of  the  reasoning  in 
the  last  two  pages  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  article,  where  we  look  for 
him  to  make  use,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  conclusion,  of  the 
premises  he  claims  to  have  established  in  the  preceding  pages. 

•Moreover,  the  reasons  he  gives  for  considering  even  the  “  con- 
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fines  of  the  Milky  Way”  to  be  unsuitable  for  life  are  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  The  following  passage  will 
serve  as  an  example :  — 

Comparing  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  molecules  of  a  gas,  must 
not  a  certain  proportion  of  these  stars  continually  escape  from  the  attrac¬ 
tive  powers  of  their  neighbours,  as  a  result  of  collisions,  or  in  other  ways, 
and  wandering  into  outer  space,  soon  become  dead  and  cold  and  lost  for 
ever  to  the  Universe? 

The  comparison  is  altogether  misleading.  We  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  if  the  stars  were  blotted  out  of  existence  our 
Sun  would  become  dead  and  cold  sensibly  sooner  than  under 
present  conditions.  The  accepted  belief  is  that  his  slow  con¬ 
traction  is  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  energy  radiated,  and  other 
observed  phenomena;  and  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
suggested  that  we  are  kept  alive  by  the  “attractive  powers  of 
our  neighbours,”  the  fixed  stars,  or  by  their  influence  in  any 
other  form.  We  might  “  wander  into  outer  space  ”  without  losing 
anything  more  serious  than  we  lose  when  the  night  is  cloudy 
and  we  cannot  see  the  stars.  As  regards  what  Dr.  Wallace  adds 
about  the  behaviour  of  the  ether,  the  Rontgen  rays,  etc.,  near  the 
“  borders  of  the  Universe,”  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  is  making 
the  considerable  assumption  that  when  the  visible  stars  fail,  the 
ether  fails  also,  which  requires  separate  proof. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wallace  puts  forward  these  hypotheses  very 
tentatively,  pending  the  suggestion  of  a  better  link  between  his 
starting-point  and  his  conclusion.  How  to  fill  this  gap  he 
regards  as  a  question  involving  “the  most  difficult  problems  in 
mathematical  physics;  and  only  our  greatest  thinkers,  possessing 
the  highest  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge,  could  be 
expected  to  give  any  adequate  answer”  to  it.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  some  great  and  ingenious  thinker  may  supply  the 
missing  link;  but  meanwhile  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wallace,  with  an  obvious  desire  to  suggest  it,  however 
vaguely,  has  conspicuously  failed. 

Such  being  the  intangible  nature  of  the  edifice  erected  on  the 
assumed  facts  as  foundation,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  any  pressing  need  to  test  the  security  of  the  foundation  itself. 
Does  it  matter  very  much  whether  the  Sun  is  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  visible  Universe  if  no  better  reasons  can  be  given  for 
assigning  any  great  significance  to  this  position?  Without  the 
tremendous  inference,  the  fact  itself,  if  fact  it  be,  can  only  invite 
our  polite  attention  as  a  curious  coincidence.  Even  as  a  coinci¬ 
dence  it  does  not  take  high  rank;  for  it  can  in  any  case  only  be 
temporary.  If  there  is  a  centre  of  the  visible  Universe,  and 
if  we  occupy  it  to-day,  we  certainly  did  not  do  so  yesterday,  and 
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shall  not  do  so  to-morrow.  The  Solar  System  is  known  to  be 
moving  among  the  stars  with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  us  to 
Sirius  within  100,000  years  if  we  happened  to  be  travelling  in 
his  direction,  as  we  are  not.  In  the  50  or  100  million  years 
during  which,  according  to  geologists,  this  earth  has  been  a 
habitable  globe,  we  must  have  passed  by  thousands  of  stars  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  and  if  at  any  time  we  had  a  claim 
to  a  central  position,  the  claim  must  have  been  inherited  from 
others  who  held  it  before  us,  and  passed  on  to  yet  others  who 
came  after.  In  his  eagerness  to  limit  the  Universe  in  space,  Dr. 
Wallace  has  surely  forgotten  that  it  is  equally  important,  for 
his  purpose,  to  limit  it  in  time]  but  incomparably  more  difficult 
in  the  face  of  ascertained  facts.  Indeed,  if  we  take  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  Universe  (if  I 
rightly  interpret  his  words),  so  far  from  our  having  tranquilly 
enjoyed  a  central  position  in  “unbroken  continuity  for  scores  or 
perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  of  years”  (p.  409),  we  should  in 
that  time  have  traversed  the  Universe  from  boundary  to  boundary. 
He  says  (italics  mine) :  — 

Other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  which  have  had  their  distances 
measured  have  a  parallax  of  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second, 
and  are  therefore  among  the  remoter  stars  (p.  401). 

If  this  means  that  he  reckons  a  star  with  a  parallax  of  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  “among  the  remoter  stars,”  then  the  time 
we  shall  take  to  travel  from  our  present  position  to  the  remoter 
stars  is  less  than  five  million  years;  and,  similarly,  five  million 
years  ago  we  were  among  the  remoter  stars,  where  he  considers 
life  to  be  impossible.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the  visible 
Universe  are,  however,  probably  much  greater  than  this.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simon  Newcomb,  whose  book^  is  several  times  quoted  by 
Dr.  Wallace,  gives  in  his  “Summary  of  Conclusions”  (p.  319) 
the  following  inferior  limit:  — 

The  boundary  of  our  Universe  is  probably  somewhat  indefinite  and 
irregular.  As  we  approach  it,  the  stars  may  thin  out  gradually.  The 
parallax  at  the  boundary  is  probably  nowhere  greater  than  0''.001,  and 
may  be  much  less.  The  time  required  for  light  to  pass  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  interval  is  more  than  three  thousand  years. 

And  the  time  required  for  the  Solar  System  (which  is  moving 
about  15,000  times  more  slowly  than  light)  to  pass  over  the  same 
interval  is  accordingly  forty -five  million  years.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  whether  we  adopt  the  views  of  Dr.  Wallace  himself  (if  I 

(1)  “  The  Stars  ;  a  Study  of  the  Universe.”  By  Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 
(London  :  John  Murray,  1901.) 
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have  interpreted  him  rightly)  or  those  of  Professor  Newcomb, 
whom  he  quotes  (and  he  could  not  do  better),  the  Solar  System 
must  have  essentially  changed  its  position  in  the  visible  stellar 
Universe  within  geological  time. 

The  importance  of  the  question  whether  we  are  at  the  present 
moment  approximately  near  its  centre  is  accordingly  reduced 
.within  very  narrow  limits,  and  it  only  remains  to  examine  how 
far  it  is  probably  a  fact,  as  Dr.  Wallace  asserts.  After  being  in 
direct  conflict  with  him  so  far,  it  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  be  able  to 
admit  that  he  has  in  the  main  drawn  his  facts  from  the  best 
sources  of  information  available ;  for  few  astronomers  would 
demur  to  this  description  of  a  book,  dated  1901,  by  Simon  New¬ 
comb,  labelled  on  the  back  “  A  Study  of  the  Universe.”  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  facts,  it  must  at  any  rate 
be  allowed  that  they  are  to  be  found  essentially,  although  stated 
rather  more  provisionally,  in  the  “Summary  of  Conclusions”  at 
the  end  of  this  thoughtful  work,  which  might  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  the  last  word  on  the  matter.  It  is  fortunate  for  me 
that  on  one  very  important  point  I  need  not  challenge  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  utterance,  but  can  simply  point  to  the  date  which 
makes  it  ancient  history.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  of  advance  in  astronomy  that  since  1901  a  new  fact  has 
been  discovered  which  renders  insecure  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  Professor  Newcomb  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
“collection  of  stars  which  we  call  the  Universe  is  limited  in 
extent.”  On  the  night  of  February  21st-22nd  in  that  year.  Dr. 
Anderson  discovered  that  a  new  star  had  suddenly  blazed  up  in 
the  constellation  Perseus.  The  discovery  is  mentioned  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newcomb’s  book,  and  before  it  was  passed  for  press  he  was 
able  to  add  that  “  on  June  25th,  1901,  Professor  Pickering  reported 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  new  star  had  been  gradually  changing 
into  that  of  a  gaseous  nebula  ” ;  but  he  could  follow  its  history  no 
further.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  region  surrounding  the  star  at  the  Yerkes  and  Lick 
Observatories,  which  showed  wisps  of  a  vast  nebula;  and  which 
showed,  further,  or  seemed  to  show,  that  this  nebula  was  expand¬ 
ing  in  all  directions  outwards  from  the  star.  But  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  reconcile  other  observed  facts  with  an  actual 
movement  of  matter  of  the  kind  indicated ;  and  the  accepted  view 
is  that  the  nebula  was  already  there,  and  is  comparatively  station¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  illumination  from  the  flash  of  the  original 
outburst  travels  from  one  portion  to  another.  The  whole  pheno¬ 
menon  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  but  what  immediately  concerns 
us  is  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  positive  evidence  of  the 
previously  unsuspected  existence  of  a  vast  nebula^  not  self-lumin¬ 
ous,  hut  capable  of  reftectincf  light,  and  therefore  of  partially 
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obstructing  it.  We  have  known  of  “  dark  stars  ”  before — here  we 
learn  of  a  “dark  nebula.”  How  many  such  bodies  are  there? 
We  can  only  learn  of  their  existence  in  very  exceptional  eases 
when  they  disturb  the  motion  or  the  shining  of  bright  objects. 
Thus,  in  the  variable  star  Algol,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  bright 
star  which  is  periodically  eclipsed  by  a  dark  star.  In  this  case 
the  dark  body  is  of  such  modest  dimensions  that  the  eclipse  only 
lasts  ten  hours;  but  with  a  vastly  extended  body  like  a  nebula 
we  might  have  eclipses  lasting  so  long  as  to  be  practically  per¬ 
manent. 

The  discovery  affects  the  case  for  a  finite  Universe  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  the  “dark  rifts”  in  the  Milky  Way, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  called  the  “Coal-sack.”  Are  these 
really  tunnels  through  the  visible  Universe  into  an  outer  space 
void  of  stars?  This  is  the  view  favoured  by  Professor  Newcomb. 
But  another  view  has  been  suggested — that  there  is  some  screen 
which  obstructs  the  light  from  stars  beyond.  When  Professor 
Newcomb’s  book  was  written  there  was  no  positive  evidence  to 
support  this  view;  since  it  was  written,  we  have  obtained  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  dark  nebula  such  as  might  satisfy  the  conditions. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  argument  that  if  there  were  an  infinite 
succession  of  bright  bodies  only  as  we  proceed  outwards  from  our 
system,  the  whole  sky  would  be  infinitely  bright  with  them;  we 
can  arrange  a  series  of  successive  spherical  shells  of  stars  which 
would  each  contribute  a  finite  brightness,  and  the  totality  of  which 
would  give  infinite  brightness.  The  italics  are  mine,  and  are 
intended  to  draw  attention  to  a  necessary  limitation  of  the  argu¬ 
ment;  for  if  we  have  a  similar  succession  of  dark  bodies  only, 
however  sparsely  scattered,  it  can  be  shown  in  the  same  way  that 
we  should  ultimately  obtain  a  completely  effective  screen  from 
the  light  of  any  bodies  beyond.  What  then  would  happen  if  we 
had  an  infinite  succession  both  of  bright  bodies  and  dark  bodies 
intermingled?  The  question  has  some  resemblance  to  the  old 
puzzle,  “  What  will  happen  when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an 
immovable  obstacle  ?  ”  But  it  is  easier  to  answer,  and  the  answer 
is  that  we  should  probably  get  the  sort  of  appearance  which  we 
actually  see.  I  venture  to  think  that  Professor  Newcomb  did  not 
suflSciently  consider  the  “dark  stars”  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
and  that  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  modified  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Now  that  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
dark  nebulae  as  well,  the  argument  against  an  infinitely  extended 
Universe  is  considerably  weakened. 

The  remaining  statement  is  that  we  are  at  the  centre  of  the 
Universe,  if,  perhaps,  it  be  limited  in  extent.  Now  there  is  one 
important  previous  question:  has  the  Universe  a  centre?  Has 
a  saucepan  a  centre?  The  bowl  may  have  a  centre,  but  if  we 
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claim  a  centre  for  the  whole  saucepan  we  must  not  leave 
the  handle  out  of  account.  There  is  an  exceptional  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  feature  of  the  Universe  of  stars  which  has  something 
in  common  with  the  handle  of  a  saucepan,  and  cannot  be  left 
out  of  account  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  I  will  take  the 
description  of  it  from  Professor  Newcomb’s  book :  — 

Pickering  found  that  the  stars  of  the  fifth  spectral  type  are  mostly 
distributed  along  the  central  line  of  the  Milky  Way.  An  exception  occurs 
in  the  case  of  a  group  situate  in  the  “  Magellanic  Clouds,”  a  cloud-like 
mass  of  small  stars  too  far  south  to  be  visible  in  our  latitudes,  and 
detached  from  the  main  course  of  the  Milky  Way  itself.  The  total  number 
of  the  stars  in  question  is  91,  of  which  70  are  in  the  Milky  Way  and  21 
in  the  Magellanic  Clouds  (p.  256). 

The  seventy  stars  along  the  Milky  Way  lie  within  a  degree  or 
two  of  its  central  line,  and  thus  indicate  a  plane  cutting  across  the 
Universe  in  which  we  undoubtedly  lie,  and  this  is  a  noteworthy 
fact.  But  this  plane  does  not  cut  the  whole  saucepan  symmetric¬ 
ally  ;  it  only  divides  the  bowl ;  there  is  the  handle  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  its  importance  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  while  seventy  stars  encircle  the  bowl,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  are  in  the  handle.  It  seems  probable  that  some  impor¬ 
tant  secret  about  the  structure  of  the  Universe  lies  locked  up  in 
that  handle.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  extraordinary  objects — most  of  them  have  been  discovered 
within  the  last  decade — and  our  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
T^niverse  may  require  continual  modification  as  new  discoveries 
are  made.  A  German  astronomer,  in  reviewing  Professor  New¬ 
comb’s  book,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  problems  dealt  with 
were  ripe  for  popular  exposition;  meaning,  probably,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  average  reader  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  a  fair  notion  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  error.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was  so  far  right 
that  even  a  man  of  the  scientific  training  of  Dr.  Wallace,  on 
reading  the  book,  has  been  seriously  misled. 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Wallace  stated  :  — 

(1)  That  the  Universe  is  limited  in  extent. 

(2)  That  it  has  a  definite  centre,  and  that  we  are,  and  have 
been  for  millions  of  years,  near  that  centre. 

(3)  That  by  reason  of  being  at  the  centre  the  Earth  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop  humanity;  and  that  probably  nowhere 
else  in  the  Universe  has  there  been  this  opportunity. 

In  reply  it  is  claimed ;  — 

(1)  That  the  limitation  of  the  Universe  is  not  proved.  The 
view  had  the  support,  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  1901,  of  so  high 
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an  authority  as  Professor  Simon  Newcomb;  but  even  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  eighteen  months  a  new  fact  has  come  to  light  which 
weakens  his  arguments. 

(2)  That  there  is  no  true  centre  of  the  Universe,  even  if  limited, 
and  even  if  there  were  we  could  not  occupy  it  for  long.  The 
path  of  the  Solar  System  in  millions  of  years  would  be  a  large 
fraction  of  the  dimensions  suggested  for  the  limited  Universe. 

(3)  That  no  reason  whatever  has  been  given  why  life  should  not 
be  developed  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  even  a  limited  Universe, 
and  that  some  reasons  indicated  for  doubting  whether  it  could  be 
developed  near  the  boundaries  are  not  in  accordance  with  accepted 
facts. 

H.  H.  Turner. 

Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 

March  17,  1903. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE; 
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One  ot  the  indirect  effects  of  the  Boer  War  has  been  to  make 
Military  Refoim  a  question  for  the  non-military  elector.  The 
“man  in  the  street”  has  had  to  interest  himself  in  the  subject. 
He  can  no  longer  leave  it  to  the  War  Office,  or  the  professional 
“  expert.”  In  the  last  resort  it  is  not  the  expert,  but  the  common- 
sense  of  the  common  people  which  must  be  consulted  and  con¬ 
sidered,  when  great  changes  in  national  policy  are  proposed. 
Franchise  reform,  educational  reform,  reforms  in  factory  legisla¬ 
tion,  might  have  been  devised  by  the  politicians,  the  education¬ 
ists,  or  the  economists ;  but  they  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  country  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
mould  our  institutions.  We  have  reached  this  stage  in  relation 
to  the  re-organisation  of  National  Defence.  The  experiences  and 
the  controversies  of  the  past  three  years  have  rendered  the  sub¬ 
ject  familiar  as  it  never  was  before.  It  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  professional  men,  and  become  a  great  question  of 
general  politics,  on  which  the  majority  of  the  voters  must  make 
up  their  minds.  In  some  essential  respects  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  already.  There  seems  to  be 
something  like  agreement  upon  certain  fundamental  principles. 
The  defenders,  and  the  critics,  of  the  War  Office  may  dispute 
over  such  questions  as  that  of  the  Army  Corps,  to  which  perhaps 
exaggerated  importance  has  been  attributed.  But  the  broad  lines 
of  National  Defence  and  Imperial  Strategy  begin  to  show  up 
so  clearly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overlook  them.  We  have 
acquired  a  fairly  definite  conception  of  the  problem  we  must 
endeavour  to  solve. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  it  would  scarcely  be 
disputed  that  our  armaments  should  be  arranged  on  three  lines, 
according  to  their  relative  importance  and  their  readiness  for 
action.  The  first  line,  as  everybody  would  acknowledge,  is  the 
Navy.  It  is  common  ground  with  all  who  discuss  the  subject 
that  the  Fleet  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Britain,  and  that  on 
its  capacity  for  striking  swiftly  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  for 
covering  our  routes  of  commerce,  and  menacing  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy,  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  may  depend.  On  the  might 
and  the  mobility  of  the  Navy  we  rely  in  the  first  place,  for  attack 
and  for  defence. 

In  the  second  line,  we  place  an  active,  well-trained,  efficient 
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Regular  Army.  The  Fleet  can  do  much.  It  cannot  do  every¬ 
thing.  It  could  not  hunt  down  Boer  horsemen  on  the  Transvaal 
veldt,  or  Fathan  raiders  among  the  passes  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

It  could  not  have  conquered  the  Mahdi,  or  brought  the  Mad 
Mullah  to  bay,  nor  could  it  garrison  India,  or  Egypt,  or  South 
Africa,  in  peace,  and  hold  them  in  war.  Alike  for  the  normal 
service  of  the  Empire,  and  for  delivering  the  blow  which  may  pros¬ 
trate  an  opponent,  already  exhausted  by  the  terrible  embrace  of 
our  Navy,  we  want  this  professional  Army — not  large,  but  efficient, 
able  “to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything”  on  the  shortest  notice. 

In  the  third  line  of  our  Imperial  Defence — the  second  line  of 
our  purely  military  armament — we  assume  that  we  must  have 
an  organised  body  of  Reserve  troops.  Emergencies  may  occur  in 
which  the  small  striking  Army  would  be  found  too  weak,  numeric¬ 
ally,  for  its  duties.  It  will  stand  in  need  of  reinforcement  on 
a  considerable  scale.  Such  assistance,  though  it  may  not  often 
be  required  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or  in  what  may  be 
called  the  regular  course  of  Imperial  business,  must  be  available 
in  case  of  emergencies,  some  of  them  improbable,  none  impossible, 
which  might  find  the  Regular  Army  unequal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  Therefore,  behind  the  active  contingent,  we 
should  have  a  great  body  of  drilled  men,  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  acquainted  with  the  use  of  weapons.  The  force  must  be 
comparatively  cheap,  or  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  it,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  gigantic  Navy,  and  the  costly  Regular  establishment; 
it  must  be  fairly  extensive,  since,  if  used  at  all,  it  may  have  to 
supply  the  wastage  of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign.  The  two 
conditions  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  mainly 
composed  of  civilians,  who,  while  available  for  service  in  war 
time,  would  be  free  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  in  peace. 
The  stress  and  burden  of  a  vast  standing  Army  would  be  beyond 
our  means,  if  its  quality  is  to  be  good,  nor  should  we  contemplate 
so  heavy  a  permanent  deduction  from  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  nation.  Our  Reserve  Army  should,  therefore,  be  a  true 
Reserve. 

In  a  general  way  the  doctrine  here  briefiy  indicated  has  been 
vaguely  accepted  by  our  military  administrators  for  over  thirty 
years.  Ever  since  the  Cardwellian  reforms,  and  indeed  before,  we 
have  been  conscious  that  the  regular  police  army  of  the  Empire  may 
require  to  be  supplemented  in  the  event  of  hostilities  against 
a  powerful  foe.  Our  whole  existing  system  is  meaningless 
except  on  the  supposition  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  supply 
a  force  much  in  excess  of  that  maintained  in  peace  time.  Our 
military  establishment  on  paper  is  very  large.  Even  before  the 
expansion  caused  by  the  South  African  war  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Crown,  regular  and  reserves,  amounted  to  a  nominal  total 
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of  some  700,000  men.  If  these  numbers  had  been  available  we 
should  be  a  respectable  military  Power.  But  of  course  they  are 
not  available  in  any  real  sense,  as  we  discovered  at  the  outset  of 
the  Boer  War.  Yet  the  existence  of  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
Militia,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Yeomanry,  is  an  official  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  which  is  denied  by  the  uncompromising  partisans 
of  a  very  small  Army.  We  have  endeavoured  to  do,  in  a  halting, 
incomplete  fashion,  what  the  great  Continental  States  accomplish 
by  their  system  of  compulsory  service.  In  those  countries  there 
is  an  organisation,  which  enables  a  comparatively  small  peace 
army  to  be  rapidly  supplemented  by  calling  a  horde  of  drilled 
civilians  to  the  colours  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Our  own  military 
organisation  is  a  half-hearted  adaptation  of  this  device.  The 
Reserves  and  the  Auxiliary  Forces  are  intended  to  accomplish,  for 
the  British  Army,  that  which  a  mobilisation  would  effect  in  France 
or  Germany.  If  the  Imperial  gendarmerie  were  sufficient,  and 
we  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  doubling  or  trebling  its 
numbers,  why  do  we  need  80,000  Army  Reserve  men,  150,000 
Militia,  and  280,000  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry? 

The  radical  difference  between  our  position  and  that  of  the 
great  Continental  Powers  is  that  in  their  case  the  standing  Army 
has  practically  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  ordinary  periods  of 
peace  except  to  act  as  a  training  school  for  the  larger  emergency 
force.  It  is  not  employed,  and  not  likely  to  be  employed,  save 
on  an  occasion  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  fill  up  its  cadres 
by  calling  the  whole  mass  of  the  reserves  to  its  regiments.  But 
in  this  country  we  are  in  face  of  an  entirely  dissimilar  situation. 
Our  emergency  Army  may  be  wanted  some  time;  but  our  normal 
Army  is  always  at  work,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  perpetually  on  the 
war  footing.  It  is  employed  from  day  to  day  in  supplying  the 
garrisons  of  the  Empire,  and  from  month  to  month  in  carrying 
out  one  or  other  of  those  minor  expeditions  rendered  necessary  by 
an  extensive  frontier,  marching  with  those  of  half-civilised  races. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  temple  of  J anus  is  never  shut  for  the 
British  Army.  We  are  always  fighting  somewhere.  Yet  we  copy 
our  military  organisation,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  countries 
which  are  at  peace  for  decades  at  a  time,  and  would  be  unlikely  to 
enter  upon  any  war  but  one  in  which  almost  their  whole  male 
population  would  necessarily  be  employed.  It  has  become  clear, 
even  to  the  civilian  observer  of  affairs,  that  we  require  an  organisa¬ 
tion  whose  several  parts  are  somewhat  more  precisely  adapted  to 
these  separate  duties.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  two  elements  and  recognise  their  proper  limita¬ 
tions  and  divisions. 

The  standing  force,  the  regular  Home  and  Colonial  Army, 
should  be  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  complete  readiness.  It  has 
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in  the  first  place  to  provide  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
men  for  what  is  improperly  called  foreign  service.  By  this  is 
meant  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Army  in  India,  and  the 
supply  of  garrisons  for  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  other 
coaling  stations  and  naval  bases ;  and  the  maintenance,  at  the 
present  time,  of  a  considerable  force  in  South  Africa  as  well. 
The  troops  allotted  to  these  purposes  are,  or  should  be,  all  of  them 
professional  soldiers,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  equipment. 
Beyond  this,  we  also  stand  in  need  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
who  can  be  sent  abroad  at  short  notice,  either  to  reinforce  the 
Imperial  garrisons,  or  to  carry  on  the  campaigns  in  Asia  and 
Africa  in  which  we  are  constantly  involved.  The  value  of  the 
whole  force  lies  not  so  much  in  its  numbers,  as  in  its  military 
quality,  and  its  immediate  availability  for  active  employment.  The 
general  idea  which  has  long  dominated  our  policy  is  that  three 
Army  Corps  should  be  at  our  disposal  for  prompt  embarkation. 
This  would  be  a  body  of,  roughly,  about  100,000  men,  and  it  would 
fulfil  most  of  the  purposes  indicated  if  it  could  really  be  relied 
upon  when  wanted.  If  we  could  mobilise  for  action  that  number 
of  trained  and  competent  soldiers,  we  should  have  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  coping  with  our  regular  and  recurring  military  exigencies. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  available,  because  their  organisation 
is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Reserve,  which  is  not 
wanted  for  ordinary  purposes  at  all.  Even  for  the  normal  service 
of  the  Empire  the  Regular  Army  is  dependent  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  upon  a  kind  of  assistance  which  should  be  kept  for 
some  exceptional  or  supreme  occasion.  We  cannot  despatch  a 
garrison  battalion  abroad  without  leaving  its  linked  battalion  at 
home  in  a  stale  of  deplorable  weakness;  and  we  cannot  mobilise 
a  single  one  of  our  Army  Corps  without  calling  up  its  auxiliaries, 
and  so  producing,  on  a  minute  scale,  the  social  disorganisation  and 
industrial  disturbance  consequent  on  taking  the  civil  population 
away  from  their  ordinary  avocations  to  become  soldiers.  The 
first  essential  of  military  reform  is  to  make  our  Regular  Army  what 
it  professes  to  be,  but  what  it  has  never  yet  been.  Let  us  settle 
what  force  we  require  for  the  first  line.  Let  us  agree  that  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with,  say,  a  hundred  thousand  men  over  and 
above  the  Indian,  Colonial  and  African  garrisons.  Let  us  then 
so  organise  and  equip  those  troops  that  every  battalion,  every 
regiment,  every  company,  every  squadron,  every  battery,  every 
transport  and  every  scientific  unit,  should  be  absolutely  at  our 
disposal,  whenever  we  want  them.  To  render  this  possible  we  may 
have  to  abolish  the  linked  battalion  system  altogether.  We  shall 
certainly  have  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  Reserves  and 
the  auxiliaries  for  the  purpose  of  primary  mobilisation.  It  should 
be  possible  for  the  War  Office  to  embark  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  a 
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whole  division,  as  rapidly  and  smoothly  as  the  Admiralty  can 
order  out  a  battleship  or  a  squadron  of  cruisers.  There  should  be 
no  waiting  to  weed  out  incapables,  to  bring  back  men  who  have  left 
the  ranks,  to  entice  into  them  Volunteers  and  civilians.  The  first 
line  should  be  a  genuine  first  line,  with  all  its  men,  weapons,  horses 
and  stores  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  were  actually  in  the  field 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  force,  in  such  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paration,  would  have  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  A 
single  battalion  which  could  be  sent  to  South  Africa  or  to  the 
Punjaub  at  a  week’s  notice,  with  a  thousand  bayonets  complete, 
in  the  hands  of  men  all  of  whom  were  competent  soldiers  of  good 
quality,  would  be  more  effective  for  military  purposes  than  three 
battalions  which  took  three  months  to  get  into  order,  and  were 
then  half  made  up  of  weedy  recruits,  or  rusty  veterans,  or  undrilled 
civilians. 

But  in  order  to  attain  to  this  ideal  condition  of  readiness  for 
action  the  Regular  Army  should  be  practically  self-contained. 
No  War  Minister,  either  Mr.  Brodrick,  or  any  of  his 
predecessors,  has  quite  ventured  to  face  the  fact  that  the  first 
three  Army  Corps  at  least  should  be  like  battleships  in  com¬ 
mission,  with  a  full  complement  of  all  ranks.  Yet  this  is  the 
aim  to  which  the  recent  reforms  have  tended.  War  Office 
officials  and  War  Office  critics  are*  reaching  out  towards  the 
same  point.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  in  some  cases 
reluctantly,  they  are  getting  away  from  the  Continental  model, 
and  working  back  to  a  strictly  professional  Army,  composed  of 
troops  whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  be  soldiers,  as  it  is  the  business 
of  other  men  to  be  policemen  or  engine-drivers.  If  we  get  rid  of 
our  Army  Reserve,  we  can,  if  we  please,  revert  to  long  service. 
We  can  afford  to  pay  the  men  highly  and  to  make  soldiering  a 
regular  vocation ;  and  we  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  enlist 
50,000  recruits  a  year,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  deficient  in  physique 
or  intelligence.  We  could  assimilate  the  conditions  of  service  in 
the  ranks  to  those  of  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police,  and  obtain 
nearly  as  good  a  class  of  men  as  the  stalwart  constables  of  whom 
Londoners  are  justly  proud.  The  Standing  Army  could  be  a  per¬ 
manent,  stable  organisation,  instead  of  a  mere  feeder  or  aqueduct, 
through  which  a  stream  of  miscellaneous  humanity  is  hastily 
poured  on  its  way  to  the  Reserve. 

And  for  that  Reserve  itself,  in  all  its  branches,  we  should  rely 
frankly  upon  the  trained  civil  population  of  the  country.  The 
Volunteers  of  all  arms,  including  Imperial  Yeomanry,  Mounted 
Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers,  might  be  organised  into  one 
homogeneous  body  of  civilian  soldiers,  enlisted  for  a  fixed  period 
of  training  and  service,  under  definite,  though  comparatively 
easy,  conditions.  Converted  into  a  true  National  Reserve,  several 
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hundred  thousand  strong,  this  auxiliary  contingent  will 
be  an  integral  portion  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown. 
The  constitutional  position  of  its  members  will  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Militia.  But  in  its  organisation,  its 
internal  economy,  and  the  method  of  tactical  instruction  pur¬ 
sued,  it  will  be  modelled  not  so  much  on  our  English  Militia  as  on 
that  of  Switzerland,  which  is  probably  the  best  civilian  Army 
in  the  world.  It  would  have  a  permanent  professional  staff, 
but  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  regimental  oflBcers  would 
themselves  be  Reservists,  who  had  obtained  their  commissions  by 
examination  or  nomination.  The  men  of  the  Reserve  would  be 
able  to  earn  a  capitation  grant,  not  for  their  regiment  but  for 
themselves.  They  would  be  called  up  for  regular  periods  of 
training,  prescribed  by  statute,  or  varied  from  time  to  time  by 
Royal  Warrant.  If  the  term  of  service  in  the  National  Reserve 
were  fixed  at  five  years,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  men 
to  spend  three  weeks  in  camp  or  barracks  in  their  first  year,  and 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  their  third  and  fifth  years.  In  the 
intermediate  years,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  Reservist  would  not 
be  compelled  to  go  into  camp ;  but  he  would  be  required  to  attend 
a  stated  number  of  drills  and  field-day  exercises  during  the  year, 
and  also  to  practice  at  the  rifl.e  ranges  and  pass  a  somewhat 
stringent  shooting  test.  If  he  failed  to  qualify,  either  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  drill,  or  in  shooting,  he  would  be  liable  to  have  his  training 
in  the  following  year  prolonged  by  days  or  weeks,  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  deficiency.  The  Reservist  will,  however,  be 
encouraged  to  extend  his  military  education  beyond  the  strictly 
compulsory  limits.  By  means  of  shooting  prizes,  inter-regimental 
competitions,  and  the  like,  he  may  be  often  induced  to  attend 
voluntary  drills  throughout  the  year,  and  to  carry  his  proficiency 
with  the  rifle  beyond  the  point  required  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examinations.  The  regimental  drill-hall  might  form,  as  it  does 
at  present  in  the  case  of  some  Volunteer  battalions,  a  social  centre, 
to  which  the  young  men  would  resort  of  evenings  for  gymnastics, 
physical  exercises,  and  healthy  recreation. 

From  the  National  Reserve  the  trained  civilian  would  pass  into 
the  Second  or  Territorial  Reserve  for  another  period  of  seven 
years.  In  this  force  his  obligations,  during  normal  periods,  would 
be  extremely  light.  He  would  not  be  required  to  go  into  barracks ; 
but  he  would  be  expected  to  fire  a  certain  number  of  rounds  at  the 
target  annually,  and  to  attend  for  a  full  day’s  drill  and  exercise 
once  a  year,  or  perhaps  only  once  in  every  two  years.  In  the 
Second,  as  in  the  First,  Reserve,  he  would  receive  a  small  annual 
payment,  which  would  be  withheld  if  he  failed  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  as  to  rifle  practice  and  attendance. 

The  National  Reserve  and  the  Territorial  Reserve  might  be 
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summoned  for  active  service  in  case  of  war,  rebellion,  invasion, 
or  imminent  public  peril  of  any  kind.  When  embodied,  the  Reser¬ 
vists  would  receive  pay  and  rations  corresponding  to  those  of  men 
of  the  same  grade  in  the  Regular  Army.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  existence  of  these  two  Reserves  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  most  of  the  present  auxiliary  and  supplementary  forces. 
There  would  be  no  further  use  for  the  Militia,  or  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  The  Auxiliary  Army  could  furnish  several  hundred 
thousand  drilled  men,  in  the  prime  of  a  soldier’s  life,  properly 
classified  and  graded,  and  provided  with  officers,  regimental  staff, 
and  transport.  This  force  could  be  mobilised,  in  whole,  or  part, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  disturbing  the  organisation  of  the  troops  of  the  first  line. 
The  standing  Army,  reduced  in  numbers,  but  immeasurably 
increased  in  efficiency,  would  be  kept  on  the  war  footing  always. 
Each  regiment  and  battery  would  be  complete  in  itself.  Thus, 
without  interfering  with  the  rapid  preparation  and  swift  movement 
of  the  expeditionary  Corps,  the  men  of  the  National  Reserve  could 
be  summoned  as  they  were  wanted — ten  thousand  perhaps  when 
the  war  began,  fifty  thousand  a  month  later,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
if  the  exigency  demanded  so  large  a  levy.  Here  we  seem  to  have 
the  two  main  conditions  fulfilled  of  military  effectiveness  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  British  Empire.  These,  it  may  be  repeated, 
are,  first,  a  small,  highly  trained,  and  instantly  mobile  force  of 
professional  troops;  secondly,  a  great  body  of  drilled  civilians, 
properly  organised  and  regimented,  and  capable  of  taking  their 
places  in  the  fighting  line  at  relatively  short  notice. 

Assuming  that  the  wastage  of  war,  or  some  hostile  combination, 
should  call  for  more  reinforcements  than  the  National  Reserve 
can  provide,  we  have  the  Territorial  Reserve  to  fall  back  upon. 
These  would  be  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of 
about  25  and  32,  fair  shots  all  of  them,  and  all  of  them  so 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career,  that  they 
will  require  little  attention  from  the  drill  sergeant,  the  musketry 
instructor,  and  the  riding  master,  when  they  are  brought  up  to 
the  colours.  The  Territorial  Reserve  would  be  unregimented, 
except  on  paper;  the  men  would  have  been  divided,  for  office  pur¬ 
poses,  into  battalions  and  companies,  etc.,  but  there  would  be  only 
a  skeleton  staff  for  each  contingent,  and  no  complete  transport 
or  supply  service.  The  Second  Reserve  Army,  for  field  purposes, 
would  therefore  remain  to  be  created,  when  the  occasion  arose. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  build  up  your  fighting  machine  out  of  a 
number  of  drilled  men,  whose  names  are  all  known  and  are  down 
on  the  official  lists,  and  who  are  bound  to  come  if  you  want  them ; 
and  quite  another  to  construct  it  out  of  raw  civilians,  some  of 
whom  do  not  know  one  end  of  a  gun  or  a  horse  from  another. 
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whose  numbers  are  uncertain  and  indeterminate,  and  who  have  to 
be  seduced,  perhaps  by  heavy  pecuniary  rewards,  into  enlisting  on 
the  pressure  of  the  moment.  The  organisation  and  equipment  of 
the  Territorial  Reserve  for  war  would  take  some  time;  but  far 
I  less  than  the  delay  involved  in  creating  a  field  force  out  of 
nothing,  which  is  what  we  had  to  do  in  South  Africa. 

And  behind  the  Territorial  Reserve  itself  there  would  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  reservoir  of  raw  material,  to  be  tapped  in  case  of  some  over- 
;  powering  emergency,  such  as  that  of  invasion.  The  men  who  had 
passed  through  the  Reserves,  and  were  legally  free  of  further 
service,  would  still  be  available  for  voluntary,  or  perhaps,  in  such  a 
1  desperate  peril  as  has  been  mentioned,  for  compulsory,  enlistment. 
Here  would  be  a  vast  body  of  persons,  between  the  ages  of  two-and- 
thirty,  and  say,  five-and-forty,  who  had  had  a  sound  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  who,  if  a  little  rusty  and  stiff,  would  need  but  a  very 
moderate  furbishing,  under  capable  hands,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  garrison  troops,  to  guard  lines  of  communication,  and  generally 
to  act  as  a  rear  rank  for  the  more  active  contingent.  Our  levee  en 
*  masse,  if  we  ever  come  to  that,  would  include  a  high  proportion 
j  of  middle-aged  men,  who  had  learnt  to  shoot  and  drill,  and  had 
■'  been  under  discipline  as  adolescent  youths. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  the  cadres  of  the  Reserves  are  to  be 
^  filled.  The  present  writer  believes  that  military  service  should  be 
i  made  obligatory  in  this  country;'  and  so  thinking,  he  holds  that 
i  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  the  compulsion  at  as  early  an  age 
as  possible,  and  to  bring  under  its  full  scope  boys  rather  than  men. 
Therefore,  if  it  could  be  deemed  practicable,  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  certain  elementary  training  in  drill  and  shooting 
compulsory  in  all  public  and  private  schools,  and  to  compel  every 
boy  to  join  a  cadet  corps  at  the  age  of  17,  and  to  enter  the  National 
Reserve,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of 
the  Crown,  between  his  nineteenth  and  his  twenty-second  year, 
j  By  such  universal  and  compulsory  application  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  system  would  be  obtained,  all  traces  of  inequality  and 
i  preferential  treatment  would  be  removed,  and  the  great  benefits 
of  a  thorough  moral  and  physical  training  secured  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Regular  Army 
could  be  undertaken  with  more  confidence  if  there  were  a 
:  guarantee  that  the  Reserves  would  be  always  kept  at  their  full 
strength  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  national  service.  I  should 
3  not  shrink  from  conferring  on  every  boy  in  the  country,  no  matter 
E  what  his  status  in  society,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
I  scientifically  exercised,  drilled,  and  disciplined,  during  the  most 
P  critical  years  of  his  life;  nor  from  insisting  that  every  young 
I  man,  be  he  the  son  of  a  duke  or  the  son  of  an  artisan,  should  be 
i"  required  to  render  himself  comj)etent  to  bear  arms  against  his 
I  VOL.  LXXIII,  N.s.  o  O 
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country’s  enemies.  If  organised  on  this  great  national  basis,  the 
system  would  be  easier  to  work  and  more  effective  in  operation. 
The  labour  market  would  adapt  itself  without  diflSculty,  as  it  does 
abroad,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  annual  trainings;  and  no  young 
man  would  be  handicapped  by  his  military  preparation,  since  it 
would  have  been  undergone  by  all  alike.  Nor  would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  engage  in  that  promiscuous  mingling  of  young  persons 
of  various  classes,  to  which  it  may  be  urged  that  English  senti¬ 
ment  or  prejudice  would  be  irreconcilably  opposed.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  carried  out  on  the  national  scale,  would  allow  of  a  large 
elasticity.  The  parent  who  wanted  to  relieve  his  son  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  being  drilled  among  the  children  of  the  masses  at  the 
public  expense  would  only  have  to  send  him  to  some  establish¬ 
ment,  holding  a  War  Ofl&ce  licence  to  supply  the  statutory  quan¬ 
tum  of  physical  and  military  education.  Eton,  for  instance,  would  * 
take  care  to  become  a  training  school  under  the  Act,  which  it 
could  do  by  setting  apart  two  or  three  hours  every  day  for  specific 
instruction  under  the  War  Office  code.  The  pupil  who  had 
obtained  his  certificate  of  efficiency  at  a  public  school  could 
undergo  his  further  military  training  in  a  Cadet  Battalion  I 
recruited  from  among  his  own  school-fellows.  Thence  he  could  : 
pass  into  the  National  Reserve,  and  here,  if  thought  proper,  there 
might  be  an  adaptation  of  the  German  “  Einjahriger  ”  system,  so 
that  young  men  of  superior  education  might  join  special  corps, 
and  qualify  by  a  shorter  term  of  service  at  their  own  expense. 
Compulsion  would  leave  room  for  many  expedients  of  this  kind, 
and  it  could  he  applied  without  undue  harshness,  and  made  to  fit 
into  the  social  needs  and  conditions  of  the  community. 

I  recognise,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Great  Britain,  it  might  he  impossible  to  introduce  universal 
service,  or  at  any  rate  that  no  Ministry  or  political  party  would 
have  the  courage  to  take  it  up.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to 
rely  upon  voluntary  action.  Can  we  suggest  any  sufficient  induce¬ 
ments  to  draw  recruits  to  the  Reserves?  I  think  so.  The  young 
men  who  at  present  fill  the  Volunteer  battalions  would  find  soldier¬ 
ing  in  the  Reserve  little  more  onerous  than  it  is  at  present.  One 
may  hope,  too,  that  the  general  adoption  of  military  drill  in 
schools,  even  without  legal  compulsion,  will  disseminate  a  popular 
taste  for  physical  exercises  and  rifle  shooting,  and  make  these 
pursuits  truly  national  sports  and  recreations  as  they  have  become  [ 
in  Switzerland. 

We  could  not,  however,  rely  on  such  considerations  alone  to  keep 
the  Reserves  at  their  necessary  strength.  More  solid  inducements 
would  be  provided.  In  the  first  place,  the  Reservist,  as  I  have 
said,  would  receive  an  annual  payment.  The  sum,  thougt 
small,  would  count  for  something  with  a  careful  young  working 
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man.  But  the  real  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  Reserv¬ 
ist  for  his  time  and  trouble  would  be  of  a  much  more  important 
character.  The  feature  of  the  scheme  would  he  its  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  National  Old  Age  Pension  Fund.  Popular  opinion 
demands  the  establishment  of  such  a  Fund,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  that  it  is  in  many  ways  desirable.  But  most  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  put  forward  have  broken  down  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  annuitants.  To  grant  a  pension  to 
everybody,  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  would  involve  colossal  and 
superfluous  expense;  to  discriminate,  on  the  ground  either  of 
poverty  or  of  merit,  is  difficult,  and  might  be  impracticable,  besides 
being  somewhat  unfair  and  highly  invidious.  But  the  Reserve 
would  supply  an  easy,  a  workable,  and  a  perfectly  just  method  of 
selection.  The  Old  Age  Pension  might  be  regarded  as  deferred 
pay  for  military  service  rendered  in  this  force.  Any  man  who  had 
completed  his  term  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserves,  and  had 
obtained  his  papers  of  discharge,  showing  that  he  had  passed  the 
proper  tests  of  efficiency,  would  be  entitled,  on  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty,  to  draw  a  weekly  payment  from  the  State  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  amount  would  be  graduated  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  annuitant  had  performed  his  qualify¬ 
ing  service  and  his  military  grade.  If  he  had  been  discharged  as 
a  private  he  would  receive,  say,  7s.  a  week;  non-commissioned 
officers  might  have  lOs.,  and  sergeant-majors,  quartermasters,  and 
warrant  officers,  128. ;  while  the  pension  of  the  commissioned  ranks 
might  be  £1  a  week  or  more.  The  superior  grant  to  the  officers  is 
not  intended  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  the  Reservists 
belonging  to  the  “classes,”  and  those  drawn  from  the  people. 
But  it  must  be  recognised  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  he  solved  would  be  that  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
officers  for  the  Reserves.^  Many  young  men  of  education  might 
think  it  worth  while  to  become  subalterns  or  regimental  officers  in 
this  force,  if  they  could  feel  that,  by  so  doing,  they  were  not  only 
discharging  a  public  duty  but  that  they  were  also  making  some 
sort  of  provision  for  themselves  in  the  future.  A  Government 
clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  young  professional  man,  might  consider 
himself  justified,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  in  spending  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  soldiering,  between  his  twentieth  and  thirtieth 
year,  if  the  result  were  to  ensure  him  a  safe  little  income  to  add 
to  the  savings  of  his  autumnal  days. 

I  am  unable  to  discern  any  insuperable  objections  to  this  method 
of  associating  national  service  with  State  Pensions.  It  may  he 
said  that  it  will  he  costly.  No  doubt.  But  any  Old  Age  Fund 

(1)  A  Boyal  Commission  has  just  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  serious,  and, 
indeed,  alarming,  shortage  in  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  Volunteers,  which  are 
now  several  thousand  o£Scers  below  their  establishment  strength. 
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would  throw  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  national  resources,  and  in 
this  case  the  nation  at  least  gets  something  valuable  in  return.  The 
system  here  suggested  reduces  the  expenditure  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  manageable  proportions.  We  may  be  told  again  that  the 
distinction  proposed  is  invidious,  and  that  the  qualified  annuitants 
would  be  held  to  be  unduly  favoured.  But  any  young  man,  not 
physically  incapacitated,^  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  get  upon 
the  list,  if  he  pleased.  In  the  days  of  his  youthful  manhood  it 
would  lie  with  him  to  secure  the  provision  for  his  declining  years. 
There  would  be  no  favouritism,  and  the  amount  of  his  pension 
would  largely  depend  upon  his  own  industry  and  willingness. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  much  disappointment  and  friction 
would  be  caused,  since  many  men  might  enter  the  Reserve,  and 
might  never  complete  their  full  term,  or  might  go  abroad  before 
it  was  over,  and  so  would  be  deprived  of  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken.  This  is  a  valid  objection,  but  there  are 
ways  of  meeting  it.  If  the  Reservist’s  service  were  interrupted 
by  illness,  or  by  some  other  cause,  for  which  he  was  not  himself 
responsible,  he  might  be  permitted  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Fund,  being  credited  with  a  certain  amount  weekly 
for  every  year  passed  in  the  ranks.  If  he  emigrated  to  a  British 
colony  or  dependency,  he  would  be  allowed  to  complete  his  term 
in  the  local  defensive  forces,  and  his  colonial  certificate  and  dis¬ 
charge  papers  would  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
War  Office.  Something  might  even  be  granted  to  the  Reservist 
who  went  abroad  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  enlistment ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  much  consideration  need  be  paid  to  a 
man  who  neglects  a  civic  obligation  in  order  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  a  foreign  country. 

Against  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  would 
provide  us  with  more  men  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
believe  that  we  want.  The  nation,  it  can  be  said,  yet  remains  to  be 
convinced  ftiat  it  stands  in  need  of  a  military  organisation  such  as 
would  enable  several  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  available  for 
a  foreign  expedition  or  for  home  defence.  It  hopes  that  with  a 
mighty  Navy  no  such  large  body  of  troops  will  be  required. 
While  the  public  mind  is  languid  or  sceptical  on  these  points, 
it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  adopt  measures  that  would  render  such 
a  body  of  troops  available.  The  nation  hesitates  to  incur  per¬ 
manent  sacrifices  in  order  to  provide  against  a  danger  which  it 

(1)  It  might  even  be  proper  to  provide  some  special  qualifying  tests  for  those 
whose  spirits  were  willing  but  whose  flesh  was  too  weak  for  active  soldiering. 
The  infirm,  the  undersized,  and  the  short-sighted,  might  be  allowed  to  perform 
their  military  service,  as  they  do  in  Switzerland,  in  situations  suited  to  their 
strength,  such  as  those  of  regimental  clerks,  storekeepers,  orderly  room  assistants, 
barrack  helpers,  and  the  like. 
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scarcely  regards  as  real.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  think  it  will 
face  the  enormous,  and  as  it  must  seem  wasteful  and  unproductive, 
expenditure  of  bringing  our  present  Regular  Army  up  to  the 
requisite  standard  of  efficiency  and  strength.  Nor  does  it  appear 
likely  that  it  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  universal  military 
service  on  the  lines  of  the  great  Continental  Powers.  The  working 
man  will  decline  to  be  “herded  into  barracks,”  to  endure  all  the 
restrictions  of  a  soldier’s  life  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to 
provide  against  a  danger  which  may  not  come  in  his 
life-time,  and  which  he  thinks  is  very  unlikely  to  come  at  all. 
Now,  under  this  scheme  of  national  training  tangible  com¬ 
pensations  are  offered.  Something  is  obtained,  alike  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  by  the  society,  which  would  be  worth  having,  though 
not  another  rifle  shot  were  to  be  flred  in  anger  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  hardships  and  the  servitude  which  fall  to  the 
“conscript’s”  lot  abroad,  the  Reservist  follows  his  civilian  pur¬ 
suits,  chequered  only  by  short  terms  of  easy  and  healthful  military 
exercise,  for  which  he  obtains  in  return  substantial  advantages. 
Patriotism  alone  would  impel  many  thousands  of  men  to  assist 
to  place  the  country  in  security  at  so  little  personal  inconvenience, 
even  if  there  were  not  held  out  to  them  the  inducement  of  making 
a  provision  for  their  old  age.  With  that  additional  incentive,  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  need  he  no  fear  that  the  Reserve  would  fail 
to  draw  into  its  ranks  year  by  year  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
best  manhood  of  the  country.  It  is  admitted  that  the  whole 
scheme  would  involve  a  considerable  outlay.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  to  some  expense  in  order  to  compass  at.  one  and  the 
same  time  so  many  objects  of  indisputable  national  importance. 
We  can  afford  to  spend  money,  if  we  can  place  it  within  the  power 
of  any  industrious  and  well-conducted  young  man  to  make  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  declining  years  without  excessive  strain  or  painful 
sacrifices ;  institute  State  pensions,  from  which  all  stigma  of 
pauperism  or  charitable  relief  would  be  removed,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  would  he  looked  upon  as  the  just  reward  of  honour¬ 
able  effort  and  public-spirited  duty;  dispense  with  our  whole 
present  costly,  complicated,  and  ineffective  a^ljuncts  to  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army;  leave  that  Army  itself  in  a  position  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  highest  state  of  professional  efficiency  and  constant  readi¬ 
ness  for  action;  and  place  behind  it  a  real  Reserve,  capable  of 
reinforcing  the  first  line,  or  of  putting  into  the  field,  if  necessary, 
a  vast  body  of  drilled  and  disciplined  civilians  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  against  invasion.  If  these  ends  can  be  secured,  we 
shall  not  refuse  to  pay  for  them. 


Sidney  Low. 


HAD  SHAKESPEARE  READ  THE  GREEK 
TRAGEDIES  P 
I. 

There  are  certain  traditions  which  the  world  appears  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  to  accept  without  inquiry.  Their  source  or 
sources  may  be  suspicious,  their  intrinsic  improbability  may  be 
great,  but  no  one  dreams  of  seriously  questioning  them.  What¬ 
ever  else  becomes  the  subject  of  dispute,  of  doubt,  or  of  dissent,  a 
strange  superstition  seems  to  exempt  them  even  from  debate. 
If  here  and  there  a  note  of  scepticism  should  be  struck  it  finds  no 
response.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the  tradition 
that  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
was  confined  to  translations,  that  he  had  scarcely  enough  Latin 
to  spell  out  a  passage  in  Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  that  in  Greek  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  went  beyond  the  alphabet.  When  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  decided  to  include  English  literature  in  their 
curricula,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  study  of  our  own 
classics  should  be  associated  with  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  on  the  ground  of  their  intimate  critical  and  historical 
connection,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanced  by  the  party 
in  favour  of  the  independent  recognition  of  our  own  literature 
was  the  supposed  case  of  Shakespeare.  Why,  it  was  asked,  should 
the  study  of  English  literature  be  associated  with  the  study  of 
languages  and  literatures  of  which  the  greatest  of  English 
writers  was  all'but  wholly  ignorant,  and  to  which  he  owed  nothing 
immediately?  If  Shakespeare  could  dispense  with  Greek  and 
Latin  it  was  surely  the  height  of  pedantry  to  require  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  those  who  studied  him.  In  a 
word,  both  within  the  Universities  and  without,  Shakespeare  has 
been,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  the  stock  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  who  had  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  classical  scholarship,  and  who  knew  nothing,  except  what 
he  picked  up  in  conversation  or  through  versions  in  his  own 
tongue,  of  classical  writers. 

Now,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  in  itself  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  most  prodigally  endowed  and  the  most  teemingly 
fertile  genius  which  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  a  son  of  man  added 
to  its  treasures  by  drawing  on  the  treasures  of  the  ancients, 
whether  the  creator  of  Hamlet  and  of  Falstaffe,  of  lago 
and  of  Lear,  of  Cleopatra  and  of  Imogen,  of  Portia  and 
of  Mrs.  Quickly,  did  or  did  not  disdain  to  borrow 
touches  and  derive  suggestions  from  the  dramatis  persona  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  stage;  whether  in  the  infinite  abundance  of 
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his  wit  and  wisdom,  of  his  sentiments,  of  his  descriptions,  of  his 
illustrative  imagery,  what  can  he  traced  to  classical  sources  was 
really  derived  from  those  sources,  or  was  the  result  of  independent 
inspiration,  experience,  and  reflection.  But  if  such  an  inquiry  has 
no  relation  to  criticism  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term  it  is  at 
least  of  curious  interest;  I  will  venture  to  add,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  pedantry,  that  it  is  not  without  utility.  If 
ancient  classical  literature  is,  as  a  subject  of  teaching,  to  maintain 
its  place  in  modern  courses  of  study,  it  can  never  be  linked  too 
closely  with  our  own.  Its  cultivation,  or  at  least  its  vogue,  must 
depend  not  simply  on  its  intrinsic  value  but  on  its  historical  im¬ 
portance.  We  hear  much  in  our  Universities  about  the 
“continuity”  of  history;  if  the  continuity  of  literature,  an 
equally  important  fact,  had  also  been  recognised  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  absurdity  of  the  establishment  of 
Honour  Schools  of  Literature  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from 
which  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  expressly  excluded. 
As  a  minor  illustration  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation 
between  our  own  classics  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
I  purpose  to  show,  and  I  hope  to  prove,  that  so  far  from 
Shakespeare  having  no  pretension  to  classical  scholarship  he 
could  almost  certainly  read  Latin  with  as  much  facility  as  a 
cultivated  Englishman  of  our  own  time  reads  French,  that  with 
some  at  least  of  the  principal  Latin  classics  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  that  through  the  Latin  language  he  had  access  to 
the  Greek  classics,  and  that  of  the  Greek  classics  in  the  Latin 
versions  he  had,  in  all  probability,  a  remarkably  extensive  know¬ 
ledge. 

•  And  first  let  us  examine  the  tradition  on  which  the  assumption 
that  he  had  little  or  no  claim  to  classical  scholarship  is  based. 
It  originated,  of  course,  from  the  famous  line  in  Ben  .lonson’s 
memorial  verses,  “  And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek.”  No  one  would  dispute  that  Jonson  was  a  very  competent 
judge;  and  as  his  object  in  making  the  remark  was  to  found  a 
eulogy  upon  it,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  depreciatory.  But 
Jonson,  we  must  remember,  was  a  scholar,  and  posed  ostenta¬ 
tiously  as  a  scholar  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
the  distinction  on  which  he  most  prided  himself,  and  on  which, 
as  is  abundantly  clear,  he  based,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  pedant, 
which  he  certainly  was,  his  chief  claim  to  superiority  over  his 
great  contemporary.  To  him  “  small  Latin  ”  and  “  less  Greek  ” 
would  connote  what  it  would  connote  to  Casaubon  or  Lipsius. 
A  literary  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  the  power,  that 
is  to  say,  of  reading  them  ad  sens u in  with  facility  and  pleasure,  is 
an  accomplishment  very  difi'erent  from  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  them,  or  from  the  power  of  composing  in  them.  We 
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may  be  quite  sure  that  Jonson  would  have  spoken  of 

the  classical  attainments  of  Shelley,  of  Tennyson,  and  of 
Browning  in  the  same  way.  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  these 
three  poets,  though  they  had  no  pretension  to  ‘  scholarship,’ 
were  as  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  in 

the  original  as  they  were  with  the  classics  of  their  own 
language.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  know  from  Harrison  and  others 
that  in  the  Elizabethan  age  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  was  assumed  to  be  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  a  man 

who  was  not  associated  with  the  Universities  was  at  once  set 

down  as  no  scholar.  Shakespeare  stood  almost  alone  among  the 
prominent  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  time  as  having  belonged 
to  neither  of  the  Universities.  This  not  only  excluded  him  from 
the  ranks  of  the  University  wits  as  they  were  called,  but  from 
any  acknowledged  claim  to  the,  accomplishment  which  they 
absurdly  regarded  as  their  exclusive  privilege  and  distinction. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Nashe’s  gibes  in  the  address  prefixed 
to  Greene’s  Mennphon  about  those  who  “feed  on  naught  but  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  translator’s  trencher,”  and  who  “  can 
scarce  Latinise  their  neck-verse  if  they  should  need,”  are  levelled 
at  him.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Returne  from  Parnassus  he  is 
sarcastically  associated  with  those  who  owe  nothing  to  learning 
and  everything  to  native  wit.  There  is,  indeed,  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  alleged  want  of  learning  is  a  tradition 
emanating  in  the  first  instance  from  the  pedantic  jealousy  of 
the  Academic  party.  What,  after  his  great  rival’s  death,  Ben 
Jonson  transformed  into  an  occasion  for  compliment  he  had, 
during  Shakespeare’s  life-time,  employed  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
temptuous  disparagement.  Leonard  Digges,  following  Jonson, 
accentuated  the  tradition  in  the  well-known  lines :  — 

Next  Nature  only  help’d  him,  for  look  thorough 

This  whole  book,  thou  shall  find  he  doth  not  borrow 

One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate. 

Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate. 

And  what  Digges  expresses  in  verse  Fuller,  in  the  next  generation, 
expresses  with  equal  emphasis  in  prose.  To  similar  effect  spoke 
Suckling  and  Denham.  Hales,  of  Eton,  lent  his  authority  to 
the  same  tradition,  observing  that  “  if  Shakespeare  had  not  read 
the  classics  he  had  likewise  not  stolen  from  them.”  Then  came 
Dryden  with  his  happy  epigram,  “  Shakespeare  wanted  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.”  When  Gildon  ventured  to 
assert,  though  without  adequate  proof,  the  opposite  theory,  Dennis 
replied  that  “  he  who  allows  Shakespeare  had  learning,  and  a 
learning  with  the  ancients,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor 
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from  the  glory  of  Great  Britain.”  Next  came  Addison  with  his 
well-known  simile  of  Pyrrhus’  ring.  Pope,  Theobald,  and  War- 
burton  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  without  some  pretensions  to  classical 
learning. 

In  1746,  IJpton,  in  a  work  entitled  Critical  Observations  on 
Shakespeare,  by  the  simple  process  of  accumulating  parallel 
passages,  the  majority  of  which  were  so  vague  and  general  that 
they  could  be  scarcely  called  even  coincidences,  attempted  to  show 
that  Shakespeare  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  ridiculous  work,  which  in  1748  was  enlarged  in  a  second 
edition,  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Peter  Whalley’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,  with  Remarks  on  Several 
Passages  of  his  Plays,  a  work,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  still. 
Whalley  applies  the  same  method  as  Upton,  though  with  much 
less  learning,  and  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion.  At  last,  in  1766, 
appeared  Farmer’s  famous  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare. 
Farmer’s  contention  was  that  Shakespeare  had  no  classical  know¬ 
ledge  at  all,  that  “if  he  remembered  enough  of  his  schoolboy 
learning  to  put  Hig,  hag,  hog  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
it  was  as  far  as  he  could  go”;  that  in  all  cases  where  he  had 
drawn  on  the  classics,  imitated  or  referred  to  them,  he  had  had 
recourse  to  English  versions  and  second-hand  information. 
Farmer  certainly,  and  with  much  humour  too,  made  havoc  of 
many  of  the  supposed  proofs  of  Shakespeare’s  classical  learning 
paraded  by  Upton  and  Whalley.  He  showed  conclusively  that 
in  the  Homan  plays  Shakespeare  had  followed  North’s 
Plutarch  without  consulting  either  the  original  or  the 
Latin  version,  that  for  some  of  his  Latin  quotations  he 
had  gone  no  further  than  Lilly’s  Grammar,  that  in  the 
celebrated  passage  in  the  Tempest,  “Ye  elves  of  hills,  woods, 
standing  lakes,”  etc.,  which  had  been  cited  as  proof  positive  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Gvid’s  Metamorphoses,  he  had  followed 
not  the  Latin  text  but  Golding’s  English  version,  and  that  many 
other  allusions,  parallels,  and  parodies  adduced  as  testimony  of 
his  classical  scholarship  could  be  traced  to  works  in  his  own 
language. 

But  Farmer,  though  he  demolished  Upton  and  Whalley,  is 
very  far  from  making  out  his  own  case.  The  really  crucial 
tests  in  the  question  he  either  evades  or  defaces.  Thus 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  is 
derived  directly  from  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  of  which  at  that  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  English  version.  He  admits  that 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  modelled  on  the  M en(£chmi  of  Plautus, 
and  that  the  author  of  it  must  have  been  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  Mencechmi,  but  asserts  that  Shakespeare  i-ead  it  in 
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Warner’s  English  version,  the  publication  of  which  was  subse¬ 
quent,  and  probably  long  subsequent,  to  the  composition  of  the 
play.  To  the  Latin  lesson  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  he  does 
not  even  refer.  On  almost  all  of  the  classical  parallels  which  are 
really  worth  considering,  he  is  silent.  Of  the  very  few  which 
he  is  obliged  to  notice  he  disposes  by  assuming  that  Shakespeare 
had  been  raking  in  Ronsard,  mediaeval  homilies,  and  the  uncouth 
Scotch  jargon  of  Douglas’s  Virgil.  That  a  sensible  man  like 
Farmer  should  not  see  that,  if  Shakespeare  recalls  the  ^neid 
and  the  Fasti,  the  balance  of  probability  is  much  more 
in  favour  of  his  having  gone  to  the  Latin  than  of  his 
having  troubled  himself  to  spell  out  mediaeval  homilies  and 
archaic  Scotch  is  indeed  strange.  But  Farmer’s  essay  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  settle  the  question,  to  “  put  an  end  for  ever,”  as  Warton 
emphatically  expressed  it,  “  to  the  dispute  concerning  the  learning 
of  Shakespeare.”  Colman,  indeed,  protested,  and  Johnson,  Capell, 
and  Malone  faintly  demurred,  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  Farmer 
carried  the  day.  Ben  Jonson’s  “small  Latin  and  less  Greek”  and 
Farmer’s  corroborating  conclusion  became  henceforth  inseparable 
from  Shakespeare’s  reputation. 

So  matters  rested  till  1837,  when  Dr.  Maginn,  in  two  articles 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  pleaded  for  some  modification  of 
Farmer’s  contentions.  He  pointed  out  the  a  'priori  improbability 
of  Shakespeare  having  no  curiosity  about  the  classics,  and  no 
desire  to  read  them  in  the  original.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  evidence  which  Farmer  had  either  ignored  or  mis¬ 
represented.  He  showed  that  if  in  the  crucial  passage  from  the 
Tempest  Shakespeare  had  followed  Golding’s  version,  he  followed 
it  only  so  far  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  that  he  had  the  original 
in  his  hands  or  in  his  memory,  and  had  introduced  touches  from 
it.  But  Maginn,  who  had  neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  minute 
investigation,  went  no  further.  Then,  in  two  articles  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  for  December,  1879,  and  January,  1880,  and  since  re¬ 
printed  in  his  Shakspere  Studies,  the  late  Mr.  Spencer  Baynes 
took  up  the  subject.  He  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  kind 
of  education  which  Shakespeare  would  probably  receive  at  school, 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  methods  and  courses  of  study 
described  in  Brinsley’s  Ludus  Literarius  and  Hoole’s  New  Dis- 
coverie  of  the  Old  Arte  of  Teaching  Schoole,  written  respectively 
about  1611  and  1636,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  contribution  to  the  subject.  What  was  prescribed  by  pro¬ 
fessed  educational  reformers  about  1611  and  1636,  is  hardly  likely, 
however,  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  what  actually  obtained  in  a 
provincial  grammar  school  in  or  about  1571,  and  I  shall  therefore 
substitute  for  the  curriculum  prescribed  by  them  the  curriculum 
drawn  up  for  Ipswich  Grammar  School  in  1528.  For  the  rest. 
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if  we  except  the  point  about  Titania,  which  will  be  referred  to 
presently,  Mr.  Baynes  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  as  he  does  not  distinguish  between  what  Shakespeare  could 
have  read  only  in  the  original  and  what  was  accessible  to  him 
in  translation. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  though  we  have  no  proof,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  received  his  education  at  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Grammar 
School,  and  it  may,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  explained, 
be  assumed  with  equal  probability  that  the  instruction  given 
there  was  analogous  and  not  inferior  to  that  ordinarily  given  in 
the  schools  of  that  day.  He  would  enter  the  school  some  time 
between  his  eighth  and  ninth  year.  After  passing  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  A.  B.  C.-darius,  who  would  teach  him  his  alphabet,  he 
would  at  once  begin  Latin,  which  he  would  learn  as  we  now 
commonly  learn,  for  practical  purposes,  modern  languages,  that 
is,  colloquially  through  questions  and  answers  in  the  language 
itself,  and  by  getting  phrases  and  sentences  by  heart,  in  other 
words,  through  what  is  prescribed  in  the  curricula  of  those  times 
as  Sententice  Pueriles,  Pueriles  Confabulatiunculce,  and  Corderius’s 
Colloquies.  He  would  at  the. same  time  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  Lilly’s  Latin  Grammar  [Brevissiina  Institutio  seu  Ratio  Gram- 
viatices  cognoscendce  ad  omniuvi  •puerorum  utilitatem  pnescripta), 
prescribed  by  royal  proclamation  in  each  reign  for  use  in  every 
grammar  school,  and  in  construing  and  parsing  the  sentences  learnt. 
Of  his  familiarity  with  this  part  of  a  classical  education  he  gives 
us  an  amusing  illustration  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (Act  IV.,  Sc. 
II.,  and  Act  V.,  Sc.  I.),  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Act  III., 
Sc.  I.),  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  I.).  He 
would  then  proceed  to  such  books  as  Erasmus’s  Colloquies,  Man¬ 
tuan’s  Eclogues  (see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IV.,  II.),  and  Cato’s 
Disticha,  on  to  such  books  as  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  Heroides,  and 
Tristia,  Virgil’s  jdSneid  and  Georgies,  select  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  and  portions  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero  and  Livy.  The 
curriculum  of  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  drawn  up  as  early  as 
1528,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  instruction  provided 
in  the  best  schools  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  There  were  eight  classes 
in  the  school.  In  the  first  two  the  pupils  were  thoroughly 
exercised  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  the  text-book  being  Lilly’s 
Grammar.  In  the  third  form  they  read  a  Latin  version  of  ^sop, 
and  Terence;  in  the  fourth,  Virgil;  in  the  fifth,  Cicero’s  Select 
Letters;  in  the  sixth,  Sallust  and  Caesar’s  Commentaries;  in  the 
seventh,  Horace’s  Epistles  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  Fasti, 
and  they  were  also  required  to  write  Latin  verses.  In  the  eighth 
they  read  the  Commentaries  of  Donatus,  and  were  required  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  style  and  characteristics  of  Terence. 

By  1570,  Greek  was  commonly,  though  not  universally,  taught 
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in  schools,  and  whether  it  formed  part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  Stratford  School  would  depend  purely  on  the  headmaster. 

If  he  werei  “  a  progressive  ”  he  would  teach  it,  if  not,  the 
instruction  would  be  confined  to  Latin.  When  taught  it  was 
taught  only  in  the  highest  forms.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
it  was  taught  at  Stratford,  for,  in  a  much  more  obscure  place, 
Rotherham  Grammar  School,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  sixth  and  seventh  forms  were,  in  addition 
to  being  drilled  in  Greek  grammar  (probably  Clenard’s  or 
Camden’s),  construing  the  Greek  Testament  and  Isocrates  into 
Latin.  We  learn  from  Ascham  that  at  Cambridge  as  early  as 
1542,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Hero<lotus,  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  were  as  familiar  to 
students  as  the  Latin  classics  used  to  be.^  And  this  implies  a 
high  standard  of  preliminary  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
That  the  instruction  at  Stratford  School  was  of  a  superior  kind 
and  included  Greek  is  very  probable.  The  headmaster  when 
Shakespeare  entered  the  school  was  Walter  Roche.  Roche  was,  or 
had  been,  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  and  Corpus  in 
Roche’s  time, — he  was  elected  Fellow  in  1558 — was  in  point  of 
learning  and  intellectual  activity  pre-eminent  in  Oxford.  The 
founder,  Richard  Fox,  who  had  himself  in  1477  been  headmaster 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  School,  had  designed  it  as  a  centre  of  the 
New  Learning.  It  was  the  first  college  in  which  Greek  was 
taught,  and  in  which  the  intelligent  study  of  the  chief  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  superseded  the  barbarism,  to  use  Fox’s  own 
word,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  were  the  antecedents  of 
Shakespeare’s  first  schoolmaster;  of  Roche’s  successors,  Thomas 
Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  we  know  nothing,  but  may  safely 
assume  that  as  scholars  they  were  not  inferior  to  their  prede¬ 
cessor.  Of  the  efiiciency  with  which  Latin  was  taught  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  School,  and  of  the  familiarity  of  lads  educated 
at  that  school  with  the  language,  we  are  fortunately  not  without 
proof.  In  the  Appendix  to  Malone’s  Life  of  Shakespeare  will 
be  found  two  Latin  letters,  written  by  alumni  of  Stratford 
School,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  one  by  Abraham  Sturley, 
afterwards  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  to  Richard  Quiney, 
Shakespeare’s  friend,  and  one  by  young  Richard  Quiney,  then 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  to  his  father  in  London.  The  Latin 
is  not  indeed  of  classical  purity,  but,  copious  and  fluent,  it 
certainly  shows  a  considerable  knowledge  of  idiom  and 
vocabulary,  and  great  skill  in  composition.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  the  writers  must  have  been  able  to  read  Latin  with  perfect 
facility.*  We  may  therefore  with  probability  assume  that,  unless 

(1)  See  his  remarkable  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in 
his  letter  to  Brandesby.  Epittolae.  Works,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  pp.  25-6. 

(2)  See  Malone’s  Shakespeare.  Edit.  Boswell,  Vol.  I.,  661-564. 
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the  young  Shakespeare  was  either  lazy  or  stupid,  he  must  have 
left  school  with  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and,  it  may 
be,  fairly  or  even  well  grounded  in  Greek. 

But  to  pass  from  conjecture  to  facts.  It  may  be  conceded  at 
once  that  nothing  which  Shakespeare  has  left  us  warrants  us  in 
pronouncing  with  certainty  that  he  read  the  Greek  classics  in  the 
original,  or  even  that  he  possessed  enough  Greek  to  follow  the 
Latin  versions  of  those  classics  in  the  Greek  text.  He  may  have 
been  competent  to  do  this,  he  may  habitually  have  done  so,  but 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  obvious,  absolute  proof  is 
impossible.  What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  with  the  Latin  classics,  and,  through  Latin,  with 
the  Greek  classics. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language  is  evident,  first,  from 
the  fact  that  he  has,  with  minute  particularity  of  detail,  based 
a  poem  and  a  play  on  a  poem  of  Ovid  and  on  a  comedy  of  Plautus 
which  he  must  have  read  in  the  original,  as  no  English  transla¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  we  know,  existed  at  the  time;  secondly,  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  adapted  and  borrowed  many  passages  from  the 
classics  which  were  almost  certainly  only  accessible  to  him  in 
the  Latin  language;  and  thirdly,  from  the  fact  that  when  he 
may  have  followed  English  translations  it  is  often  quite  evident 
that  he  had  the  original  either  by  him  or  in  his  memory.  Let 
us  first  take  the  case  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  The  story,  as  told 
by  Shakespeare,  follows  the  story  as  told  by  Ovid  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Fasti  {Fasti,  II.,  721-852).  It  had  also  been  told  in 
English  by  four  writers  who  had  likewise  modelled  their  narra¬ 
tives  on  Ovid,  by  Chaucer  in  the  Legende  of  Goode  Women,  by 
Lydgate  in  his  Falls  of  Princes,  by  Gower  in  his  Confessio 
Amantis,  and,  in  prose,  by  Painter  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure;  but 
a  careful  comparison  of  these  narratives  with  Shakespeare’s  which 
cannot  lie  given  in  detail  here,  will  conclusively  show  that 
Shakespeare  has  followed  none  of  them — that  Ovid,  and  Ovid 
only,  is  his  original.  The  details  given  in  Ovid  which  neither 
Chaucer  nor  any  of  the  other  narrators  reproduce,  but  which  are 
reproduced  by  Shakespeare,  place  this  beyond  question.  Thus 
Shakespeare  alone  represents  the 

Nunc  primuin  externa  pectora  tacta  inanu. 

Her  breasts, . 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered 

Save  'of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

the  fine  touch 

Quid,  victor,  gaudesP  hsec  te  victoria  perdet. 

The  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain. 

Nor  has  the  “  ter  conuta  loqui,  ter  destitit  ”  been  noticed  by 
Chaucer  or  the  others,  though  it  is  reproduced  by  Shakespeare. 
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In  Ovid  and  Shakespeare,  though  not  in  Chaucer  or  in  the  others, 
Lucretia’s  father  and  husband  throw  themselves  on  her  corpse. 
One  touch  indeed  not  only  proves  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
Shakespeare  follows  Ovid,  but  his  scholarship  too— for  the  Latin  is 
obscure  and  difficult :  “  Brutus  adest,  tandemque  animo  sua  nomina 
fallit,”  that  is,  stultifies  his  name  (brutus,  stupid)  by  the  courage 
fte  shows.  This  Shakespeare  interprets  in  the  stanza  beginning : 

“  Brutus  who  plucked  the  knife,”  etc.  In  a  word,  a  comparison  of 
Chaucer’s  and  Shakespeare’s  narratives  will  show  that  each  repre¬ 
sents  an  independent  study  of  the  Latin  original,  and  that  Shake¬ 
speare  has  followed  Ovid  with  scrupulous  care.  When  this  poem 
was  written  there  was  no  English  translation  of  the  Fasti,  and 
Shakespeare  must  therefore  have  read  it  in  the  original.^  Let  us 
next  take  Venus  and  Adonis.  In  Fen«.<t  and  Adonis  he  again 
draws  on  Ovid,  the  material,  profusely  and  superbly  embroidered 
and  expanded  with  original  imagery  and  detail,  being  derived 
from  the  story  as  told  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses, 
with  much  which  is  borrowed  from  the  story  of  Salmacis 
and  Hermaphroditus  in  the  fourth  book,  and  from  the  story 
of  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt  in  the  eighth  book.  But  the 
Metamorphoses  had  been  translated  by  Arthur  Golding  in 
1575;  republished  in  a  second  edition  in  1587.  That  Shake¬ 
speare  was  acquainted  with  Golding’s  translation  is  certain, 
and,  as  he  may  possibly  have  followed  Golding  and  not 
Ovid  in  Venus  and  Adonis,  this  poem  cannot  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  his  Latin  scholarship.  It  is,  I  may  add,  just  as  likely  that  he 
followed  the  original,  as  that  he  followed  the  translation,  but  as 
this  does  not  admit  of  positive  proof  it  is  not  here  pressed.  I 
hope  presently  to  show  that  if  elsewhere  he  used  Golding’s  version 
it  was  not  because  of  any  unfamiliarity  with  the  original.  Be¬ 
fore  passing  from  Ovid  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  in  the 
dramas  many  apparent  reminiscences  of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus, 
and  of  these  Epistles  there  was  no  English  version  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time.  I  will  give  one  example.  In  Epistle  II.,  Book  II., 
31-32,  we  have  :  — 

Fortuna  miserrima  tuta  est, 

Nam  timor  eventus  deterioris  ahcst. 

Of  this  the  lines  in  Lear,  lY.,  I.,  2-5,  are  simply  an  expansion :  — 

To  be  worst, 

The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  Fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear, 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best. 

The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

(1)  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  241,  says  that  among 
Coxeter’s  notes  there  is  mention  of  an  English  translation  of  the  Fasti  before  the 
year  1570,  but  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  Coieter’s  assertions  are  well  known ; 
there  is  no  record  of  this  translation  being  seen,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
version  either  in  the  Stationers’  Register  or  elsewhere. 
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Next  comes  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  an  adaptation,  with  additions  and  modifications,  of  the  Mencechmi 
of  Plautus,  while  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  is  directly 
imitated  from  the  Amphitruo  of  the  same  poet  [Amphitruo,  Act  I., 
Sc.  I.,  and  Act  IV.,  Sc.  I-VI.).  Now,  it  is  all  hut  certain  that 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  written  between  1589  and  1592,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  end  of  1594.  At 
that  date  there  were  no  known  English  translations  of  those  plays 
in  existence,  for  Warner’s  version  of  the  Mencechmi  did  not 
appear  till  1595.  It  is  therefore  probable  almost  to  certainty 
that  Shakespeare  must  have  read  Plautus  in  the  original.  Of 
his  familiarity,  indeed,  with  Plautus,  there  can  be  no  question. 
In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  he  borrows  the  names  of  two  of  the 
characters,  Tranio  and  Grumio,  from  the  Mostellaria.  The  scene 
in  the  same  play,  where  the  Pedant,  assuming  the  form  of 
Vincentio,  is  confronted  with  the  real  Vincentio,  is  plainly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  scene  in  the  Trinumus,  where  the  Sycophant, 
bringing  a  bill  of  credit  purporting  to  come  from  Charmides,  is 
confronted  by  Charmides  himself.  The  character,  position,  and 
fate  of  Falstaffe  in  The  Merry  are  so  analogous  to  those 

of  Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  reminiscence.  Parolles  and  Pistol  are  plainly  studies 
from  Plautus.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  we  find  the  same  puns 
and  plays  on  words  in  the  two  poets.  Thus,  as  Steevens  notices, 
the  play  on  the  word  “  crow,”  meaning  a  “  crow-bar.”  as  well  as 
the  bird,  in  Comedy  of  Errors  (III.,  I.),  “  If  a  crow  help  us  in, 
sirrah,  we’ll  pluck  a  crow  together,”  is  exactly  analogous  to 
the  play  on  “upupa,”  which  means  a  “hoopoe”  or  a  “mattock,” 
in  the  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Captivi.  So  in  The  Merry 
Wives :  — 

Falstaffe:  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pistol:  Two  yards  and  more. 

where  we  have  exactly  the  same  turn  as  in  Plautus’s  untrans¬ 
latable  turn,  where  one  character  says  to  another,  “  Salve :  Quid 
agitur?”  and  the  person  addressed  replies,  “Statur  hie  ad  hunc 
modum  ”  (Pseudolus,  I.,  V.),  and  repeated  in  Terence. 

It  is  always  perilous  to  infer  direct  imitation  from  parallel 
passages  which  may  be  mere  coincidences,  but  it  is  surely  not 
unlikely  that  Polonius’s  famous  precept  in  Hamlet — 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

may  be  a  terse  reminiscence  of  Plautus’s — it  may  be  given  in 
English — “If  you  lend  a  person  any  money  it  becomes  lost,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  When  you  ask  for  it  back  again  you 
may  find  a  friend  made  an  enemy  by  your  kindness.  Should 
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you  press  still  further,  either  you  must  part  with  that  which  you 
have  lent,  or  else  you  must  lose  that  friend,”  Trinumus  (IV'.,  III.). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  famous  speech  of  Jacques  in  A.s 
You  Like  It,  “All  the  world’s  a  stage,”  etc.,  was  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  by  the  phrase  from  Petronius,  which  was  inscribed 
on  the  portico  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  Totus  mundux  agit  his- 
irionem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  found  the  germ  of  the  noble 
passage  about  the  poet  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in 
Plautus’s  Pseudolus  (Act  I.,  Sc.  lY.,  7-10):  — 

Sed  quasi  pocta,  tabulas  quoin  cepit  sibi, 

Quaerit  quod  nusqunm  cat  gentium,  reperit  tainen  : 

Facit  illud  verisimile  quod  mendacium  eat. 

But  just  as  the  poet  when  he  has  taken  up  his  tablets  seeks  what 
exists  nowhere  among  men,  and  yet  finds  it,  and  makes  that  like  truth 
which  is  mere  fiction. 

In  any  case,  of  Shakespeare’s  familiarity  with  Plautus  there  can 
be  no  doubt — I  have  only  given  a  few  typical  illustrations,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  if  treated  in  detail,  would  require  a  monograph— and  that 
he  read  him  in  the  Latin  is  all  but  certain.  If  it  be  argued 
that  he  had  access  to  MS.  translations,  we  can  only  reply  that 
the  balance  of  probability  is  very  much  more  in  favour  of  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  facts  than  of  arguments  based  on  unsupported 
hypothesis,  for  of  such  translations  there  is  no  record.^  Of 
Terence,  whom  he  frequently  recalls  (see  Colman’s  notes  in 
his  translation),  I  say  nothing,  because  he  had  access  to  Nicolas 
Udall’s  Floures  for  Latin  Speakyng,  containing  an  English 
version  of  a  large  portion  of  three  of  the  Comedies,  published 
in  1560,  to  the  second  edition  containing  versions  from  the 
remaining  Comedies,  published  in  1575,  and  later  to  Richard 
Bernard’s  literal  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Comedies,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1598. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Titus  Andronicus  and  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  VI.  are  saturated  with  the  influence  of  these  tragedies, 
that  that  influence  is  as  obviously  apparent  in  Richard  III.,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  traced  in  King  John,  in  Hamlet,  and  in  Macbeth. 
This  has  been  so  fully,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  CunlifEe,  in  his  excellent  monograph.  The 
Influence  of  Seneca  on  Elizabethan  Tragedy  (pp.  66-88),  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  But  what 

(1)  In  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museimi  there  are  only  two  versions  from 
classical  dramatists  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  sixteenth  century — an  anonymous 
version  of  Seneca’s  Mtdea,  circa  1600  (Sloane,  911  f.b.  100-115  b.),  and  a  version  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Iphigenia  in  .iulis,  by  Lady  Lumley  (Roy.  15,  a.  ix.  f.  63). 
In  the  Bodleian  there  are  none  at  all.  This  seems  proof  positive  that  classical 
translations  could  not  have  circulated  on  a  large  scale,  or  more  erxamples  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  make  their  way  into  these  collections. 
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I  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  Shakespeare  read  Seneca  in  the  Latin 
original,  not  in  the  lumbering  English  version  of  Studley,  Nevile, 
Newton,  Nuce,  and  Jasper  Heywood,  published  by  Newton  in 
1581.  This  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  his  reminis¬ 
cences  and  imitations  with  the  English  version  and  the  Latin 
original,  though,  necessarily  in  some  eases,  it  is  not  possible 
to  decide  which  he  may  have  followed.  As  an  illustration  of  a 
reminiscence  which  must  have  been  from  the  Latin,  take  these 
lines  from  King  John  (III.,  IV.):  — 

A  sceptre  snatch’d  with  an  unrulj  hand 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gain’d  : 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up, 

a  passage  recalling  generally  Hercules  Furens,  341-345:  — 

Rapta  sed  trepida  manu 
Sceptra  obtinentur  :  omnis  in  ferro  est  salus. 

Quod  civibus  tenere  te  invitis  scias, 

Strictus  tuetur  ensis  :  alieno  in  loco 
Hand  stabile  regnum  est. 


Now  the  English  translation  not  9nly  mistranslates  “  obtinentur,” 
but  gives  an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  whole  passage.  In 
Titus  Andronicus^  Seneca  is  twice  quoted  from  memory  in  the 
Latin  :  — 

Sit  fas  aut  nefas 

Per  stvga  per  manes  vehor. 

II.  1. 


cf.  Hippolytus,  1180 : 


Again, 


IV. 


Per  styga  per  aiunes 
1: 


sequar. 


Magni  dominator  poli 

Tam  lentus  audis  scelera?  tarn  lentus  videsP 


the  original  being  “  Mague  regnator  Deum,”  etc.  (Hippolytus, 
671-672).  The  English  version  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  Seneca,  and,  indeed,  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  Hobbes’  semi-doggrel  version  of  the  Iliad  stands  to  the 
Cxreek  original.  But  in  his  earlier  plays  Shakespeare’s  style  is 
often  the  exact  counterpart  in  English  of  Seneca’s  style  in  Latin. 

Next,  let  us  take  Horace.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  there  was  no 
translation  of  the  Odes,  and  yet  his  plays  abound  in  what  certainly 
appear  to  be  reminiscences  of  them.  Take  a  very  few  from  very 
many.  Thus  in  Richard  111.  the  lines  (III.,  V.) :  — 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor,  &c. 


(1)  Thai  Titus  Andronicus  is  Shakespeare’s  work  is  as  certain  as  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  him  can  be ;  external  and  internal  evidence  alike  are  conclusive  as  to 
ite  authenticity. 
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is  exactly  the  Nescius  auroB  fallacis,  with  the  context  of  Odes,. 
I.,  V.,  while  Shylock’s  warning  to  Jessica  [Merchant  of  Venice, 
IL,  V.):- 

Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 

And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck’d  fife, 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 

Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  streets. 

is  all  but  a  literal  translation  of 

Primk  nocte  domum  claude;  neque  in  rias 
Sub  cantu  querulse  despice  tibise, 

Odes  III.,  VII.,  29-30. 

just  as  the  expression  in  Henry  V.  (I.,  I.),  about  the  summer 
grass,  “unseen  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty,”  is  exactly  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  image  in  the  twelfth  Ode  of  the  first  book  45-46. 

Ci-escit,  occulto  velut  arbor  sevo, 

Fama  Marcelli. 

The  lines  in  Much  Ado,  IV.,  I.:  — 

What  we  have  we  prize,  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack’d  and  lost. 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us. 

Whiles  it  was  ours. 

look  very  like  a  paraphrase  of  Odes  III.,  XXIV.,  31-32:  — 

Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quserimus  inridi. 


J 


•  > 
I. 

..  f. 

i 


The  fourth  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  Henry  VI.,  Part  111.,  is- 
simply  a  paraphrase  of  Ode  XIV.  of  Book  I. 

There  is  a  very  curious  bombastic  passage  in  Henry  V.,  III., 


The  melted  snow 

Upon  the  valleys  :  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon, 


which  sounds  like  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  line  in  the 
fifth  satire  of  the  second  book:  — 

Furius  hihernas  cand  Tiive  conspuit  Alpes. 


The  “  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry  ”  had,  indeed,  been 
translated  by  Thomas  Brant  in  1556,  but  Brant  omits  the  passage 
altogether,  so  that  if  it  be  a  reminiscence  it  is  presumably  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Latin.  Again,  Juvenal  was  not  translated 
into  English  until  after  Shakespeare’s  death,  but  that  he  had. 
read  him  seems  certain.  He  is — there  can  surely  be  no  doubt 
about  this — the  “  satirical  rogue  ”  whom  Hamlet  is  reading  (Act  II.,. 
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"Sc.  II.),  Bnd  the  terrible  picture  of  old  age,  in  the  tenth  satire, 
to  which  Hamlet  refers,  seems  to  have  haunted  Shakespeare. 
When  Lear,  as  he  hears  the  thunder  crash  over  his  head,  breaks 
■out  into  the  speech  beginning :  — 

Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undirulged  crimes,  &c. 

he  recalls  with  an  exactness  not  likely  to  be  accidental  the 
sublime  lines  in  Juvenal’s  thirteenth  satire  (223-226),  where  he 
describes  the  agonies  of  a  terror-stricken  conscience  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Nor  can  we  attribute  to  mere  coincidence 
the  terse  translation  given  of  Juvenal’s  lines  (Sat.  X.,  346-352)  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (II.,  I.) :  — 

We  ignorant  of  ourselres 
Beg  often  our  own  barms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Denj  us  for  our  good  :  so  find  we  profit 
Bj  losing  of  oar  prajers. 

We  have  again  what  seem  to  be  reminiscences  of  Juvenal  in 
•■Cymbeline,  III.,  III.,  82-83,  cf.  Sat  X.,  25-27 ;  in  I.  Henry  IV.,  Y., 
IV.  (the  reflections  on  Hotspur),  and  same  satire,  168-173,  and 
many  other  passages.^ 

In  Shakespeare’s  time  there  was  no  translation  of  the  fragments 
-of  Cicero’s  De  Repuhlicd,  or  of  Saint  Augustine’s  De  Civitate  Dei, 

(1)  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  had  not  read  Lucretius,  and  of 
Lucretius  there  was  no  translation  imtil  long  after  the  Elizabethan  age.  No 
parallels  indeed  can  be  pointed  out  which  may  not  be  mere  coincidences,  but 
cumulatively  they^  are  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
passages  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress  him.  Thus  the  exquisitely 
pathetic  picture  of  the  heifer  hunting  with  lowings  after  its  butchered  calf  (Lucretius 
II.,  352-360)  appears  in  2  Henry  VI.,  III.,  I.,  210-216;  the  piteous  helplessness 
of  the  new-born  baby  greeting  with  a  wail  the  world  of  misery  into  which  it  has 
been  cast  (V.  223-227)  is  represented  with  literalness  in  Lear,  IV.,  VI.,  and  seems 
to  be  remembered  in  Macbeth,  I.,  VII.,  21.  The  Duke’s  speech  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  III.,  I.,  is  nothing  but  the  quintessence  of  Lucretius’  similar  fortification 
against  the  fear  of  death  (V.,  914-965),  while  Claudio’s  terrors  condense  partly 
Lucretius,  Id.,  883-885,  and  partly  Virgil,  Ain.  VI.,  740-743;  the  dirge  in  Cymbe¬ 
line  is  a  variation  of  the  same  philosophy.  Again,  in  Ariel’s  Song  in  the  Tempest, 
“  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade,”  etc.,  is  a  most  exquisite  adaptation  of  Lucretius 
II.,  1002-1006,  while  the  constant  process  in  nature  of  dissolution  and  re-combina¬ 
tion  is  continually  dwelt  on  by  Shakespeare,  always  in  passages  closely  recalling 
Lucretius  (see  Friar  Lawrence’s  soliloquy,  Hum.  and  Jul.,  II.,  111.;  Timon’s 
soliloquy,  Timon  of  Athens,  IV.,  111).  What  appear  to  be  imdoubted  reminis- 
oencee  of  II.  20-39  permeate  Hemry  V.’s  soliloquy  (Henry  F.,  IV.,  I.),  as  well 
M  the  conclusion  of  Henry  VI. ’s  (3  Henry  VI.,  II.,  V.).  And  we  have  certainly 
the  note  of  Lucretius,  see  particularly  V.  306-318,  in  Sonnets,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  where 
the  passage  is  almost  translated,  while  it  is  echoed  in  Lear  (IV.,  VI.). 

O  ruin’d  piece  of  Nature!  This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  naught, 

and  again  in  the  great  passage  in  the  Tempest,  IV.,  I. 
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where  the  passage  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  is  quoted.  lu 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Henry  V .  occur  these  lines :  — 

For  Government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent ; 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

Like  Musike. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  Theobald  was  perfectly  right  in  main¬ 
taining  that  this  was  borrowed  from  Cicero’s  De  Republicd :  — 

“Sic  ex  summis,  et  mediis,  et  infimis  interjectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis, 
moderatam  ratione  civatatem^  consensu  dissimiliorum  concinere;  et  quse 
harmonia  a  musicis  dicitur  in  cantu,  earn  esse  in  civitate  concordiam.” 

And  now  we  come  to  what  seems  to  me  conclusive  proof  not 
only  that  Shakespeare  read  Latin  but  that  he  read  the  Greek 
classics  in  the  Latin  versions.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida  (Act  III., 
Sc.  III.),  is  the  following  passage,  too  long  to  quote  entirely,  so  I 
give  what  is  material  as  an  illustration :  — 

Ulysses:  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me :  That  man . . 


.  .  Feels  not  what  he  owes  but  by  reflection. 

AehiUes:  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses, 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  other’s  eyes ;  nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 

That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense  behold  itself 
Not  going  from  itself,  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other,  &c . 


Ulysses:  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 

It  is  familiar,  but  at  the  author's  drift. 

Who,  Ac. 

Now,  of  all  the  myriad  commentators  on  Shakespeare  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  pointed  out  that  the  “strange  fellow”  is 
Plato,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  the  First  Alcibiades. 
I  give  a  literal  version  of  the  most  material  portions  of  the 
passage :  — 

Socrates:  You  have  observed,  then,  that  the  face  of  him  who  looks  into 
the  eye  of  another  appears  visible  to  himself  in  the  eye-sight  of  the  person 
opposite  to  him  *  *  *  *  An  eye,  therefore,  beholding  an  eye  and  looking 

into  that  in  the  eye  which  is  most  perfect,  and  which  is  the  instrument 
of  vision,  would  thus  see  itself?  •  *  *  *  Then,  if  the  eye  is  to  see 
itself,  it  must  look  at  the  eye  and  at  that  part  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
virtue  of  the  eye  resides,  and  which  is  like  herself.  *  *  •  *  jjor  should 
we  know  that  we  were  the  persons  to  whom  anything  belonged^  if  we  did 
not  know  ourselves. 
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So,  too,  the  lines  which  follow :  — 

No  man  is  the  lord  of  anything  i 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting 
Till  he  communicates  his  parts  to  others. 

are  derived  from  an  earlier  paragraph  in  the  dialogue,  “  When 
a  person  is  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  another,  that  surely 
proves  his  own  understanding  of  any  matter.”  And,  curiously 
enough,  there  seems  to  be  another  reminiscence  of  this  dialogue  in 
the  play  (Act  III.,  Sc.  II.) :  — 

O  that  1  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman 

To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 

Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays. 

Cf.  Socrates:  He  who  loves  your  soul  is  the  true  lover. 

Alcibiades:  That  is  the  necessary  inference. 

Socrates:  The  lover  of  the  lady  goes  away  when  the  flower  of  youth 
fades?  ♦  *  *  *  But  he  who  loves  the  soul  goes  not  away. 

Now,  Plalo  was  accessible  only  in  Shakespeare’s  time  through 
the  Latin  version,  namely,  the  .complete  works  translated  by 
Ficino,  published  at  Bale  in  1551,  or  in  another  edition  of  Ficino’s 
version  published  at  Venice  in  1581  (in  Colophon,  dated  1570),  or 
in  the  translation  by  Janus  Cornarius,  published  at  Bale  in  1561, 
though  this  particular  dialogue  may  have  been  brought  to  his 
notice  by  a  beautifully  printed  quarto  published  at  Paris  in  1560. 
[Platonis  Alcibiades  Primus;  V el  De  Naturd  hominis.  Marcilio 
Ficino  Interprete.  Paris,  1560).  The  sub-title,  it  may  be  added, 
would  be  likely  to  attract  him  to  it. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  famous  passage 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.,  I., 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls,  &c., 

was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Latin  version  of  Plato’s  Republic 
X.  pp.  610-611,  see  particularly  the  comparison  of  the  matter- 
clogged  soul  to  the  sea-god  Glaucus. 

So  much  for  classical  works,  which  were  not  accessible  to 
Shakespeare  in  English  translations.  We  have  now  to  consider 
his  relation  to  works  which  had  been  translated  into  English,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  may  have  read  in  his  own  language.  With 
regard  to  Plutarch,  it  is  of  course  quite  clear  that  he  went  no 
further  than  North’s  version  of  Aniyot’s  French,  and  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  Farmer  has  made  out  his  case.  There 
remain,  to  confine  ourselves  to  works  with  all  of  which  he  was 
acquainted,  and  with  some  of  which  he  w*as  familiar,  the  ^iHneid  of 
Virgil,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid,  the  comedies  of 
(1)  See  the  whole  passage,  Ahxbxades  1.,  p.  132,  153. 
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Terence,  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  Now,  in  all  cases  where  he 
refers  to  these  works,  or  has  borrowed  or  adapted  from  them,  it 
is  at  least  as  probable,  and  this  may  be  maintained  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  he  had  the  originals  in  his  hands  or  in  his  memory,  as 
that  he  had  the  English  versions.  Take  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
on  which  he  is  habitually  drawing.  Mr.  Spencer  Baynes  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  Shakespeare  derived  the  name  Titania  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  original,  where  it  is  always  used  as  an 
epithet,  and  an  epithet  which  Golding  invariably  translates  by  a 
periphrasis,  the  word  itself  nowhere  occurring  in  Golding’s  ver¬ 
sion.  As  a  test  passage  let  us  take  the  famous  adaptation  in  the 
T empest  (Act  V.,  Sc.  I.) :  — 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves, 


.  .  .  .  .  .  by  whose  aid. 

Weak  masters  though  ye  be,  I  have  be-dimm’d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call’d  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

. To  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt  :  the  strong-bas’d  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck’d  up 
The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves  at  my  command. 

Have  wak’d  their  sleepers,  op’d  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  poteut  art. 

This  passage,  according  to  Farmer,  owes  everything  to  Golding 
alone;  Golding’s  version  of  the  original  {Metamorphoses  YII.,  197- 
206)  is:  — 

Ye  ayres  and  windes,  ye  elves  of  hills,  of  brookes,  of  woodes  alone 
Of  standing  lakes,  and  of  the  night,  approche  ye  everye  one. 

Through  help  of  whom,  (the  crooked  bankes  much  wondering  at  the  thing) 

I  have  compelled  streames  to  run  cleare  backward  to  their  spring. 

By  charms  I  make  the  calm  seas  rough,  and  make  the  rough  seas  playne. 
And  cover  all  the  sky  with  cloudes,  and  chace  them  thence  againe. 

By  charms  I  raise  and  lay  the  windes,  <S:c.  .  .  . 

And  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  stones  and  trees  do  draw. 

Whole  woodes  and  forests  I  remove,  I  make  the  mountaines  shake 
And  e’en  the  earth  itself  to  moane  and  fearfully  to  quake. 

I  call  up  dead  men  from  their  graves  ****** 

Our  sorcerie  dimmes  the  morning  faire,  and  darks  the  sun  at  noone. 

Beside  this  place  the  original :  — 

Aurseque,  et  venti,  montesque,  amnesque,  lacusque, 

Dique  omnes  nemorum,  Dique  omnes  noctis,  adeste  : 

Quorum  ope,  quum  volui,  ripis  mirantibus,  amnes 
In  fontes  rediere  suos  :  concussaque  sisto, 

Stantia  concutio  cantu  freta  :  nubila  pello 
Nubilaque  induce  :  ventos  abigoque,  vocoque 
Vivaque  saxa,  sua  convulsaque  robora  terra, 

Et  sylvas  moveo;  jubeoque  tremiscere  monies, 

Et  mugire  solum,  raanesque  exire  sepulcris. 
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From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  if  Shakespeare  used  Golding’s 
version — and  this  seems  likely  from  the  opening  line — he  used 
also  the  original.  There  is  nothing  in  Golding  corresponding 
to  the  original  in  “  sua  convulsaque  robora  terra,”  which  he  omits 
entirely,  but  Shakespeare  accurately  recalls  it  in  rifted  Jove’s 
stout  oak  while  the  touch  in  “  op’d  and  let  them  forth”  unfolds 
the  meaning  of  “  exire  ”  which  Golding  does  not ;  so  again  Shake¬ 
speare  represents  “  voco  ” — “  call’d  forth,”  which  Golding  alto¬ 
gether  misses.  How  admirably,  it  may  be  added,  has  Shakespeare 
caught  the  colour,  ring,  and  rhythm  of  the  original,  and  how 
utterly  are  they  missed  in  the  lumbering  homeliness  of  Golding. 
There  is  another  test  passage  in  Cymheline.  Pisanio’s  account  of 
the  sailing  away  of  Posthumus  and  the  remarks  of  Imogen  (I., 
III.)  are  no  doubt,  as  Steevens  observes,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  (460-471), 
describing  Halcyone  watching  the  departure  of  Ceyx.  But  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Shakespeare’s  narrative  with  Golding  and  Ovid  will 
show  that  he  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  thinking  of  the 
original  than  of  the  version,  and  the  same  will  apply  to  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  I  have  not  space  for  further  illus¬ 
trations  of  Shakespeare’s  use  either  of  Ovid  or  of  other  classical 
authors  in  Latin,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them. 
These  are  typical,  and  the  impression  which  they  and  scores  of 
other  passages  make  is,  that  Shakespeare  was  writing  not  with  any 
direct  or  perhaps  conscious  intention  of  imitating,  or  even  with 
the  original  before  him,  but  with  reminiscences  of  it  floating 
more  or  less  vividly  in  his  memory. 

I  hope  I  have  now  adduced  suflScient  evidence  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted,  and  acquainted  in  the  original,  with 
some  of  the  chief  Latin  poets.  I  have  next  to  show  that  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin  language  the  Greek  classics  were  acces¬ 
sible  to  him,  and  that  through  this  medium  he  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with  those  Greek  classics  who  would  be  likely  to  attract 
him — namely,  the  dramatists.  jEschylus  had  been  literally  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Joannes  Sanravius  in  1555,  in  an  edition 
printed  at  Bale  {j^schyli,  Poetce  vetustissimi,  Tragoedice  sex  quot 
extant,  summd  fide  ac  diligentid  e  Grceco  in  Latinum  sermonem 
utriusque  linguce  tironibus  ad  verhum  conversce  MDLV.).  Of 
Sophocles  there  were  several  translations.  In  1543  appealed 
at  Venice  the  flrst  Latin  translation,  with  brief  marginal 
notes.  In  1549  a  literal  version  of  the  seven  tragedies,  containing 
brief  introductions  to  each  play,  “  ad  utilitatem  juventutis  qu» 
studiosa  est  Graecse,”  and  dedicated  to  our  Edward  VI., 
was  published  at  Frankfort.  This  was  succeeded  by  another 
translation  of  the  seven  tragedies,  published  at  Paris  in  1557, 
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Next  year  the  seven  tragedies  were  translated  into  Latin  verse, 
the  dialogue  in  Iambic  senarii,  the  choruses  into  Trochaic, 
lambic,  or  Anapaestic  dimeters,  with  marginal  comments  and 
elaborate  stage  direcfions,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  by  way 
of  appendix,  is  inserted,  under  the  title  of  “  Sophoclis  Sententiae,” 
a  collection  of  proverbs  and  striking  passages  selected  from  the 
plays — parallels  to  many  of  which  occur  in  Shakespeare.  In  1697 
another  complete  translation,  this  time  a  literal  version  by  Vitus 
Winshemius,  appeared  at  Paris. 

Of  Euripides,  between  1546  and  1597,  there  were  four  complete 
Latin  translations,  three  of  them  with  the  Greek  on  the  opposite 
page.  One  of  them,  that  published  in  1558,  has  a  succinct 
running  commentary  on  the  margin.  In  addition  to  these, 
appeared,  printed  at  Bale  in  1559,  Michael  Neander’s  Aristologia 
Euripidea,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Euripides  chosen  prin¬ 
cipally  for  aphorisms  and  moral  lessons,  with  the  Greek  in  the 
centre  of  each  page,  a  literal  Latin  translation  on  one  margin, 
and  an  elucidatory  commentary  on  the  other.  In  addition  to 
these  were  printed  in  three  charming  little  volumes,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1567,  by  Henry  Stephens,  Select  Tragedies  of  .^schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  namely,  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  the 
Ajax,  Antigone,  and  Electro,  the  Hecuba,  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
Medea,  and  Alcestis,  and  of  each  there  is  a  double  version,  one  a 
literal,  the  other  in  verse.  All  these  versions  are,  it  may  be 
added,  beautifully  printed,  so  that  their  texts  are  a  pleasure  to 
the  eye,  and  as  many  of  them  give  succinct  sketches  of  the  plots 
of  the  plays  as  well  as  elucidatory  notes,  while  the  Latin  of  the 
literal  versions  is  remarkably  simple  and  lucid,  it  is  in  itself 
improbable,  almost  to  the  point  of  being  incredible,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  should  not  have  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  them.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  parallels  in  sentiment  and  reflection  to  be 
found  between  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  dramatists  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  traced,  not  to  those  dramas  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  their  entirety,  but  to  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  tragic  and 
comic  poets.  This,  however,  presents  no  difficulty.  One  of  the 
most  attractively  printed  and  appointed  volumes  which  issued 
from  the  classical  presses  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  Frankfort 
edition  of  Stobseus  (dated  1581),  entitled  Loci  Communes  sacri  et 
profani,  with  the  Greek  on  one  page,  and  a  literal  Latin  line  for 
line  translation  on  the  page  opposite.  That  Shakespeare  could 
easily  have  had  access  to  these  works,  which  we  know  from 
Ascham’s  correspondence  were  current  in  England,  is  certain. 
The  collection  of  books  was  not  only  the  fashion  but  the  passion 
of  the  age.  His  friend  Ben  Jonson  had  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  England,  so  had  Camden  and  Cotton,  and  their 
liberality  in  lending  books  was  proverbial.  He  could  have  had 
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books  from  the  library  of  Southampton,  and  through  Southampton 
from  the  libraries  of  others  of  the  nobility.  The  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  Parker  at  Lamheth  would  have  heen  open  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  collection  at  Gresham  College.  What  afterwards 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  which  contains,  by 
the  way,  an  Aldine  Ovid,  with  his  name  in  autograph,  to  all 
appearance  genuine  on  the  title-page,  was,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
Black  Friar’s  Theatre.  That  he  more  than  probably  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  treasures  thus  accessible  to  him,  I  propose  to  show  in 
the  next  instalment  of  this  article. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  NEW  CHAPTER. 

Mr.  Ch.\mberlain’s  enthusiastic  welcome  home,  and  particularly 
his  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Empire’s  chief  city,  has 
marked  his  countrymen’s  consciousness  of  a  great  Imperial  ex¬ 
periment  magnificently  carried  through.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
is  a  maker  of  precedents,  a  propagandist  and  a  creator.  The  new 
Radicalism,  the  new  diplomacy,  and  the  new  Imperialism  stand 
to  his  credit.  When  it  was  announced  less  than  six  months  ago 
that  he  had  decided  to  go  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  study  its 
problems  on  the  spot,  the  nation  was  taken  by  surprise.  The 
novelty  of  the  proposed  tour  shocked  the  Daily  News  into  saying 
something  almost  pleasant  concerning  the  Colonial  Secretary.  It 
got  so  near  the  mark  of  geniality  as  to  confess  that  there  are 
certain  good  points  about  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  that  he  is  like 
Napoleon  in  his  ability  to  extract  a  new  source  of  political  strength 
from  the  calamity  his  policy  has  wrought.  Where  the  Daily 
News  was  unable  to  impute  sinister  motive  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  remainder  of  the  Press  would  sound  only 
the  gamut  of  praise,  from  the  ready  approval  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  the  MV estminster  Gazette,  the  morning  and  evening 
embodiments  of  sane  Liberal  Imperialism,  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  broad  sheets  which  support  the  Government  with  varying 
degrees  of  warmth  and  candour.  Mr.  Morley  took  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proclaiming  his  belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the 
right  man  doing  the  right  thing,  and  Lord  Rosebery  paid  him 
the  subtlest  compliment  of  all  by  assuring  the  world  that  even 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  action  must 
not  he  taken  as  proof  of  confidence  in  the  Government.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  embarked  under  the  happiest 
of  auspices.  He  received  encouragement  from  that  great  ruler  of 
Empire,  the  Man  in  the  Street,  as  an  Irish  judge  recently  put  it, 
and  he  united  parties  in  favour  of  his  mission :  an  excellent  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  better  condition  of  things  in  South  Africa,  when  we 
remember  how  much  mischief  party  has  been  responsible  for  in 
that  part  of  King  Edward’s  dominions. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  character  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  departure,  it  is  necessary  to  take  cognisance  of  Great 
Britain’s  past  in  dealing  with  South  Africa  in  particular  and  the 
Colonial  Empire  in  general.  The  American  revolt  affords  no  fair 
ground  for  analogy,  or  example.  If  the  colonists  had  been  beaten. 
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as  the  Boers  were,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  George  III.  and 
Lord  North  would  have  taken  a  veiy  different  view  of  their  offence 
from  that  which  would  be  taken  of  a  similar  rising  to-day.  As 
the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  terms  were  dictated  by  the  rebel 
and  not  by  the  Sovereign,  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ghost  of  Washington  haunted 
Downing  Street  for  many  a  day,  and  affected  the  views  of  Ministers 
charged  with  Colonial  affairs.  But  so  far  from  imbibing  wisdom 
from  bitter  experience,  the  Mother  Country  seldom  missed  an 
opportunity  for  taking  the  wrong  course  when  a  decision  in  regard 
to  the  Colonies  was  necessary.  The  two  Colonial  Ministers  who 
stand  out  boldly  in  our  Imperial  record  before  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
time  are  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  worst  and  the  best 
of  his  predecessors.  In  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  Cape  Colony, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  met  a  suggestion  that  the  differences  of  Boer 
and  Briton,  which  culminated  in  the  war,  were  due  to  the  Jameson 
Raid,  with  the  remark  that  they  went  further  back  than  that. 
He  traced  them  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1877. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conflict  began  half-a-century  earlier 
still.  When  the  Cape  was  finally  taken  over  from  Holland,  the 
British  Government  might  have  changed  the  course  of  history 
if  it  had  set  about  the  business  of  governing  the  Colony  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  most  enlightened  of  the  men  on  the  spot.  So  far 
from  seeking  to  conciliate  the  dispossessed  Dutch,  British  Ministers 
and  British  Governors  for  the  most  part  assumed  that  the  Dutch, 
whether  in  conflict  with  British  authority  or  with  the  natives, 
were  necessarily  in  the  wrong.  It  was  left  for  Lord  Glenelg  in 
the  thirties  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  policy  of  incom¬ 
patibility.  Lord  Glenelg  was  not  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Boer 
farmers,  which  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  their  slaves 
were  emancipated.  He  was  responsible  for  other  acts  of  injus¬ 
tice  to  which  the  Boers  were  repeatedly  subject.  The  expansion  of 
a  white  race  over  a  country  populated  with  blacks  must  involve 
conflicts  for  possession  of  territory  and  for  supremacy.  Settlers 
on  and  beyond  the  confines  of  British  jurisdiction  were  the  victims 
of  KaflBr  raids,  which  were,  it  cannot  be  denied,  often  in  the 
nature  of  reprisals.  When  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  worthiest  of  British  Governors,  determined  that  it  was 
essential  to  break  the  power  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  and  proclaim 
British  authority  right  up  to  the  Keiskamma,  he  took  action  which 
not  only  released  large  numbers  of  natives  from  the  tyranny  of 
others,  but  destroyed  the  border  menace  which  kept  settlers  in  a 
state  of  chronic  alarm.  Lord  Glenelg  was  “  got  at”  by  the  philan¬ 
thropist  at  home,  took  the  view  of  the  irresponsible  humanitarian, 
repudiated  Sir  Benjamin  Durban’s  action,  handed  back  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  native,  and  proclaimed  to  the  frontier  farmer  that 
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there  was  neither  justice  nor  finality  about  anything  British. 
The  Boer,  whatever  his  faults,  was  as  much  sinned  against  as 
sinning;  he  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  Downing  Street  incubus,  but 
go  where  he  would  he  could  not  escape  it.  From  the  time  of  the 
great  trek  in  1836  till  the  11th  of  October,  1899,  the  Boer  was 
engaged  in  a  continuous  effort  to  live  apart,  and  he  had  a  hundred¬ 
fold  more  reason  than  the  American  colonist  ever  had  for  hating 
the  Union  Jack.  Had  the  Boer  been  treated  fairly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  new  generations  might  have  grown  up  without  that  hate 
for  the  paramount  power  which  led  the  Boers  themselves,  when¬ 
ever  they  had  the  chance,  to  treat  the  British  as  helots.  It  is 
because  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  and  Lord  Milner’s  policy  promises  to 
inaugurate  a  regime  based  on  reason  and  fair  play,  on  mutual 
respect  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  two  races  for  good  or 
ill  have  to  work  out  their  destiny  side  by  side  in  South  Africa 
that  the  new  chapter,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  it,  inspires 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  Lord  Glenelg’s  treatment  of  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  as  in  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton’s  of  Sir  George  Grey,  in  1859,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach’s  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  1878 — incidents  which  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  inspire  less  self-reliant  Governors  with  a  horror  of 
responsibility  in  great  crises — we  have  the  completest  contrast 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  loyalty  to  Lord  Milner.  But  the  change 
in  that  respect  is  not  more  noteworthy  than  the  difference  in  the 
methods  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  gone  one  better  than  the  best  of  his  predecessors.  Lord 
Carnarvon  also  visited  the  Colonies,  but  not  in  the  capacity  of 
Colonial  Secretary.  He  administered  the  affairs  of  Greater  Britain 
with  partial  success,  and  subsequently  went  to  see  for  himself 
what  the  countries  and  the  communities  in  whose  destiny  he  had 
had  a  voice  were  like.  As  Colonial  Secretary,  probably  the  last 
thing  he  would  have  thought  of  undertaking  was  a  trip  to  the 
Colonies.  He  was  keen  to  promote  their  best  interests,  but  he 
was  better  able  to  gauge  their  necessities  than  to  find  the  means 
of  relieving  them.  Having  been  the  Imperial  instrument  for  the 
carrying  through  of  Canadian  federation  in  1867 ,  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  no  more  and  no  less  than  referee  and  registrar, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  effect 
to  the  policy  of  South  African  federation  which  Sir  George  Grey 
advocated  in  1858.  South  Africa  was  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  he  deemed  it  his  business  to  prepare  the  way  for  unity. 
He  would  federate  South  Africa  as  some  of  his  over-zealous  friends 
considered  he  had  federated  Canada.  But  he  recognised  that  the 
South  African  soil  was  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  any  hope  of 
a  speedy  achievement  of  his  purpose.  It  needed  trenching  and 
preparing  before  the  federal  tree  could  be  planted.  Had  Lord 
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Carnarvon  decided  to  go  to  South  Africa  himaelf  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions,  to  interview  the  leaders,  and  to  get  a  thorough 
grip  of  the  essentials  to  success,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  triumph 
hardly  less  great  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s.  Instead,  he  despatched 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  on  an  informal  mission  of  inquirv.  The 
Colonial  Ministers  had  opposed  Lord  Carnarvon’s  views  as  to 
federation,  and  Mr.  Froude  considered  it  his  duty  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  them.  He  roused  a  storm  of  opposition.  At  places 
like  Bloemfontein  and  Worcester,  he  told  South  Africa  that  she 
was  in  her  nonage,  hut  that  she  could  have  independence  when¬ 
ever  she  wanted  it  and  was  prepared  to  fight  for  it  if  necessary. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  stirred  up  personal  and  political  animosities ; 
on  the  other,  he  encouraged  false  hopes.  If  his  mission  meant 
anything  it  could  only  appear  that  federation  must  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  separation — assuredly  not  the  idea  with  which  he  was 
despatched  to  South  Africa  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  Mr.  Froude’s 
mission  threw  back  the  cause  of  federation  a  quarter  of  a  century 
at  least.  A  large  part  of  South  Africa  was  to  strike  the  blow  for 
independence  to  which  he  referred,  before  it  was  possible  to  revive 
the  question  of  unity  in  a  practical  form. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  profited  by  his  predecessors’  mistakes, 
whether  in  regard  to  their  agents  on  the  spot  or  the  Boers.  Lord 
Milner  was  engaged  in  heroic  efforts  to  restore  the  people  to  their 
homes  and  to  encourage  a  return  of  the  prosperity  which  the  war 
had  shattered.  He  was  devoting  what  time  he  could  spare  from 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  Governor  to  going  about  among  the  people 
investigating  their  condition,  listening  to  their  complaints,  and 
generally  showing  them  that  he  was  not  the  cold-blooded  schemer 
they  Had  believed  him  to  be.  Lord  Milner  had  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  conciliation  and  restoration. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  well  have  considered  that  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  efforts  in  this  direction,  invaluable  as  they  were,  left  him 
little  time  to  investigate  pressing  Imperial  problems  such  as  the 
contribution  the  Colonies  were  to  make  to  the  war  expenditure, 
the  relations  of  white  and  black  races  in  the  labour  market,  and 
the  state  of  feeling  between  Dutch  and  British  throughout  not 
the  new  Colonies  only,  but  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  The 
first  fear  in  some  quarters,  the  first  hope  in  others,  on  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  to  visit  South 
Africa,  was  that  his  action  implied  lack  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Milner.  Such  an  assumption  was  ridiculous  in  face  of  the  history 
of  the  previous  three  years.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  wisely  and 
chivalrously  at  once  made  it  clear  that  it  involved  no  reflection  on 
Lord  Milner,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Lord 
Milner,  who  would  derive  new  strength  from  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  having  been  and  seen  things  for  himself.  South  Africa 
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would  appreciate  the  compliment,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain’s  personal’ 
investigation  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  Colonies  and  the  world 
in  general,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  run  an  Empire,  like  Philip 
II.,  from  an  oflSce  stool.  It  was  easy  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
idea  was  a  piece  of  Brummagem  Csesarism;  in  his  farewell  speech 
in  his  own  city,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted,  what  he  has  proved 
up  to  the  hilt,  that  he  was  going  on  no  mere  pageant.  He  was 
going  on  business  and  business  only :  the  business  of  patriotism. 

How  admirably  he  has  discharged  his  task  will  appear  from 
a  brief  risumS  of  the  leading  events  of  his  two  months’  pilgrimage 
from  Durban,  via  Pretoria,  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  Bloemfontein, 

Graaf  Reinet,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  to  Capetown. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  discovered  when  he 
landed  at  Durban  on  Boxing  Day  was  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
Natal,  a  shy  but  not  hopelessly  irreconcilable  Transvaal  and  j 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  a  Cape  Colony  of  the  parson’s  egg  order 
— good  in  parts.  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  took  the  gracious  and 
statesmanlike  step  of  writing  a  letter  heralding  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
arrival  as  tending  to  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  a  policy  of  forget  || 

and  forgive,  which  he  trusted  would  be  inaugurated.  In  Natal,  || 

Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  the  note  which  he  maintained  with  admir-  jl 

able  persistence  in  a  hundred  speeches.  He  placed  in  the  fore-  I 

front  of  his  mission  conciliation,  but  not  conciliation  at  the  | 

expense  of  Imperial  interests.  The  great  fight  of  the  two  virile  | 

races  of  South  Africa  having  been  fought  to  a  finish,  there  ! 

remained  now,  he  said,  another  great  triumph  to  be  won,  that  j 

of  loyal  respect  and  mutual  appreciation.  He  derived  confidence 
that  this  end  would  be  compassed  from  the  history  of  Canada. 

There  must  be  an  end  of  racial  animosity.  He  condemned  the  ; 

boycott,  and  appealed  to  the  British  and  the  Boers  to  extend  to  j 

each  other  the  hand  of  comradeship.  That  appeal  has,  there  is  j 

good  reason  to  believe,  not  been  without  its  effect.  When  he  j 

entered  the  Transvaal — a  moment  at  which  even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  j 

who  controls  his  emotions  so  well,  must  have  been  conscious  of  a 
quickening  of  the  pulse — ^he  went  everywhere  with  hand  proffered 
and  tongue  ready  to  say  the  right  word,  whether  of  solemn  warn-  | 
ing,  of  generous  acknowledgment,  or  of  fervent  hope.  At  Venters- 
dorp,  in  General  Delarey’s  country  and  presence,  he  said :  “  I  hope 
we  shall  all  be  friends.  We  have  fought  a  good  fight  and  neither 
side  has  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.”  He  showed  the  most  perfect 
command  of  his  temper  in  trying  circumstances.  At  Pretoria, 
where  the  Mr.  Greenlees  of  “too  much  crown  and  too  little 
colony”  fame,  considered  a  banquet  the  fitting  place  to  make 
demands  of  a  guest,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  turned  from  his  | 
conciliatory  purpose  for  an  instant,  and  the  only  incident  through-  I 

out  the  tour  which  generated  some  slight  warmth  was  the  un-  I 
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expected  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Judge  Hertzog  and  Christian 
de  Wet  in  Bloemfontein,  but  even  in  that  affair  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  the  same  evening  to  show  that 
he  regarded  the  event  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  of  the 
reporter,  whose  account  he  described  as  wholly  misleading. 

Whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  on  his  way  out,  the  Afrikander 
Bond  changed  its  name.  It  decided  that  henceforth  it  would  be 
known  as  the  South  African  Party.  The  object  was  said  to  be  to 
present  Britishers  who  were  good  South  Africans  with  an  open 
door  for  joining  an  organisation  whose  machinations  had  in  no 
small  degree  been  responsible  for  the  war.  It  was  a  naive  con¬ 
fession  that  the  Afrikander  Bond  had,  in  fact,  been  an  anti-British 
body.  In  the  Transvaal  the  conquered  Boer,  if  he  did  not  make  an 
advance  towards  a  better  understanding,  appears  readily  to  have 
met  that  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made.  The  scales  have  been 
removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  knows  the  Briton  and  the  British' 
power  as  he  has  never  known  them  hitherto.  For  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  British  by  the  Boers  there  was  some  explanation. 
For  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  there  was  none. 
They  have  suffered  no  particular  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  but  possibly  are  conscious  that  they  inflicted 
grave  wrong  and  have  sought  to  hide  their  shame  by  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  pernicious  faith  that  was  in  them.  The  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  Boers  to  flout  the  paramount  power  brought  disaster 
to  both  Republics,  and  in  their  hour  of  disappointment  and  chagrin 
the  Cape  Dutch  were  more  bitter  than  ever  towards  their  British 
neighbours.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  from  the  first,  insinuated  rather 
than  drew  a  distinction  between  the  man  who  took  the  field  and 
the  man  who  from  the  safe  retreat  of  the  platform  and  the  pulpit 
fomented  racial  bitterness.  It  was  not  without  significance  that 
he  should  be  accorded  a  generous  welcome  at  places  like  Potchef- 
stroom  and  Ventersdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  perfunctorily 
received  at  Graaf  Reinet  and  Paarl,  in  Cape  Colony.  What  more 
rousing  proof  was  needed  as  to  the  source  of  half  the  mischief 
from  which  South  Africa  has  suffered?  Fortunately,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  whether  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty, 
and  the  discontents  of  Cape  Colony  will  not  soon  forget  the  little 
lectures  the  Colonial  Secretary  travelled  10,000  miles  to  deliver 
to  them  in  person.  After  his  experiences  at  Paarl  and  Graaf 
Reinet,  it  became  an  exceedingly  live  question — what  would  the 
leaders  of  the  South  African  Party  in  Capetown  do?  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  interviews  with  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  were 
in  some  ways  the  chief  triumph  of  the  tour.  Whether  the  leaders 
have  assisted  to  create  a  public  spirit  which  they  cannot  dissipate 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  the  great  fact  that  as  the  direct 
result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  appearance  in  Capetown,  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
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made  himself  responsible  for  a  circular  invoking  the  Dutch  in  the 
Colony  to  abandon  that  most  insidious  of  double-edged  weapons — 
the  boycott.  Cape  Colony,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  his  fare¬ 
well  speech  on  February  24th,  had  been  hitherto  the  point  of 
danger,  but  he  accepted  the  unconditional  assurances  given  him 
by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  as  promise  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The 
•imprisonment  of  the  convicted  rebels  is  a  grievance  with  the 
colonists,  but  rebellion  is  the  most  serious  of  all  political  crimes, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  added  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  pardon  the  rebels  if  the  friends  of  the  rebels  set  an  example  in 
letting  bygones  be  bygones  in  their  bearing  towards  their  British 
neighbours.  But  for  Cape  Colony,  that  unholy  question.  Does 
loyalty  pay?  would  never  have  been  asked.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
visit  has  at  least  assured  the  loyalists  of  one  thing :  Great  Britain 
is  no  more  forgetful  of  what  she  owes  to  them  now  than  she  was 
ungrateful  to  the  sons  who  endured  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
flag  in  the  American  rebellion.  If  the  bed  of  the  loyalists  in 
South  Africa  is  not  one  of  roses,  what  would  it  have  been  had 
Great  Britain  not  seen  the  war  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  P 
In  that  event  life  in  the  old  colony  would  have  been  as  impossible 
as  it  was  for  the  American  loyalists  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
when  Yorktown  convinced  the  Mother  Country  that  further  efforts 
to  subdue  the  rebellion  were  useless. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  anxious  to  play  to  the  gallery,  he 
would  have  reversed  the  order  of  his  tour.  He  would  have  landed 
at  Capetown  and  taken  his  departure  at  Durban,  In  that  event 
his  progress  would  have  been  a  sort  of  crescendo,  beginning  with 
the  thinly  veiled  hostility  of  the  Cape,  passing  through  the  improv¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  ending  with  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm  in  Natal.  He  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  it  says 
evervthing  for  his  courage  that  he  should  have  deliberately  risked 
an  anti-climax  by  electing  to  deal  last  with  Cape  Colony.  As  it 
was  in  loyalty,  so  in  regard  to  cash.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not 
been  in  Natal  many  hours  before  it  was  known  that  the  Colony 
had  renounced  war  claims  against  the  Mother  Country  amounting 
to  some  £2,000,000.  In  the  Transvaal  his  success  on  the  business 
side  was  still  more  marked.  He  effected  an  arrangement,  explained 
in  his  great  speech  in  Johannesburg  on  January  17th,  by  which 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  became  responsible 
for  a  loan  of  £35,000,000  for  development  purposes,  while  a  second 
loan  of  £30,000,000  is  to  provide  the  Transvaal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  war.  The  sum  was  not  exacted  from  an  unwilling 
dependency,  but  was  the  free  offering  of  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  the  Mother  Country  had  spent  so  much  and  bled  so  freely. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  emphasised  that  fact  by  saying  that  he  would 
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not  be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  which  did  not  spring  from  the 
people’s  own  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  Nor  did  he  make  the 
contribution  a  matter  of  ignoble  bargaining.  He  entered  into  no 
compact  under  which,  if  the  mine-owners  agreed  to  be  taxed, 
Chinese  labour  might  be  introduced.  He  was  the  less  likely  to 
make  any  such  bargain  because  he  strongly  believes  that  the  black 
man  in  South  Africa  must  be  made  to  work  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  in  the  interests  of  the  social  fabric  generally.  At  any 
rate,  as  he  said  the  other  night,  every  source  in  Africa  must  be 
tried  before  Asia  is  drawn  upon  for  labour.  From  Cape  Colony, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  expected  nothing  in  hard  cash. 
If  so,  he  was  not  disappointed.  That  the  Colony  should  bear 
the  burden  of  a  considerable  share  in  the  cost  of  the  war  would 
be  merely  reasonable.  If  Natal  could  afford  to  give  up  claims 
amounting  to  £2,000,000,  Cape  Colony  could  afford  £10,000,000. 
But  Cape  Colony  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  simply  sat  tight.  It  is 
satisfied  to  spend  £50,000  a  year  on  the  Navy,  though  £50,000  will, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  not  keep  a  cruiser  going  for  more  than 
six  months. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  tour  has  been  an  experiment  not  less  full  of 
meaning  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  than  was  the  tour  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  King’s  accession.  It  will 
mark  another  stage  on  the  road  to  Imperial  federation.  If  the 
Imperial  Secretary  of  State  can  go  to  the  Colonies  to  study 
things  for  himself  on  the  spot,  there  can  be  no  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  sending  Colonial  representatives  to  London  to  take  part 
in  Imperial  deliberations.  But  before  Imperial  federation  can 
he  brought  much  nearer.  South  Africa  must  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Canada  and  Australia.  In  regard  to  Imperial  federation,  as  in 
regard  to  the  resumption  of  self-government  in  the  Transvaal, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  deprecates  any  attempt  to  force  the  pace,  but 
the  Colonies  will  lay  to  heart  the  peroration  of  his  Johannes¬ 
burg  speech.  “  The  day  of  small  kingdoms  with  petty  jealousies 
is  past.  The  future  is  with  the  great  empires.”  General 
Delarey,  at  Ventersdorp,  described  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  man 
who  ”  holds  the  key  with  which  he  can  lock  and  unlock.  But 
his  greatest  piece  of  statesmanship  will  be  the  restoring  of  South 
Africa  to  its  former  prosperity.”  If  peace  and  prosperity  are  not 
South  Africa’s  in  the  near  future,  the  fault  will  not  be  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. 

>  Edward  Salmon. 
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The  case  for  compromise  was  never  put  better,  perhaps,  than  it 
was  by  moderate  American  statesmen  after  the  great  political 
compromise  of  1850.  That  adjustment,  they  said,  had  saved  the 
Union;  and  they  pointed  out  to  the  defeated  radicals  that  the 
noblest  politics  are  but  a  compromise.  The  Union  itself,  they 
declared,  is  a  compromise;  so  is  the  Constitution,  and  all  social 
life,  and  the  harmony  of  the  entire  universe.  With  sincere  con¬ 
viction  and  a  genuine  fervour  they  dilated  on  the  blessings  they 
had  won  by  being  reasonable.  Had  they  not  won  peace  itself? 
“With  what  instantaneous  and  mighty  charm,”  cried  Rufus 
Choate,  their  orator,  the  measures  of  compromise,  “  calmed  the 
madness  and  anxiety  of  the  hour !  ”  And  not  peace  alone,  but 
love.  “How,  in  a  moment,  the  interrupted  and  parted  currents 
of  fraternal  feeling  reunited !  ” 

Their  contemporary.  Garrison,  the  abolitionist,  must  have  known 
that  all  these  things  were  against  him;  he  must  have  felt  how 
harshly  the  strife  he  brought  into  the  Republic  of  welfare  and 
of  opportunity  broke  in  upon  the  soft  music  which  ears  like 
Choate’s  were  harking  for.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on :  and  soon 
there  was  war  and  death  and  mourning  in  the  land.  Some  said 
that  the  outcome  proved  compromise  a  failure;  more  said,  it  was 
the  fault  of  Garrison  and  the  other  extremists  on  both  sides. 
There  was  peace  again,  at  last:  a  sure  peace  for  the  Republic; 
surer  and  deeper  for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
in  blue  and  grey  uniforms,  mourned  a  while  by  young  wives  and 
sweethearts — mourned  without  ceasing  by  dim-eyed  mothers.  The 
end  of  compromise  and  the  end  of  warfare  were  the  same. 

And  yet,  not  quite  the  same;  for  there  is  peace,  and  peace. 
Which,  one  wonders,  is  that  peace  for  which  mankind,  in  all 
lands,  all  languages,  to  all  their  gods,  for  ever  pray?  Which  is 
that  peace  which  we  of  Christian  breeding  have  been  taught  to 
pray  for?  “The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us,  the  Lord  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  us  and  be  gracious  unto  us,  the  Lord  lift  up  Hie 
countenance  upon  us  and  give  us  peace,  now  and  for  evermore.” 
Is  it  the  peace  men  win  by  bargaining  with  circumstance,  by 
huckstering  with  life?  Or  is  it  the  peace  for  which  they  also 
strive  who  will  not  stop  to  parley,  but  shout,  like  the  young 
Octavius,  “To  the  field!”  Is  it  the  peace  of  compromise?  Or 
is  it  some  other  peace  which  shall  come  at  last  out  of  war  and 
conflict,  out  of  “  confused  noises  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ?  ” 
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There  is  no  other  question  so  universal  or  so  perpetual  as  this — 
for  communities  or  men.  Civilisations,  as  well  as  individual 
lives,  diverge  with  this  divergence  of  the  paths  of  peace.  Con¬ 
tinents  are  less  divided  by  the  seas  than  by  this  disparity  of 
aspiration  in  the  peoples  that  inhabit  them.  Asia  were  Europe, 
Europe,  America,  if  in  Occident  and  Orient  men  were  like-hearted 
in  their  prayers  for  peace.  Like  they  are — all  men  are  like — 
in  those  few  simple,  primal  hungerings  and  thirstings  which  deny 
them  peace.  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  say  that  bread, 
and  work  and  play,  and  love,  symbolise  all  our  wants,  for  the 
here  and  the  hereafter.  To  have  these,  and  have  them  rightly  and 
of  right,  is  peace ;  else,  there  is  no  peace.  Few  of  us,  men  or  com¬ 
munities,  but  can  have  them,  and  have  them  all — in  a  measure, 
and  by  compromise. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  bounds  of  compromise;  but 
they  who  have  spoken  and  written  to  the  best  purpose  on  this 
theme  have  been  students  of  communities,  of  society.  They  have 
reasoned  by  less  or  more  concerning  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
utilities,  and  they  have  used  the  method  of  science.  That,  no 
doubt,  was  a  right  point  of  view,  and  a  right  method,  for  that 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Communities  of  men  are  studied  most 
profitably  as  one  studies  nature.  Their  characteristics  may  be 
observed  and  recorded  like  natural  phenomena.  The  law  of  their 
growth  and  their  decay  is  a  natural  law.  The  laws  they  make, 
and  the  higher  law,  are  only  for  individuals.  The  student  of 
society  may  therefore  reason  about  the  bounds  of  compromise  in  a 
way  not  open  to  the  venturesome  searcher  of  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  much  of  our  most  individual  experience  comes  of  our 
membership  in  communities.  By  that  bridge  I  wish  to  pass  from 
the  great  matter  which  Garrison  and  Choate  debated  to  a  still 
greater  matter :  from  the  theme  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s  well-known 
essay  to  a  theme  which  is  oftener  approached  in  poetry  than  in 
such  plain  prose  as  this  I  use;  from  compromise  in  the  conflict 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  utilities  in  society  to  com¬ 
promise  in  the  long  striving  of  our  human  souls  for  peace.  More 
particularly,  I  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  work  my  way  to  a  clearer 
understanding — clearer  than  any  I  find  in  books,  or  in  the  talk 
of  other  men — of  what  that  is  which  forever  rises  up  in  men,  as 
men  like  Garrison  and  Morley  and  the  radicals  of  other  times 
have  risen  up  in  all  societies,  to  fight  with  compromise,  whatever 
form  it  takes.  For  my  notion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
nothing  in  the  human  spirit,  more  curious  and  noteworthy  than 
the  strange  impulse  to  fight  at  once  with  reason  and  desire. 

But  passing  thus  from  compromise  in  the  affairs  of  whole  com¬ 
munities,  whole  societies,  to  compromise  in  individual  lives,  even 
though  we  begin  with  individuals  as  members  of  societies,  with 
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compromise  in  patriotism,  we  make,  in  truth,  a  great  transition. 
Our  purpose  is  no  longer  what  Mr.  Morley’s  was  in  that  finely 
scrupulous  inquiry  of  his  into  the  laws  of  the  warfare  with  error; 
nor  can  we  use  his  method.  We  cannot  simply  take  an  inventory 
of  the  gains  and  losses,  reckoned  by  more  or  less,  which  will  ensue 
to  the  individual  from  acquiescence  and  adjustment,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  resolute  adherence  to  an  ideal,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  from  some  middle  course.  For  we  have  no  standard  of  values 
in  the  life  of  the  individual.  We  can  hope  for  little  more  than 
an  imperfect  view  of  the  conflict  in  a  man’s  own  breast,  a  dim 
observation  of  the  forces  which  contend  there  for  the  mastery  of 
his  nature. 

Edmund  Burke,  I  fancy,  will  serve  us  best  for  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean  in  patriotism.  The  warfare  between  his  selfish 
interests  and  his  attachments,  many  of  them  high  and  tender,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  call 
his  ideal,  on  the  other,  is  revealed  in  his  writings  and  speeches 
as  similar  inner  conflicts  seldom  are;  for  of  all  great  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  English  tongue  who  have  also  been  statesmen,  no 
other,  I  think,  has  ever  made  so  plain  to  us  both  his  inner  vision 
and  reflection  of  society,  and  his  purposes,  desires,  and  aspirations 
for  society.  Now  Burke’s  ideal  of  the  state  was,  unquestionably, 
more  like  Choate’s  than  Garrison’s.  His  disposition  was  hopeful, 
even  sanguine.  His  favourite  conceptions,  though  sublime,  were 
not  ethereal.  The  order  of  things  physical  and  the  harmony  of 
the  actual  universe  were  pleasing  to  him.  Adjustments  did  not 
seem  to  him  shameful.  On  the  contrary,  compromise,  arrange¬ 
ment,  correlation,  entered  largely  into  his  scheme.  He  could  con¬ 
template  with  enthusiasm  an  empire  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
liberty  and  law,  of  force  and  restraint.  That  all  should  be 
practical  was  thus  of  the  essence  of  his  ideal. 

But  if  his  ideal  was  an  ideal  of  compromise,  no  man  ever  had  a 
loftier  scorn  of  any  compromise  with  his  ideal.  Do  but  consider 
his  course  in  the  two  great  crises  of  his  times — when  America 
broke  with  the  Empire,  and  when  France  broke  with  the  past. 
It  is  plain  that  Burke  saw,  throughout  the  whole  controversy  with 
America,  authority  enlarging  itself  at  the  expense  of  liberty — 
pressing  in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sphere  and  function  of  liberty 
in  his  ideal  scheme  of  the  Empire.  And  how  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  liberty  thus  outraged !  With  what  an  intimate  sense  of  it  as 
principle  and  as  impulse  he  pursued  it  through  the  history  of  the 
Colonies!  No  man  could  speak  as  he  spoke  from  a  mere  convic¬ 
tion.  A  thing  he  loved  had  been  endangered.  It  was  as  if  time 
and  change  had  set  upon  some  landscape  familiar  to  his  eyes  from 
boyhood,  and  threatened  to  alter  it  beyond  his  recognition.  When 
the  ministry,  with  a  weak  obstinacy,  would  have  struck  down  the 
free  spirit  of  a  new  continent,  it  struck  at  something  that  was 
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vital  and  sensitive  in  Burke’s  own  nature.  It  was  at  bottom  a 
sort  of  self-assertion,  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  made 
him  turn  upon  authority  as  he  did.  It  was  a  lifting  of  his  own 
head,  a  deep  and  passionate  breathing  in  of  the  boon  air  about 
him — this  splendid  loyalty  to  liberty  endangered,  when  in  truth 
liberty  was  not,  to  him,  the  one  central  and  vital  principle  of 
society. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  essence  the  same  self-assertion  which 
he  made  when  the  revolutionists  of  France,  through  a  riotous  over¬ 
growth  and  over-reach  of  liberty,  endangered  what  was  equally 
dear  to  him  in  his  ideal  of  the  social  order.  His  opulent  imagina¬ 
tion  had  decked  authority  with  the  richest  trappings,  graced  it 
with  noble  attitudes  and  poses,  and  softened  its  harsh  outlines 
with  a  tender  reverence.  Royalty  was  to  him  no  mere  utilitarian 
device,  adapted  to  a  particular  function  in  the  state;  it  was  the 
outgrowth,  and  the  right  symbolical  expression,  of  a  deep 
and  noble  human  instinct.  If  one  said,  “  The  King,”^ 
Burke  saw,  with  a  vision  denied  to  most  of  us,  the 
long  procession  of  the  monarchs  of  mankind :  rich,  barbaric 
Eastern  pageants  of  enthronement;  gestures  of  command,  and 
high,  serious  faces  of  authority;  arms  of  power  outstretched  with 
dooms  or  mercies;  sweet  and  moving  episodes  of  princely  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  of  all  our  common  sorrows  worn,  in  proud  silence,  like 
a  hair  shirt  underneath  the  purple.  He  saw  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  through  all  the  centuries,  turning  again  and  again,  from 
whatever  hard  adventures  of  facing  life  unruled,  to  lean  upon 
authority  and  fortify  themselves  with  thrones  and  coronations. 
All  this,  and  more,  was  passionate  in  his  deep  contempt  and  his 
hurt  anger  at  the  ignorant,  impious  assault  of  France  on  his 
ideal.  A  regicide  peace  with  France  was  to  him  what  an  unjust 
war  with  America  had  been.  It  was  a  marring  and  distortion  of 
that  image  of  society  which  he  wore  upon  his  heaid. 

So  much  is  clear,  I  think,  from  what  Burke  wrote  and  spoke. 
The  like  is  only  less  clear  in  the  utterances  and  in  the  lives  of 
other  men  who  have  had  a  truly  passionate  feeling  for  the  state, 
for  society.  Such  men  are  better  known  to  us,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  class.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  keep  this  particular 
class  of  men  in  mind,  and  those  ideals  which  grow  in  us  from 
our  membership  in  communities,  while  we  attempt  some  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  that  in  the  human  spirit  which  fights 
with  compromise. 

We  must,  I  think,  take  account  of  something  deeper  and  more 
hidden  than  the  ideal  itself.  The  question  is  not  of  what  that  may 
happen  to  be,  but  of  adherence  to  it :  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
loyalty.  In  every  case  of  change  in  the  social  order,  for  example, 
we  are  moderate  or  extreme  according  to  the  readiness  with  which 


we  yield  to  necessity,  or  to  some  less  imperative  consideration,  anv 
part  of  our  ideal.  All  such  changes  are,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of 
a  vfctory  either  of  liberty  over  authority  or  of  authority  over 
liberty ;  and  the  conflict  inside  of  us  may  be  set  forth  in  the  same 
terms,  though  the  analogy  will  not  be  easy  to  hold.  It  is,  one 
might  say,  the  voice  of  authority,  at  once  menacing  and  protect¬ 
ing,  which  commends  to  us  accommodation,  moderation,  acquies¬ 
cence.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  dreadful  spirit  of  liberty  that 
whips  our  spirits  into  defiance.  There  is  a  question  of  monarchy 
or  democracy  in  our  inner  state.  These  citizen  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  ours — wild-eyed,  fierce  denizens  of  our  spiritual  Rue  Saint 
Antoines,  pale,  visionary  enthusiasts  of  the  Latin  Quarters  of 
our  souls — shall  we  repress  and  feed  them,  or  shall  we  give  them 
rein  to  triumph — and  to  starve?  These  dear,  child-like  impulses 
— shall  we  loose  them  for  their  play,  or  shall  we  house  and  guard 
them  with  a  wise  and  paternal  discretion?  For  a  man’s  desires 
are  indeed  as  the  very  children  of  his  soul,  and  he  loves  them 
with  a  parent’s  love.  Compromise,  I  think,  is  a  sort  of  bourgeois 
paternalism  of  one’s  aspirations,  careful  of  health  and  food, 
frankly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  offspring;  while  the 
other  sort  of  fatherhood  is  more  concerned  with  the  high  nature 
and  the  noble  function  of  its  princeling  brood.  Thus  one  man 
will,  as  it  were,  coarsen  or  cheapen  his  soul’s  appetites  to  that  they 
feed  on — mercifully  restrain  them,  and  hold  them  back  from  the 
joust  with  circumstance;  while  another  man  will  let  them  hunger, 
even  to  a  death  in  the  desert,  if  heaven  send  not  down  the  manna 
which  they  crave.  He  will  not  leash  them  or  hold  them  back, 
but,  with  a  kinglier  love,  bids  them  forth  to  the  wars. 

But  these  analogies,  for  all  I  know,  may  make  rather  for  con¬ 
fusion  than  for  clearness.  My  own  conception  is  not  of  a  quality 
and  habit  of  certain  natures  and  of  an  unlike  quality  and  habit 
of  other  natures.  It  is,  rather,  of  a  force,  a  power — a  veritable 
thing — in  all  of  us,  which  dwells  in  the  deeps  beneath  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  whence  in  some  of  us  it  rises  up  often,  and  exercises  a 
well-nigh  constant  dominance,  while  in  others  it  comes  up  seldom, 
or  is  so  foundered  with  the  bread  of  compromise,  so  couched  and 
cushioned  with  the  ease  of  acquiescence,  that  it  lies  in  a  sleep  or 
torpor,  and  only  now  and  then  stirs  and  mutters  in  its  sleep.  Until 
it  appears,  it  is  undiscernible.  While  it  is  silent,  the  man  is 
altogether  amenable  to  reason,  pliant  to  circumstance.  But  when 
it  rises  up,  out  of  the  nothingness  within,  the  man  will  know  it 
for  his  very  inmost  self.  Ideal  is  not  its  name,  for  ideals  are 
many,  and  they  change;  tlie  thing  I  mean  is  one  and  constant. 
It  is,  rather,  the  champion  and  tutelary  god  of  all  ideals.  Nor 
is  it  aspiration,  but  rather  the  monitor  that  bids  us  always  aspire, 
and  largely.  Nor  is  it  desire,  but  rather  a  royal  parent  to  desires. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  no  name  for  the  thing  I  mean.  Let  us  call  it 
merely  the  foe — the  hidden  foe — of  compromise. 

Definition  and  description  are  inadequate,  impossible.  To 
attain  any  distinct  sense  of  the  thing  I  mean,  each  of  us  must 
endeavour  to  recall  for  himself  its  appearances  in  his  inner  life. 
But  the  common  affair,  and  a  man’s  share  in  the  life  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  though  it  serve  for  clearness  in  illustration,  is  no  doubt 
too  small  a  part  of  all  but  a  very  few  individual  lives  to  afford, 
for  most  of  us,  any  very  vivid  and  memorable  instances  of'  the 
rising  up  within  ourselves  of  this  concealed  and  dreadful  power. 
We  must  turn,  rather,  to  those  experiences  in  which  we  singly 
face  the  universe  without  us;  and  each  of  us  must  determine 
for  himself  what  its  part  has  been  in  his  own  struggle  for  the 
things  which  should  satisfy  his  primal  wants  and  give  him  peace. 

Now  the  strife  for  bread,  so  one  might  think,  is  but  a  poor 
occasion  for  any  stirring  of  the  foe  of  compromise.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  always  unmindful  even  of  that  aspiration.  It  will  teach 
a  man,  only  too  clearly,  before  he  is  far  progressed  along  the  road 
to  comfort  and  to  luxury,  that  there  are  infinite  degrees  of 
material  welfare,  and  grades  and  hierarchies  of  our  merely 
physical  appetites.  That  characteristic  American  boast  of  having 
or  of  buying  always  “  the  best  ”  was  made  first  of  things  material ; 
of  food  and  drink,  of  shelter  and  of  raiment.  Keen  and  even 
sordid  money-getters  though  we  are,  extravagance  is,  nevertheless, 
a  national  characteristic.  Quite  probably  there  are  more  of  us 
who  decline  to  regulate  and  moderate  our  appetency  for  the  good 
things  of  the  physical  life  from  economy,  or  from  temperance, 
or  from  any  other  of  the  considerations  that  make  for  moderate 
living,  than  there  are  in  any  other  country;  and  doubtless  com¬ 
promise  is  oftener  scorned  among  us  in  this  than  in  any 
other  connection.  The  kingly  aspiration  of  the  democrat  is  least 
often  restrained  when  the  question  is  of  the  food  that  is  fit  for 
a  king,  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  of  chariots  and  horses.  To 
live  thus  magnificently  with  the  body,  or,  obeying  the  next  whole 
impulse,  to  disregard  the  body  altogether,  as  a  thing  shamed  by 
its  ignoble  food  and  housing — these  are  the  two  extremes. 

In  such  concerns,  the  foe  of  compromise  contradicts  the  pro¬ 
verbs.  “  No  bread  is  better  than  half  a  loaf  ”  is  its  exhortation 
concerning  the  appetites  of  the  body.  “  Either  riches  or  poverty  ” 
is  its  word  to  our  hunger  of  possession.  Nor  is  its  lordship  of  our 
natures  in  respect  of  these  material  desires  an  entirely  low  sort 
of  dominance,  or  the  mere  household  drudgery  of  its  kingship. 
There  is  a  nobleness  of  the  flesh,  a  fineness  of  the  clay,  which  is 
little  short  of  essential  to  any  constant  habit  of  nobleness  or 
fineness  in  men’s  natures.  A  whole  and  integral  character  is, 
I  think,  impossible,  without  a  fit  incarnation.  Here,  especially 
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— though  elsewhere  it  is  not  less  true — the  real  nature  of  the 
foe  of  compromise  may  be  intimated  best  by  calling  to  mind 
the  attitude,  in  certain  moods,  of  that  rare  type  we  call  a 
gentleman ;  “  fine  gentleman  ”  were  perhaps  the  better  term  in  this  f 
connection.  I  mean,  the  sort  of  human  being  who  never  questions 
his  right  to  the  earth  and  its  fulness,  and  whose  right,  for  that  | 
reason,  may  even  go  unchallenged  by  other  men.  Such  a  man  ! 
will  choke  on  common  food.  He  is  athirst  if  he  drink  not  of  the 
best  vintage.  He  is  cabined  anywhere  but  in  a  palace;  naked,  j 
if  his  raiment  be  not  of  the  costliest  stuffs.  For  all  his  senses  j? 
he  will  demand  always  “  the  best ;  ”  that  denied,  he  will  rather  l 
bear  an  utter  abstinence  than  stoop  to  any  landlord’s,  tailor’s,  r 
tapster’s  makeshift  for  his  comfort.  Your  true  “  fine  gentleman,”  j 
if  he  be  shut  out  from  the  palace  and  the  king’s  table,  will  oftener  I 
be  found,  like  Lear,  on  the  storm-swept  moor  than  in  the  ale-  ; 
house.  I 

The  immanence  and  the  power  of  the  foe  of  compromise  will  . 
thus  be  plain  to  many  of  us  if  we  go  no  deeper  into  our  inner 
experience  than  to  take  account  of  our  struggle  for  material  | 
things — our  graspings  and  renunciations.  But  the  part  it  plays 
is  more  important,  its  power  is  greater,  when  the  question  is  of  j 
a  man’s  work. 

Now  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  man’s  ideal  of  work  || 
grows  in  his  breast,  as  Burke’s  ideal  of  society,  of  the  social  ? 
order,  grew  in  him.  There  is  in  every  man  a  reflection  of  life,  a  || 
vision  and  a  sense  of  life,  which  he  has  got  from  observation  i; 
and  experience.  It  is  not  constant,  but  grows  and  changes; 
and  it  is  never  quite  the  same  in  any  two  human  beings.  There  ij 
is  also  in  every  man  an  inner  vision  and  sense  of  himself  in  the  j| 
midst  of  life ;  of  himself  projected  into  life ;  of  his  single  energy 
transforming  somewhat,  or  conserving  somewhat,  of  that  he  sees. 
The  ideal  of  life  is  due  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  life  j! 
as  he  sees  it.  The  ideal  of  work  is  a  part  of  the  [ 
ideal  of  life.  Neither  is  the  result  of  conscious  reasoning  or  h 
willing.  Both  are  thrust  up  from  deeps  the  reason  never  sounded;  i 
they  summon  from  a  height  the  will  has  never  mounted.  i 

Of  necessity,  the  ideal  of  work  is  unattainable.  Save  in  very  i; 
rare  and  fortunate  cases,  it  will  not  be  straitened  by  any  restrain¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  limitations  of  one’s  strength,  or  correspond  at  all  | 
to  one’s  actual  talents  and  endowments.  It  will  seldom,  in  any 
case,  fall  short  of  dignity  and  grace  and  power.  Quite  probably,  ji 
it  has  taken  its  shape  from  the  accidental  direction  of  the  man’s 
first  curiosity  concerning  life,  or  from  the  figures  of  men,  en-  ! 
larged  to  the  eyes  of  inexperience,  which  chance  may  have  erected 
on  his  earliest  horizons.  The  hue  and  colour  of  it  may  be  traceable 
to  the  atmosphere  of  his  childhood;  very  likely  it  will  have  a 
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general  character  of  achievement  or  of  sacrifice  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  lights  or  of  shadows  on  the  landscape  of  his 
youth.  In  all  cases,  however,  and  at  all  times,  it  will  relate  itself 
to  all  of  life  he  sees.  That  he  should  ever  realise  it,  in  any  of  its 
stages  of  growth  and  change,  is,  of  course,  inconceivable. 

One  might  almost  say  that  the  degree  of  success  which  a  man 
has  in  his  work,  considered  thus  as  a  striving  toward  a  right 
place  and  a  full  share  in  life,  is  the  measure  of  his  facility  in 
compromise. 

If,  however,  he  do  not  yield,  the  struggle  will  be  constant, — 
daily,  hourly;  and  it  will  grow  ever  more  and  more  desperate. 
For  the  sense  of  his  littleness  and  weakness  will  grow  upon  him 
day  by  day;  and  day  by  day  life  will  enlarge  in  his  vision  of 
it.  The  ideal  itself,  if  he  do  not,  by  some  positive  effort,  keep 
it  clear,  will  grow  fainter  and  fainter.  He  will  also  understand 
better  what  he  foregoes  pursuing  it,  as  experience  and  the  widen¬ 
ing  reach  of  his  observation  make  him  more  and  more  aware,  as 
by  the  lifting  of  a  mist,  of  what  there  is  to  be  won  from  life 
by  acquiescence  and  arrangement.  The  lessening  years  before 
him  will  admonish  him  to  an  economy  of  his  energy,  and  sharpen 
his  desires  with  fear.  Striving  toward  an  ideal,  however  it  may, 
in  point  of  fact,  enisle  and  separate  him  from  the  actual  life 
about  him,  means,  for  the  man  himself,  an  ever  keener  sense,  an 
ever  wider  vision,  of  the  entire  front  of  things  without.  He  is  in¬ 
evitably  set  upon  the  aspiration  to  completeness.  He  must — so 
the  relentless  power  within  commands  him — he  must  forever 
strain  himself  to  see  and  sense  life  whole. 

What  that  straining  is  to  see  and  sense  the  whole  of  life  none 
know,  I  think,  but  they  that  have  this  devil.  Such  have  been 
the  men — the  Amiels  and  Obermanns — who  have  withdrawn  from 
life  to  the  very  end  of  seeing  it  entire.  There  is,  indeed,  a  trick, 
like  the  trick  of  wine,  to  do  this  without  pain;  to  make  even  of  a 
wide  vision  and  keen  sense  of  life  a  soothing  entertainment  of  the 
soul.  This  is  that  leaning  and  loafing  which  Walt  Whitman 
loved.  It  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  saying  to  one’s  self  that  seeing 
is  having,  as  when  a  child,  by  the  easy  largess  of  its  nurse,  is  made 
possessor  of  the  moon.  But  this  sort  of  fireside  travel,  and  society 
in  solitude,  and  rubbing  of  one’s  hands  over  a  Barmecide  feast,  is 
of  the  essence  of  compromise.  There  is,  for  mortal  eyes,  no  true 
seeing  without  hungering  and  thirsting.  For  no  such  placid 
observation  does  the  demon  within  a  man  drive  him  up  to  the 
high  place.  There  are  few  worse  agonies  than  this  of  straining 
to  see  life  whole. 

A  very  common  experience  may  serve  to  make  plainer  what 
I  mean,  and  to  show  also  how  constant  is  the  tender  of  com¬ 
promise.  You  have  been,  let  us  say,  in  some  distinguished 
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company,  wh.ere  notable  men  and  high-bred  women  were  joined 
together  in  some  high  exercise  of  intelligence  and  sympathy; 
where  the  speech  was  large,  and  of  large  things;  where  noble 
music,  perhaps,  and  lights,  and  graceful  courtesies,  and  rich  dress 
and  equipage,  invested,  for  a  time,  the  mere  ordinary  movements 
and  uses  of  our  human  bodies  with  a  great  and  impressive  dignity. 
And  thence  you  pass  into  some  lesser,  humbler  company,  of  no 
extraordinary  interest  and  quite  devoid  of  charm.  Now  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fine  company,  the  great  occasion,  the  higher  and 
statelier  way  of  living,  is  longing  and  regret.  It  is  far  more 
comfortable,  and  with  effort  it  is  possible,  to  occupy  yourself  with 
the  lesser  company,  the  lesser  interest;  to  be  conscious  of  what 
you  have  in  a  way  to  exclude  the  troublesome  thought  of  that  you 
have  not. 

That  will  be  the  effort,  it  is  the  instinct,  in  every  such  case,  of 
natures  reconciled  and  wonted  to  compromise.  None  of  us  but 
learns,  after  a  while,  how. the  mind  can  be  its  own  place.  That 
sort  of  “  philosophy  ”  is  so  common  that  a  man  can  say  that 
he  is  philosophical,  or  that  he  has  philosophy,  meaning  merely 
that  he  knows  how.  to  decline  upon  small  things  and  be  content 
with  a  little  share  of  life,  and  run  no  risk  of  being  thought  to 
boast.  But  there  is  that  in  many  of  us — I  think  it  is  in  all  of  us 
in  our  youth — which  cries  us  shame  for  such  a  venal  practice 
of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  in  that  use  of  it,  wears,  to  certain  of  our 
moods,  a  mean  and  commercial  aspect;  it  has  a  veterinarian 
quality.  The  foe  of  compromise  will  have  none  of  it,  but  will 
forever,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  little  things,  force  our  minds 
back  to  the  great  things  we  have  known,  and  press  upon  us,  in 
the  very  hour  when  we  sink  down  in  failure,  the  agonising  sense 
of  “  that  obstreperous  joy  success  would  bring.”  The  measure 
of  its  power  over  any  man  is  not  in  the  strength  of  his  sword-arm 
while  he  fights.  It  is,  rather,  in  the  silent  answer  he  makes  with 
his  eyes  to  such  as  remind  him,  after  the  battle,  that  this  or  that 
of  honour  or  of  ease  is  left  to  him,  though  the  battle,  indeed, 
is  lost. 

And  it  is  of  his  lost  battles  that  one  must  think  if  he  would 
clearly  understand  why  that  longing  and  straining  after  life, 
which  is  an  inevitable  experience  if  a  man  is  set  against  com¬ 
promise,  is  so  great  a  pain.  It  is  in  times  of  defeat,  of  deprivation, 
that  a  man’s  sense  of  life  is  keenest  and  his  vision  widest.  Pos¬ 
session,  ease,  security,  assurance — these  are  not  the  moods  in 
which  he  is  intensely  aware  of  things  outside  himself.  But  if 
he  be  thrust  forth  from  the  house  of  his  toil,  barred  from  the 
visionary  mansion  of  his  hope,  and  so  let  loose  to  wander  to  and 
fro  on  some  highway  or  city  street  of  life,  where  beggars  cry 
their  sores,  all  that  interior  comfort  he  has  lost,  and  all  that 
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unhoused  misery  he  encounters,  find  their  right  place  and  per¬ 
spective  in  his  tingling  thought.  As  no  man  learns  the  depth 
of  his  own  love  until  some  absence  or  estrangement  comes,  so  only 
he  who  feels  himself  somehow  shut  out  from  any  right,  fit  part 
in  the  world’s  work  and  play  can  ever  learn  how  great  and 
dreadful  is  his  own  hunger  for  this  life.  Only  he,  and  he  only,  if 
the  foe  of  compromise  be  strong  within  him,  will  ever  know 
the  uttermost  craving  of  the  flesh,  or  the  mind’s  agony  of  farthest 
outreach,  or  the  flerce  surging  of  the  heart’s  desire. 

Stripped  of  his  pride,  quickened  with  his  hurt,  such  a  man 
will  hare  his  quivering  soul  to  life.  Suns  rise  and  mount  and 
set  in  single  moments  of  his  hurrying  thought,  and  each  day 
scornful  for  its  wasted  hours,  that  might  be  charged  with  high 
activities  or  rapturous  with  keen  delights.  Nature,  with  all  her 
vast  contrivances  of  charm — her  grand  procession  of  the  seasons; 
her  many  musics  of  loud  diapasons  and  low  babblings  and  clear, 
sweet  trills  and  birdnotes ;  her  seas  and  lands ;  her  cloudy 
splendours;  her  glancing  lights  and  shades  and  darkling  closes; 
her  cold  and  snowy  exaltations,  and  the  warm  mother’s  breast 
she  keeps  for  her  tired  children— Nature,  and  this  green  earth, 
will  mock  his  famishing  senses  with  the  invitations  to  a  myriad 
feasts.  To  look  upon  his  kind,  absorbed  in  infinite  activities  of 
work  and  play,  in  loves  and  friendships,  will  be  a  still  more 
exquisite  torture.  This  man’s  pursuit  of  his  desire  is  the  fine, 
eager  coursing  of  a  greyhound ;  that  other’s  is  the  lithe  bound  of  a 
tiger  on  his  prey.  All  ways  he  looks  are  shapes  of  power  and 
energy  addressed  to  hope.  Men  and  women,  in  all  their  meetings 
and  partings,  with  their  sure  tones,  their  lit  looks  of  understanding, 
their  trembling  lips  of  tenderness,  tantalise  him  with  some  secret, 
some  trick  of  living,  which  he  has  not  mastered.  Tired  mothers, 
bending  to  their  constant  household  mercies,  and  the  hands  of 
little  children — ever,  with  their  tiny  fingers  and  ringed,  thread¬ 
like  joints,  life’s  tenderest  appeal  to  a  man’s  fainting  heart — 
these,  most  of  all,  will  shame  him  with  the  sense  that  life,  human 
life,  escapes  him.  This  is  the  pain  of  him  who  fails,  and  slinks 
like  a  wounded  beast,  away  from  his  fellows.  It  is  in  store  for 
every  man  who  will  not  compromise. 

For  no  man,  however  hurt  and  shamed  and  beaten,  however 
curst,  will  bear  this  agony  of  the  vision  and  the  sense  of  life 
if  his  spirit  be  not  ruled  by  the  foe  of  compromise.  Escape  is 
easy.  He  could  learn  “  philosophy  ”  if  he  would ;  and  there  are 
for  all  but  a  very,  very  few  men  opportunities  of  duty  and  sacrifice. 
Even  Clough,  who,  perhaps,  has  already  come  into  the  reader’s 
thought — Clough,  who  by  reason  of  his  frank  confession  of  his 
longing  and  weak  tenderness  for  this  earthly  human  life  has  a 
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fine  distinction  among  those  who  have  scorned  most  the  insulting 
terms  on  which  they  are  permitted  to  live — even  Clough  had 
clearly  seen,  had  justly  weighed,  not  merely  the  reason  and 
necessity,  but  also  the  moral  commendations,  of  acquiescence 
and  arrangement. 

“  We  must,  we  must. 

Howe’er  we  turn,  and  pause,  and  tremble. 

Howe’er  we  shrink,  deceive,  dissemble— 

Whate’er  our  doubting,  grief,  disgust — 

The  hand  is  on  us,  and  we  must. 

We  must,  we  must.” 

It  is,  in  truth,  from  no  self-deceit  that  natures  such  as  Clough’s 
revolt  at  common  sense  and  scorn  at  practical  moralities.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  path  which  such  men  tread  brings  them  to  a  point 
whence  they  can  clearly  see  the  goal  of  all  their  wandering.  And 
it  is  no  Round  Tower  of  mysterious  compensations.  It  is,  rather, 
the  very  Castle  of  Despair. 

That  way  this  hard  path  leads.  The  scorn  of  low  contents,  the 
putting  by  of  the  ease  of  oblivion,  the  resolute  facing  out  of  all 
the  black  and  slinking  horrors  of  the  night-time — these  wrestlings 
are  but  preliminary  exercises  to  the  true  encounter.  They  are 
all,  in  the  last  analysis,  mere  subordinations  of  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  hope,  the  meaner  to  the  nobler  aspiration.  But  to  put  by 
all  hope,  to  “  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall,”  to  consider 
simply  and  sincerely  that  a  cold  negative  is  the  right,  true  answer 
to  the  long,  fond  questioning  of  life — even  so  far  a  man  will  come. 
What  but  a  demon  in  his  breast  could  bring  him  to  that  pass? 
What  in  any  sense  natural  impulse  or  instinct  could  bring  him  to 
do  this — this,  which  one  man  will  do,  in  the  dark  night,  starting 
and  sweating  with  his  fear,  while  another  man,  far  more  cour¬ 
ageous,  perhaps,  in  all  ordinary  ways,  shakes  off  the  hideous 
thought  and  wills  himself  to  sleep ! 

But  this  experience  is  harder  to  conceive  than  any  other  I  have 
tried  to  convey.  All  our  conceptions  of  failure,  of  giving  up. 
are  in  fact  so  softened  with  the  idea  of  compensation,  hope  is  a 
habit  into  which  we  so  unconsciously  fall  from  the  mere  fact  of 
living,  that  there  is  to  most  of  us  no  vaguer  word  than  despair. 
To  realise  it,  a  man  must,  I  think,  be  brought  somehow  into  the 
state  in  which  beaten  men  sense  the  things  they  have  desired. 
He  must  be  as  Lear  was  on  the  moor;  as  the  blind  (Edipus  was 
when  he  took  leave  of  his  children;  as  Othello  was,  his  power  in 
Cyprus  gone,  the  willow-song  of  his  slain  Desdemona  in  his  ears; 
as  Hamlet  was  when  his  lips,  which  trembled  with  tender  love, 
were  twisted  with  the  maniac  grin  and  the  foul  words  that  drove 
Ophelia  from  his  side.  But  even  then — even  in  such  case  as  these 
were  in — circumstance  and  fate  are  not  enough  to  work  despair. 
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It  is  no  mere  response  of  reason  to  events.  It  is  not  an  intellectual 
experience.  It  is,  in  tlie  actual  sense  of  it,  a  sort  of  turning  of 
the  parent  soul  upon  its  offspring;  a  strangling  and  a  trampling 
down  of  all  desires;  the  ghastly  infanticide  of  a  thousand  hopes 
and  longings. 

For  these  will  live,  in  spite  of  circumstance,  if  only  they  escape 
the  Herod  in  a  man’s  own  breast.  They  will  live  on  in  the  foulest 
dungeon ;  in  the  sordidest  poverty ;  in  the  deepest  shame.  Though 
they  be  caverned  from  the  light  of  day,  they  will  still  live  and 
suck  their  sustenance  from  whatever  noxious  growths,  whatever 
dark,  forbidden  roots  of  things,  they  find  protruding  from  their 
cavern  walls — roots,  maybe,  of  the  flowers  and  the  great,  green 
trees  above.  Circumstance  alone  will  never  make  a  tragedy. 
Catastrophe  is  tragical  only  when  it  strikes  a  Lear,  an  (Edipus. 
The  true  tragedy  is  in  the  men  themselves — in  the  stern  thrusting 
off  of  mercy,  and  tearing  loose  the  bandage,  and  turning  of  the 
face  to  the  wall.  It  is  that  in  them,  not  fate  or  circumstance, 
which  awes  us  in  the  presence  of  these  souls. 

But  it  is  not,  I  think,  in  the  respect  of  a  man’s  work,  in  his 
straining  after  life,  or  even  in  his  fronting  of  despair,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  unavoidable  experiences  if  the  foe  of  compromise 
dominates  his  nature,  that  its  utmost  power  is  exhibited.  These 
are  hard  and  cruel  tyrannies,  but  the  demon  is  more  ruthless 
still.  For  compromise,  though  it  be  intrenched  in  a  complete 
circle  and  circumvallation,  and  able  to  strike  at  will  from  without, 
and  though  it  be  enabled  also,  through  countless  disaffections  of 
desire  and  reason,  to  intrigue  within,  will  never  find  its  supreme 
opportunity  until  all  desires  shall  be  fused  in  overmastering 
passion,  and  all  the  myriad  calls  and  challenges  of  life  shall 
mingle  in  a  single  poignant  and  delirious  appeal.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  compromise  the  besieger  will  be  supreme  only  when, 
upon  the  ears  that  strain  at  the  tumult  and  the  silence,  the  mating 
note  shall  fall;  when,  before  the  eyes  that  weary  with  their  long 
gaze  into  the  mysteries,  the  woman’s  form  shall  pass.  Strifes  of 
the  day  and  terrors  of  the  night — through  these  a  man  may  go, 
and  keep  his  faith  in  unfaith.  For  with  these  a  man  may  fight; 
things  or  shadows,  they  are  foes  to  fight  with.  But  how  shall  a 
man  fight  with  the  woman  P  And  never  came  a  woman  yet  but 
as  the  emissary,  the  ardent  or  the  tearful  advocate,  of  compromise. 
Never  but  by  compromise  were  two  lives  joined  together,  or  a 
child  born  into  the  world.  The  same  fell  thing  within  a  man 
which  turns  his  bread  into  ashes,  and  makes  his  work  and  play 
like  the  gasping  and  the  sinking  knees  of  a  nightmare  dream,  will 
likewise  turn  his  love  into  a  whipping  with  scorpions  and  a  bath  in 
fiery  whirlwinds. 

For  the  ideal,  which  was  before  of  life,  and  of  a  right,  full 
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share  in  life,  is  now  of  a  thing  quite  as  clearly  unattainable.  It 
is  the  vision  and  the  dream  of  sharing  all  life  with  another  nature. 
The  ideal  is  of  sympathy;  of  the  perfect  knowledge  and  sure 
sentience  of  another  human  soul. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  I  come  to  that  in  a  man’s  life  which  it  is 
hardest  to  invade  with  reasonable  prose  speech.  Here,  that  speech 
is  most  convincing  which  has  the  most  of  passion  in  it.  Even 
that  other  agony  of  straining  after  the  whole  of  life  is  oftenest  set 
forth,  and  best  set  forth,  with  the  suggestive  imagery,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  music  of  verse.  There  is  no  prose  Prometheus.  But  even 
in  the  poetry  of  protest  which  is  the  most  nearly  intellectual — 
in  certain  of  the  speeches  of  the  heroes  of  great  tragedies,  in  Omar, 
in  Byron,  in  Clough — there  is  seldom  to  be  found  anything  beyond 
a  setting  forth,  an  expression,  of  the  tragical  in  life  and  in  tlie 
human  spirit.  Moved  with  great  pity  and  great  horror,  we  are 
more  likely  merely  to  fall  wondering  and  weeping  than  reflect, 
with  any  coherency,  concerning  the  cause,  or  the  real  nature,  of 
all  that  woe  we  read  of.  If  we  would  bring  ourselves  to  any 
clear-eyed  comprehension  of  the  utmost  human  wretchedness,  if 
we  would  try  to  understand  how  supreme  pain  comes  into  the  lives 
of  men,  our  speech  and  our  thought  must  be  in  prose.  It  comes, 
I  believe,  only  when  circumstance  besets  a  nature  dominated  by 
this  power  which  we  may  call,  in  a  very  real  sense,  unnatural, 
since  it  seems  so  flatly  to  contradict  the  natural  order  and  break 
in  upon  the  “  harmony  of  the  universe.” 

If — to  draw  near  the  greater  experience  through  the  less — we 
speak  first  of  friendship,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  ideal  of 
sympathy  can  never  be  realised.  The  impossibility  does  not  lie 
essentially  in  that  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
natures  which  comes  of  the  imperfection  of  our  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  no  human  being  ever  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  another  nature.  Eye  and  ear  and  sense, 
however  they  have  pierced  and  penetrated,  have  never  once  sur¬ 
mounted  altogether  the  wall  of  flesh.  But  our  separation  one  from 
another  is  not  the  main  fact.  The  main  fact  is  our  strangeness 
one  to  another :  our  real  diflerence  and  unlikeness. 

For  the  impossibility  of  the  ideal  lies  essentially  in  this ;  that 
no  two  natures  can  ever  have  the  same  vision  or  reflection  and 
the  same  sense  of  life.  Pass  but  an  inch  beyond  courtesy  and  the 
eonventions,  and  you  encounter,  in  whatever  human  being  you 
press  into,  a  contrariety  of  impulse  and  of  motive  which  reveals 
him  little  short  of  your  antipodes.  Life,  which  engulfs  you  both. 
Is  to  him  one  element,  to  you  another.  Another  sun,  and  other 
stars,  are  over  him  from  his  birth,  and  shed  their  strange  rays 
on  another  world.  Like  they  are,  these  worlds,  and  you  can,  with 
a  certain  comprehension,  observe  and  study  his.  But  you  can 
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never  pass  from  yours  to  live  in  his,  nor  can  he,  crossing  “the 
step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight,”  ever  once  set  foot  on  yours. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  imperfection  of  speech  and  the  false 
witness  of  conduct  that  set  the  bounds  to  friendship.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these,  a  merely  intellectual  companionship  will  some¬ 
times  come  very  near  to  completeness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  true,  I  think,  that  the  more  knowledge  a  man  gets  of  his 
friend  through  speech  and  conduct,  the  more  clearly  he  perceives 
that  they  are  irrevocably  sundered.  No  doubt,  if  both  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  compromise,  they  are  in  better  case  by  reason  of 
the  better  knowledge  each  has  of  the  other’s  nature :  a 
modus  vivendi  is  easier  to  find  and  to  observe.  But  the 
aspiration  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an  ideal  of  friend¬ 
ship  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  modus  vivendi.  And  by  a  modus 
vivendi  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  sort  of  arrangement,  of  the 
nature  of  a  commercial  convention,  which  is  frequently  called 
friendship.  Through  that  relation,  though  no  tarifi  of  thanks  and 
apologies  be  kept  up,  nothing  higher  than  a  reciprocity  of  good 
offices  will  ever  be  attained.  But  even  where  a  genuine  affection 
exists  and  begets  faith,  each  nature,  though  the  two  be  bound 
together  by  the  noblest  conceivable  alliance,  is  still  as  a  foreign 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  compromise  be  not  accepted  on  both  sides,  friend¬ 
ships  are  bitter  things;  bitterest  and  cruelest  when  on  one  side 
there  is  the  instinct  and  the  leading  of  compromise,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  blind  loyalty  to  the  ideal.  Tor  that  same  power 
which,  if  it  be  enthroned  in  any  man,  will  play  the  Herod  with 
his  other  longings,  will  likewise  make  a  horrid  murder  of  this 
strong  and  tender  longing  to  he  companioned.  The  proof  of  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Meal  in  friendship  is  not  good  nature,  for¬ 
bearance,  moderation.  And  yet,  these  are  necessary.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  adhere  to  one’s  own  orbit,  never  disarranging  the  solar 
system  of  society  by  a  mad  plunging  through  the  estranging  voids. 
But  the  man  possessed  of  the  demon  will  for  ever  strive  to  get 
through  the  voids.  In  the  actual  experience,  the  space  which 
divides  him  from  the  heart  of  his  friend  will  seem  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  between  the  level  of  actual  speech  and  conduct  and  the 
hidden  level  of  impulse  and  of  motive  which  always  underlies 
them.  To  reach  that  hidden  source  of  speech  and  conduct,  to 
share  the  real  life  of  another  nature,  is  the  constant,  tortured 
longing  of  an  uncompromising  friendship :  while  to  the  other  sort 
of  friendship  such  invasions  will  seem  hostile;  they  will  incur  a 
forfeiture  of  the  alliance.  When  two  human  beings  so  address 
themselves  to  each  other,  the  hurts  they  give  and  take  are 
grievous;  they  could  scarcely  do  each  other  worse  hurts  if  they 
were  mortal  foes.  Judged  by  all  our  reasonable  standards  of 
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obligation,  he  of  the  ideal,  he  of  the  too  great  yearning  for  the 
heart  of  his  friend,  will  be  guilty  of  that  friendship’s  death. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  strange  power 
inside  of  us.  Not  content  with  the  murder  of  friendships,  it  will 
drive  a  man  on  to  slay  his  love.  There  are  men  who  will  not, 
even  for  the  highest  prize  of  all,  consent  to  compromise;  who 
will  not  yield  even  to  the  most  exquisite  of  all  persuasions  from 
self-torture  to  self-sacrifice — not  even  to  that  voice  which  is  in 
truth  the  voice  of  every  ardent  and  imperious  desire,  every  long¬ 
ing,  every  hope  and  aspiration,  in  a  man’s  own  heart  of  heart. 
For  it  is  all  that,  and  more,  in  every  man  that  is  not  wholly 
animal  and  brutish.  No  tribe  or  people  ever  set  up  a  Victor}* 
that  did  not  wear  a  woman’s  shape.  No  man  ever  had  an  ideal  of 
love  that  did  not  relate  itself  to  everything  in  his  whole  vision 
of  life,  or  ever  drew  near  to  an  adventure  of  it  through  the  pro- 
foundest  of  all  human  relations  without  a  truly  awful  sense  of 
recognition,  of  the  ending  of  a  life-long  quest. 

If  we  should  try  to  see  how  this  ideal  grows  in  a  man,  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  with  the  others,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to 
the  very  beginnings  of  his  sentience  and  intelligence.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many,  striving  to  account  for  it,  have  been  driven 
to  the  theory  of  an  earlier  existence  and  a  transmigration  of 
souls,  so  unearthly  is  the  prescience  and  presentience  which  it 
brings.  There  was  never  a  truer  story  of  an  ideal  love  than  Mr. 
Kipling’s  Brushwood  Boy.  No  other  experience,  certainly,  has  so 
bewildering  an  effect  of  the  realisation  of  a  dream  as  this  has ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  dream  begins  very  near  indeed  to  the  hither 
bound  of  life.  The  need  of  sympathy,  that  is  to  say,  the  craving 
to  share  with  some  other  human  soul  the  vision  and  the  sense  of 
life,  is  in  every  one  of  us  far  older  than  the  “  natural  ”  or  the 
reasoned  need  of  mates  and  help-meets,  and  it  long  outlasts 
them.  The  crying  out  of  a  child  in  the  dark  is  no  doubt  the 
beginning  of  the  quest  and  wandering. 

The  natural  need  and  the  reasoned  need  a  man  can  satisfy, 
can  satiate ;  for  these,  from  their  very  nature,  belong  altogether  to 
the  realm  of  compromise.  The  laws  we  make  for  them,  like  those 
of  our  reasonable  friendships,  are  of  the  nature  of  commercial 
regulations.  The  morality  we  invoke  is  the  morality  of  exchange, 
of  obligation,  of  compensation.  The  higher  quest  is  hopeless ;  but 
to  see  how  it  is  hopeless  we  must  have  a  truer  and  more  vivid 
conception  of  sympathy  than  that  we  ordinarily  have  when  we  use 
the  word.  For  every  instance,  every  experience  we  can  call  to 
mind  falls  leagues  short  of  any  realisation  of  perfect  sympathy. 
We  speak  of  perfect  sympathy  and  perfect  faith  as  though  they 
could  be  felt  and  known  together;  but  if  sympathy  were  perfect 
there  would  be  no  place  for  faith.  It  is  never  perfect,  because  no 
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two  human  beings  ever  have  in  themselves  the  same  vision  and 
reflection  and  the  same  sense  of  life.  Even  when,  like  the  gentler 
flow  of  friendship,  the  master  passion  breaks  upon  the  reefs  of  the 
dividing  Darien,  its  great  tides  will  indeed  l^set  them  with  an 
onslaught  far  more  powerful  and  thunderous,  but  not  less  vain. 
Never  once  will  the  two  oceans  mingle;  never  once  will  their 
estranged  waters  move  with  the  same  currents  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  stars.  Nor  is  it  the  intervening  solid  lands  that  make  the 
true  estrangement.  The  vexed  Atlantic  surface  of  one  human 
soul  could  not,  were  there  no  continent  between,  obey  with  its 
undulations  the  mild,  pale  moon  of  the  Pacific.  No  flame  of 
passion  ever  fused,  no  sacrament  ever  truly  joined  together,  no 
long  wandering  hand  in  hand,  through  days  and  years,  through 
joys  and  sorrows,  ever  cemented  into  a  real  union  and  oneness, 
two  differing  natures.  A  man  will  as  soon  accomplish  that  other 
demoniac  task  of  compassing  and  pervading  the  whole  of  life  as 
this  of  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  the  flesh  and  then,  with 
one  great  roar  and  plunge  or  silent  mingling  of  the  waters,  com¬ 
passing  and  pervading  the  soul  of  the  woman  on  his  bosom. 

And  the  demon,  if  he  hold  the  man  to  this,  the  cruellest  of  all 
the  tasks  he  sets  him,  will  make*  of  him  a  murderer  once  more. 
I  say,  of  him :  for  convention,  and  the  habit  of  restraint  which 
comes  of  weakness,  and  the  powerful  and  noble  instinct  of  mother¬ 
hood,  itself  the  very  mother  of  all  sacrifice — these  things  merci¬ 
fully  forbid  that  the  foe  of  compromise  shall  rule  in  women’s 
natures.  All  their  training  is  in  arrangement  and  adjustment, 
and  their  strength  is  faith.  They  are  turned  back,  by  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  existence,  from  quests  and  questionings.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  the  self-revelations  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  and  a  few  others,  the  proof  that  this  usual  and  merci¬ 
ful  atrophy  of  the  tragical  impulse  has  not  always  been  accom¬ 
plished.  But  with  the  rarest  exceptions  women  are  not  merely 
without  it;  they  cannot  at  all  understand  it  when  they  find  it  in 
a  man.  They  can  only  fall  to  praying,  with  poor  Ophelia — “  0 
help  him,  you  sweet  heavens.” 

Save  that  they  conform  to  the  artistic  necessity  of  crises,  the 
two  plays,  Hamlet  and  Othello,  illustrate  as  faithfully  as  any  true 
experience  could,  and  far  more  vividly,  the  devastation  which 
uncompromising  love  may  make.  Ophelia  crazed  and  Desdemona 
murdered, — these  hideous  consequences  are  not  the  work  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  of  fate,  alone,  but  equally  of  that  which  ruled  alike 
in  the  breast  of  the  Moor  and  of  the  Dane.  For  these  two  well- 
nigh  perfect  women,  these  high-natured  men,  were  surely  dowered 
with  all  that  ever  yet  has  entered  into  human  love  to  make  it 
glorious.  Beauty  and  faith  and  tenderness  these  women  had  to 
give;  Hamlet,  the  refined,  Othello,  the  elemental,  were  of  a  fine- 
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ness  and  capacity  to  match  such  largess  as  life  brought  them. 
Both  were  by  these  voices  called  from  dreary  wanderings :  one, 
from  his  soldier’s  hard  and  ill-paid  service;  the  other,  from  his 
worse  combats  with  the  powers  within — from  that  straining  at 
life  and  fronting  of  despair  which  even  Shakespeare,  speaking 
with  his  voice,  could  only  vaguely  shadow  forth  in  words.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  more  contrary  to  all  nature  and  all  reason  and  all 
right  than  that  such  men  as  these  were,  served  as  they  were 
served,  so  drawn,  so  impelled,  should  bend  so  readily  to  doubt  and 
question?  Sacrifice,  rather  than  desire,  was  no  doubt,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  true  deterrent  motive  with  them  both ;  for  both 
were  noble.  But  a  too  close  analysis  would  lose  for  us  the  whole 
and  simple  horror  of  their  deeds.  The  main  thing  is,  that  we 
ourselves  cannot  look  upon  the  havoc  these  men  made  of  love,  of 
their  own  lives,  of  the  lives  of  these  helpless,  trustful  women, 
without  a  strange  response,  somewhere  in  our  own  deeps,  to  that 
which  speaks  in  the  bloody  passion  of  Othello,  in  the  coarse  jibes 
of  the  sensitive  Hamlet.  If  we  seek  out  the  kinship  between 
them,  the  kinship  among  all  tragical  natures,  we  find  it,  I  think, 
in  this :  that  at  every  turn,  at  every  fork,  they  take,  and  must 
take,  whatever  course  is  least  like  acquiescence  in  whatever  incom¬ 
pleteness.  They  cannot  learn  the  trick  which  through  the 
constant  repetition  is  become  the  habit  of  our  lives — the  trick 
which  overthrows  and  puts  to  sleep  the  demon  of  remorseless  search 
and  question. 

But  few,  indeed,  even  of  the  ill-starred  brotherhood  of  them 
that  cannot  acquiesce,  will  ever  run  in  this  superb  and  awful  way 
upon  the  sudden,  sharp  point  of  disaster.  Crises  are  no  more 
characteristic  of  this  than  of  any  other  actual  experience.  Where 
love  has  once  sprung  to  life  in  a  day,  it  has  a  thousand  times 
grown,  with  a  slow  palpitation,  to  its  full,  regal  power.  Where  it 
has  once  met  with  quick  catastrophe,  it  has  a  thousand  times 
lived  on  through  long  years  of  an  unspeakable  pain.  This,  of 
course,  I  mean  only  of  the  higher  sort  of  love ;  for  that,  if  it  ever 
truly  live  at  all,  will  long  outlive  the  fury  of  our  youth.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  thing  by  which  men  live  themselves,  if  life  be  not  the 
aridest  of  promenades;  the  one  true  glory  and  radiance  to  be 
found  on  this  earth ;  the  thing  which  is  clearly  the  most  unearthly 
of  all — save,  perchance,  this  other  monstrous  thing  I  write  of ;  the 
thing  of  which  one  sometimes  catches  a  shining  trace,  like  the 
trace  of  stars,  in  the  swift  meeting  of  the  eyes  of  such^as  through 
the  years  and  the  sorrows  have  walked  together,  side  by  side, 
when  some  old  memory  stirs.  That,  I  think,  all  but  the  lowest 
men  will  say,  is  the  best  of  this  earthly  life;  and  all  experience 
teaches  that  it  can  never  be  won  but  by  infinite  persistence  in 
acceptance  and  in  faith.  Yet  there  are  real  men,  and  men,  too, 
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of  natures  as  sensitive  as  the  unreal  Hamlet’s,  as  noble  as  Othello’s, 
who  will  put  aside  even  that  cup  from  their  lips,  and  say  to 
fate,  to  circumstance :  “  Look  you,  I  know  this  vintage,  and  mv 
soul’s  athirst.  For  I  have  wandered  through  and  through  this 
human  life — through  work,  through  play;  tasted  its  pleasures; 
home  its  bitter  sorrows.  I  am  a  man,  with  all  desires,  all 
longings,  of  mankind;  and  this,  I  know,  is  best.  But  I  will  not 
buy,  with  a  lying  and  hypocrisy,  a  venal  faith,  even  this,  my 
heart’s  desire.  No,  not  even  for  this  will  I  sell  my  own  soul, 
though  I  sell  it  into  bliss.” 

And  yet — 

“  ’Tis  common  sense,  and  human  wit 
Can  find  no  better  name  for  it. 

Submit,  submit.” 

There  needs  but  a  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  somewhat,  an  opening 
of  the  eyes  to  somewhat  else;  but  a  trick  of  the  will,  and  it  is 
regnant ;  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  twist  of  the  knee,  and  the  wrestle 
with  the  demon  is  won.  The  next  fall  will  be  easier,  and  the 
next.  At  last,  he  sleeps;  and  life  is  ours  once  more  to  fight  for, 
to  enjoy.  Bread  is  sweet  upon  the  tongue;  work  is  a  noble 
warfare;  and  the  charmed  cup  of  love  and  sacrifice  will  never 
once  run  dry. 

And  is  there,  then,  no  word  to  say  of  any  compensation  for  the 
havoc  which  the  demon  makes?  It  would,  I  fear,  be  wrong, 
unwise,  even  to  hint  at  any  good  the  foe  of  compromise  brings  to 
our  humanity  which  it  so  cruelly  outrages.  Certainly,  there  is 
little  we  can  note  of  its  victims,  of  such  as  we  perceive  to  be 
subject  to  its  power — little,  indeed,  in  them  or  in  their  lives — to 
justify  or  to  condone  its  rule.  We  do,  as  I  have  said,  pay  to 
such  men  a  deep,  involuntary  homage  of  wonder  and  of  awe  when 
they  come  before  us  in  the  crises  of  great  tragedies,  and  whenever 
they  appear  in  history.  But  there  is  a  necessity,  like  the  other 
necessity  of  crises,  to  endow  the  heroes  of  tragedy  with  a  natural, 
simple  heroism  beside  this  extraordinary  and  unnatural  heroism — 
if  heroism  be  a  right  word  for  it — which  makes  them  tragical. 
In  history,  likewise,  it  is  only  by  reason  of  exceptional  endow¬ 
ment,  or  by  the  accident  of  birth,  that  such  men  ever  mount 
high  enough,  whether  it  be  on  thrones  or  funeral  pyres,  to  draw 
our  gaze  across  the  centuries.  It  is  not  reason,  but  a  prompting 
of  that  very  hidden  thing  itself,  which  at  this  instant  turns  our 
minds  upon  some  thought  of  the  superb,  vaguely  triumphant 
leading  of  forlorn  hopes  and  dying  in  last  ditches.  Turn,  rather, 
from  the  Savonarolas  tmd  the  Hamlets,  to  the  pinched  faces,  the 
bowed  forms,  the  stumbling  gait,  of  such  as  you  yourself  will 
know  to  be  of  that  strange  band ;  and  though  there  be  indeed  some 
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little  stirring  in  you  of  the  awe  of  trt^dy,  you  will  shrink  back  i 
from  their  companionship.  Strong  men,  bearing  visible  burdens  j| 
of  duty  and  of  help,  scorn  them  for  dastards  and  for  shirks.  jl 

Women,  though  they  begin  with  them  in  pity,  end  in  despair,  or  j| 

in  contempt  and  weariness.  Children  do  not  come  about  their  i 
knees.  There  is  no  test  or  standard  of  excellence  known  to  our  I 
ordinary  thought  by  which  they  are  approved ;  for  out  of  their  1 
desolation  no  light  or  cheer  comes  into  other  lives.  | 

If  there  be  indeed  any  compensation,  it  must  lie  in  this:  that  \i 

these  ghastly  lives,  spent  in  the  disregard  of  all  that  the  long  1 

experience  of  mankind  can  teach  concerning  the  way  to  live  I 

best  in  this  world,  in  seeking  peace  through  warfare,  and  i 

truth  through  denial,  and  faith  through  unfaith,  and  love  jl 
in  the  scorn  of  all  our  fond,  weak  practices  of  loving —  M 

that  these  lives  must  proceed  out  of  something  in  us  i 

which  did  not  come  into  us  out  of  any  former  lives  ]| 

on  this  earth,  or  out  of  this  earthly  order  which  we  live  in  now. 

If,  after  the  fashion  of  compromise,  we  would  make  the  best  of 
that  in  us  which  wars  with  it,  we  might  lay  hold,  for  our  own 
midnight  hours  of  wrestling,  of  a  certain  vague  renewal  of  hope  i 
and  faith  which  sometimes,  with  an  irresistible  resurrection, 
swells  in  these  tortured  breasts :  a  hope,  a  faith,  that  we  are  also 
parts  of  another  order — unseen,  vast  and  free;  that  we  are  meant  | 
to  break  through  barriers;  meant  to  eat  of  the  right  heavenly  j 
manna,  and  to  work  with  sure  hands,  and  to  see  with  an  unclouded  j 
vision,  and  to  love  with  a  fearless  love ;  that  there  is  indeed  some  j 

other  peace  than  the  peace  of  compromise,  the  peace  of  || 

acquiescence.  « 

But  to  no  such  word  of  compensation  will  they  hearken  who  | 

are  set  upon  this  stony  way.  Tired,  aimless  wanderers  through  | 

whatever  wastes,  lank,  pale  anchorites  of  whatever  desert  caves,  1 
tom  combatants  in  whatever  battlings  of  the  spirit,  wailing  I 
pursuers  of  whatever  other  human  souls,  they  welcome  no  comfort, 
seek  no  heartening.  Save  to  some  other  of  their  own  brotherhood, 
their  speech  is  scarce  intelligible.  Accost,  with  any  pitying 
remonstrance,  a  member  of  this  band,  and  he  will  answer  back, 
with  wavering  and  uncertain  voice,  with  eyes  astrain :  “  This  way 
I  live;  I  can  no  other.  This  way  I  face  this  life  I  did  not  seek, 
this  mystery  I  cannot  solve,  these  shadowy  forms  of  things  I 
cannot  grasp.  This  way  I  work.  This  way  I  love.  This  way  I 
fight  for  peace.  This  way  I  grope  for  God.” 

William  Gaerott  Brown. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  TO  COME. 

Any  stick  will  serve  to  beat  a  dog  with ;  and  the  great  Department 
entrusted  with  the  business  of  war,  its  preparation  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  has  been  very  severely  belaboured  of  late.  No  one  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  it ;  most  people  many  bad  ones  and  they  run 
through  all  the  gamut  from  scorn  and  contumely  to  unmeasured 
vituperation.  Its  ways,  its  practices,  the  principles  that  govern  it, 
the  processes  with  which  it  seeks  to  carry  out  its  mission  are  very 
generally  denounced,  often  by  the  imperfectly  informed,  and  by 
those  who  have  been  at  little  pains  to  examine  the  facts  calmly  and 
dispassionately.  To  some  of  us,  many  of  us  perhaps,  the  War 
Office  is  no  more  than  an  inert,  soulless  agglomeration  of  items 
without  brain  or  intelligence ;  others  call  it  a  foul  Augean  stable 
that  defies  cleansing;  the  most  lenient  critics  deem  it  an  over¬ 
grown  unwieldy  organism  choked  in  the  tenacious  coils  of  that 
horrible  cobra,  red-tape. 

I  venture  to  think  that  these  many  adverse  opinions  are  for 
the  most  part  far-fetched  and  unjustifiable.  I  believe  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  W ar  Office  is  not  half  so  black  as  it  is  painted ; 
that  it  has  by  no  means  an  unsound  and  ineffective  organisation ; 
that  it  does  its  work  reasonably  well — far  better  indeed  than 
is  commonly  and  much  too  readily  supposed.  It  is  hindered 
and  hampered  at  the  very  outset  by  its  peculiar  constitution, 
by  the  dual  government  in  which  the  lay  mind  overshadows 
the  expert,  the  essential  is  sometimes  neglected  or  subordinated 
to  the  political  exigency  of  the  moment.  Yet  it  may  fairly 
be  allowed  that  in  the  main  it  discharges  its  diverse  and 
difficult  functions  satisfactorily.  It  cannot  really  be  taxed  with 
the  shortcomings  on  which  the  grave  indictment  of  its  work  and 
usefulness  has  been  based.  If  it  seemed  to  fail  in  the  great  crisis 
last  past,  the  blame  should  be  visited  rather  upon  the  higher  policy 
that  rushed  us  into  war  inadequately  prepared,  and  this  through 
no  fault  of  the  War  Office,  which  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
protested  again  and  again  that  we  were  running  great  risks.  It 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  War  Commission  now  sitting 
will,  in  its  report,  put  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse.  It  will  at 
least  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  administrative 
machinery,  the  smoothness  with  which  it  uniformly  worked  even 
with  immense  pressure ;  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  it  was 
engineered  and  handled.  So  far  from  causing  and  creating  the 
troubles,  it  will  be  found  when  the  whole  truth  is  known  that  but 
for  the  War  Office  the  tale  told  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
exasperating.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  War  Office  alone 
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made  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  tbe  Boers  in  tbe  field.  We  could 
hardly  have  entered  upon  the  war,  even  as  we  did,  imperfectly 
and  ignorantly;  we  could  not  have  gone  on  with  it,  supported  it, 
maintained  it,  and  finally  brought  it  to  a  close  after  such  pro¬ 
tracted  operations,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  great  central 
agency  at  home  braced  itself  up  to  face  the  great  crisis,  met 
.  the  innumerable  and  incessant  calls  made  upon  it  so  promptly  and 
effectively.  Even  the  most  bitter  critics  of  our  military  methods, 
and  they  may  be  personified  in  the  writers  of  the  “  Times 
History,”  bear  ample  and  ungrudging  tribute  to  the  War  Office 
and  its  work  in  our  last  great  campaign. 

To  do  justice  to  this  public  institution  so  persistently,  and  it 
may  be  urged,  so  often  causelessly  assailed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  back  and  trace  it  from  its  origin  at  no  very  remote  date, 
to  examine  its  growth  into  what  we  see  it  to-day.  We  must 
examine  its  present  condition,  consider  its  needs,  gauge  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  test  the  plans  proposed  to  remedy  them ;  and,  referring 
lastly  to  the  projects  put  forward  to  house  it  more  suitably,  see 
how  far  these  may  tend  to  improve  and  simplify  working,  and,  in 
a  word,  bring  about  a  stronger  and  more  perfect  development 
of  its  uses. 

Few  people  sufficiently  realise  that  the  War  Office  is,  after  all,  a 
thing  only  of  yesterday.  In  its  present  consolidated  form  it 
is  barely  fifty  years  old.  Before  the  Crimean  War,  and  during 
the  Crimean  troubles — a  principal  cause  of  them  indeed — army 
business  was  transacted  by  a  dozen  different  authorities,  more 
or  less  autonomous  and  independent  of  each  other.  There  was  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  he  was  seated  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  he  had  no  concern  with  the  army  until  the  nation  went  to 
war.  Another  minister,  the  Secretary  at  War,  a  much  more  real 
and  responsible  personage,  was  charged  with  army  finance  and 
his  comprehensive  functions  covered  all  the  personnel,  save  that 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  material. 
Executive  control,  actual  command  of  men,  their  equipment  and 
training,  the  first  appointment  and  promotion  of  officers,  all  this 
was  vested  in  the  Commander-in-Chief,  representing  and  acting 
directly  under  the  Sovereign ;  but  still  the  two  scientific  corps  were 
outside  his  power,  and  were  ruled  absolutely  by  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  whose  office  dated  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  frequently  conferred  upon  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
No  intimate  and  clearly  defined  relations  existed  between  these 
great  chiefs ;  the  head  of  the  army  could  not  spend  a  penny  on  it, 
or  for  it,  but  must  first  seek  the  sanction  from  the  Secretary  at 
War;  even  if  the  latter  wanted  stores,  guns,  ammunition,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  national  service,  he  must  formally  requisition  them 
from  the  Master  General;  the  Sovereign  must  ask  for  artillery 
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men  and  engineers  from  the  same  quarter,  through  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Many  other  confusing  complications  were  the 
result  of  divided  authority.  The  Medical  Department  had  two 
masters :  the  head  of  the  army  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  the 
Secretary  at  War  in  matters  of  finance.  The  Commissariat  and  the 
vital  arrangements  for  supply  were  with  the  Treasury;  the  Militia 
was  long  under  the  Home  Secretary;  all  army  and  ordnance 
accounts  were  sent  for  audit  to  Somerset  House.  There  were  other 
minor  branches,  one  that  dealt  with  inventions,  and  another  which 
inspected  clothing,  and  as  “  these  numerous  ofBcers,”  to  quote 
the  terse  resume  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  last  War  Of&ce 
List,  “  communicated  with  each  other  by  letters,  it  was  inevitable 
that  delay  and  confusion  should  arise  in  the  conduct  of  any 
weighty  afiair  by  the  action  of  so  many  independent  powers,  each 
with  a  separate  province  of  ill-defined  limits.  In  practice  it  was 
found  that  different  departments  competed  in  the  market  for  the 
same  thing;  that  disputes  arose  between  them  on  trifling  points 
which  there  was  no  central  authority  with  power  suificient  to 
decide;  and  that  the  result  was  unquestionably  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.”  This  is  to  state  the  case  mildly  enough.  The 
result  is  written  more  at  large  in  the  chaos  in  Balaclava  harbour, 
and  the  decimation  of  the  Crimean  army  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol. 

All  this  is  ancient  history;  it  has  been  told  and  retold,  and 
need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  now.  The  steps  taken  for  concen¬ 
tration  and  unification  are  also  well  known.  The  tardy  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  supreme  authority  over 
all  outlying  and  disconnected  parts,  and  the  gradual  collection  of 
as  many  as  possible  under  one  roof,  were  measures  the  necessity 
for  which  had  been  clearly  proved.  One  by  one  the  various 
branches  were  drawn  in  and  absorbed  by  the  parent  office,  and  a 
central  administration  established.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sur¬ 
feit,  and,  not  strangely,  digestion  and  assimilation  were  slow,  and 
have  hardly  been  completed  to  this  day.  The  abolition  of  the 
Ordnance  Board,  the  transfer  of  the  commissariat  from  the 
Treasury,  to  be  followed  by  many  elaborate  and  costly  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  service  of  supply,  the  reconstitution  of  the  army 
medical  department  on  a  more  purely  military  basis ;  and,  lastly, 
the  assumption  of  its  own  Audit  by  the  War  Office,  were  drastic 
changes  that  must  long  cause  friction  and  delay  in  final  settle¬ 
ment.  When  at  length  for  more  perfect  subordination  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  control  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff 
were  brought  bodily  into  the  house,  the  climax  was  reached,  and 
the  system  was  thought  to  have  been  perfected.  This  took  effect,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  indeed  in  law,  when  the  War  Office  Act  of 
1870  welded  together  into  one  single  solid  organisation  the  two  sets 
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of  functions,  the  “civil  administrative”  ’•••j 

istrative,”  those  hitherto  exercised  bv  the  W 

entrusted  to  the  Commander-iV  War  Minister  and  those 

the  first-named.  “The  direct  and^^*  wholly  under 

branch  whatsoever  control  of  eveiy 

Secretaiy  of  State  But  the  ™  '^sted  in  the 

-  Chief  wTs  4^i!L  c!tl4 : 

was  no  doubt  lovallv  j.  '  I^ke  of  Cambrid^ 

second  and  eubofdinate  o  **’'  to  take  the 

is  true,  hut  he  w«« Til  1  of  puhlic  monev  it 

measu;es  a?he  2  fi^ard  h  '  T 

latter  eourae  The  ano’malv  T“'  »®  *  '■»le  towards  the 

concession,  or  more  eracHv  thTTt  °  '’T  the 

orders  in  Council  of  imL  f  imZT'"’'^ 
tary  efficiency  was  T  ^«POH8ibility  for  mili- 

Chief,  but  only  to  be  withdra  "P®^  Commander-in- 

takably  within  a  few  short  ye^  definitely  and  unmis- 

of  LtdtXw  wafiiii''*  appointment 

lessening  the  status  of  tbe^^^^  an  excellent  opportunity  for 

-musfimitatirtetistnrnr-rr^^^^^^^^  t  T7 
t^e  di8trlb?tLl\^nTmtbSj^^^^^ 

they  had  a  tree  handTn  dTscLrrint  tW  ^^ 

and  they  were  entitlad  P  their  own  peculiar  functions 

first  and  host  soldier  in  the  armv  ThusTT  7d‘  ®'‘**“"*  **“’ 
-as  the  sole  arbiter,  under  the  cirilten  head  T  .'T™' 

education,  and  training  of  troops  in  all  of  whTl  T  T  '^““P''”®’ 
in-Chief  had  no  roi^-  nor  T.!’ld  V  f  “‘®  Commander- 

Quartermaster-General'  in  regard  to  *he  su^  t  *”**iik"*  **'*' 

dealt  also  with  the  food,  7^  q^rteT  uef  ‘dT™^’ 

wSl  T5-  of^ortS^; 

Krecter-Jenertf  1 ‘Sfd  'rru^tm^nr  = 

.tores  and  equipment,  dealt  with  patterns  and  inventions,  Zfll 
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also’  assumed  control  of  the  ordnance  factories  and  of  the 
clothing  department.  These  five  (one  being  the  Commander-in- 
Chief)  were  co-ordinately  responsible  each  for  his  own  branch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  this  organisation  was  radically  wrong. 

If  no  more  mischievous  results  followed,  we  have  to  thank  the 
men  who  worked  it  with  the  commendable  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  act  with  loyalty  to  their  acknowledged  superior, 
whom,  by  regulation,  they  were  permitted  to  pass  by.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  system  was  made  to  serve  during  the  trying 
period  of  hostilities,  but  it  was  in  part  amended  when  Lord 
Roberts  succeeded  to  office,  whether  in  deference  to  his  protest 
or  the  obviously  vicious  principle,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  At 
the  end  of  1901,  an  Order  in  Council  once  more  restored  the  direct 
control  of  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
has  still  that  of  the  Mobilisation  and  Intelligence  branches  on 
the  greatly  extended  lines  now  given  them.  Nevertheless  the 
country  must  still  depend  upon  the  strenuous  and  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  a  band  of  devoted  men,  who  make  the  best  of  what  they 
find  to  their  hand,  and  who,  much  to  their  credit,  ultimately  pull 
us  through.  The  general  government  may  not  be  good,  but  there 
is  no  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  executive.  If  methods  have 
been  diffuse  and  dilatory,  if  work  has  been  reduplicated,  so  that 
more  hands  have  been  employed  than  were  necessary,  timely  re¬ 
vision  and  judicious  pruning,  such  as  are  now  contemplated,  ought 
to  mend  all  that,  and  we  may  always  count  upon  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  staff  in  carrying  out  reforms. 

One,  and  possibly  the  most  serious,  of  the  charges  levelled 
against  the  War  Office,  is  that  it  is  not  conducted  on  business 
principles.  It  has  been  asserted  roundly  that  to  work  any  private 
firm  in  the  same  way  would  spell  ruin.  The  conditions  are 
scarcely  analogous.  Trade,  of  course,  must  be  worked  for  a 
profit;  anything  less  can  only  end  in  disaster.  The  same  obliga¬ 
tion  does  not  bind  a  department  of  State.  To  have  the  best 
article  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the  second  to  pay  no  more 
for  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  than  it  is  really  worth.  But 
to  secure  efficiency  is  the  first  requisite :  economically  if  it  can 
be  done,  and  as  far  as  can  be  done,  but  still  the  result  is  the 
chief  aim,  and  it  can  or  ought  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  question 
of  cost.  No  such  business  as  that  carried  on  in  Pall  Mall  has 
ever  existed  outside  it;  there  is  no  standard  of  comparison 
between  the  War  Office  and  any  trading  or  commercial  concern. 
Co-operative  stores  and  universal  providers,  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  or  shipping  firms,  cannot  compare  in  turnover,  in 
establishments,  in  manifold  interests,  in  diversity  of  business,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  details.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  examine 
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the  facts  and  give  some  account  of  the  administrative  machinery 
to  make  these  points  good. 

Let  us  see  how  the  War  OflSce  is  actually  constituted  to-day 
for  the  business  it  has  in  hand,  noting  as  we  pass  the  modifica¬ 
tions  and  improvements  suggested  by  the  Dawkins’  Committee 
so  far  as  they  have  been  adopted  or  are  decreed. 

-  The  existing  organisation  is  symmetrical  enough,  and  falls 
naturally  into  three  grand  divisions,  each  under  its  own  head,  the 
whole  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  three,  with 
their  respective  chiefs,  are :  — 

A.  The  Central  Office,  directed  by  the  two  Under-Secretaries 
of  State — the  Parliamentary  and  the  permanent. 

B.  The  Military  Departments,  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  other  great  staff  officers. 

C.  The  Civil  Departments,  under  the  Financial  Secretary. 

Taking  these  more  in  detail:  — 

A.  The  Central  Office  may  be  called,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
core  and  kernel  of  the  whole  concern.  A  summary  of  the  func¬ 
tions  discharged  by  its  officers,  in  their  several  branches,  will 
clearly  show  this.  The  fiats  of  authority,  the  Royal  Warrants 
that  govern  the  fate  and  fortune  of  every  one  and  every  thing,  are 
prepared  here;  so  are  the  army  orders,  and  all  regulations  (their 
name  was  legion),  which  are  being  now  revised  and  codified, 
assisted  by  a  Committee  under  Sir  William  Butler.  This  same 
branch  considers  proposals  for  legislation  on  military  subjects; 
another  takes  charge  of  all  Parliamentary  business,  including  the 
watching  of  Bills  that  affect  the  war  department.  The  attributes 
of  the  office  are  essentially  those  that  appertain  to  the  central 
power:  the  preparation  and  issue  of  all  books,  forms,  army  lists, 
the  custody  and  distribution  of  confidential  and  secret  papers,  the 
drafting  of  office  memoranda,  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  tele¬ 
grams,  enciphering  and  deciphering  them,  and  the  circulation  of 
war  telegrams,  the  care  of  War  Office  buildings  and  domestic 
arrangements.  Other  high  matters,  such  as  the  submission  of 
warrants,  petitions,  and  so  forth,  to  the  King,  the  appointment 
of  vice-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants,  the  administration  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  communications  to  the  Press :  all  these  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Central  OflSce,  which  for  this  business  has  the 
services  of  two  principal,  two  assistant  principal  clerks,  and  forty 
others  of  various  grades  with  a  type-writing  section,  for  general 
service,  of  eight  chiefs  and  forty-one  typists.  For  administrative 
convenience  these  sections  are  known  as  Cl  and  C2.  Law  busi¬ 
ness,  barristers,  solicitors,  and  consulting  land  agents  are  included 
also  in  the  central  branch. 

A  branch  of  C2  with,  however,  ita  own  distinctive  initial  “  R,” 
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is  the  Registry,  which  till  quite  recently  exercised  complete  com¬ 
mand  over  all  the  business  transactions  in  Pall  Mall.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  imperative  rule  that  every  telegram,  every  letter 
despatched  to  the  War  Office  should  be  invariably  addressed  to  the 
“  Under-Secretary  of  State,”  and  must  be  opened  by  the  Registry 
clerks.  The  idea  was,  of  course,  to  facilitate  business,  but  not 
a  little  to  secure  the  predominant  influence  of  the  civil  side.  It 
imposed,  of  course,  a  great  burden  upon  the  staff  engaged,  none  of 
whom  could  have  much  expert  knowledge;  they  had  to  tackle  the 
huge  mass  of  military  and  other  detail  that  filled  the  morning’s 
letter-bags,  and  they  were  expected  to  sort  and  “  mark  off  ”  every 
document  to  its  proper  destination,  and  obviously  they  could  not, 
with  their  limited  knowledge,  be  always  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mistakes  were  constantly  made.  For  example,  a  letter  anent  the 
riding  establishment,  which  should  go  to  “  A.  G.4,”  might  easily 
be  passed  to  the  “  Remounts,”  or  a  question  raised  upon  machine 
guns  might  find  its  way  to  the  artillery  sub-division  of  the 
Adjutant-General.  Witnesses  speaking  before  the  Dawkins 
Committee  almost  unanimously  condemned  the  system,  and  in 
scathing  terms.  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson,  the  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  said :  “  The  state  of  the  Registry  is 
a  scandal,”  as  at  present  worked ;  “  it  is  a  source  of  absolute 
danger  to  the  department.”  Other  evidence  was  clear  as  to 
the  many  unsatisfactory  delays,  the  confusion  that  arose  in 
regard  to  decisions  and  the  congested  state  of  the  correspondence. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  branch  are  grave  and  onerous  in  other 
directions.  The  registration  of  documents  on  arrival  is  not  the 
only  business  of  the  branch;  it  also  records  their  transit  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  room  to  room  and  hand  to  hand,  as  the 
jackets,”  or  outside  covers,  fill  up  with  the  gradual  accretion  of 
papers,  minutes,  and  memoranda  dealing  with  each  subject.  It 
has  not  been  entirely  above  reproach  in  these  respects.  Papers 
have  been  known  to  go  astray.  They  may  be  lost  hopelessly 
by  being  put  away  in  the  presses  under  a  wrong  index,  from 
which  nothing  but  mere  accident  can  unearth  them ;  or  they  may 
be  inadvertently  detained.  A  story  is  told  of  the  great  clamour 
raised  about  a  long  missing  document,  which  was  found  on  the 
table  of  the  very  official  who  at  first  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  it,  and  when  pressed  was  equally  certain  that  he  had  returned 
it  to  the  registry. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  quite  lately  to  improve  the  working 
of  this  branch.  The  mass  of  business  flowing  into  it  daily  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  wise  concession  that  letters  nowadays  may  be 
addressed  direct,  and  may  be  answered  by  the  various  departments 
concerned,  and  correspondents  may  also  indicate  upon  the  face 
of  a  document  the  destination  for  which  it  is  intended.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  staff  of  the  registry  has  been  reinforce<l  consider¬ 
ably;  it  numbers  fifty-six  clerks,  under  an  assistant  principal 
clerk,  and  the  whole  are  governed  and  controlled  by  the  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State;  there  is  also  a  principal  Press  keeper, 
with  twenty-four  assistants,  and  two  telegraphists  are  attached 
from  the  General  Post  Office.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  with 
this  increased  strength  the  daily  disposal  of  papers  will  be  greatly 
expedited,  while  a  more  systematic  organisation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  their  classification  and  distribution. 

B.  The  constitution  and  character  of  the  Military  Departments 
as  grouped  in  the  War  Office  are  too  well-known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion,  except  upon  broad  lines,  as  most  recently  defined  by  the 
already  quoted  Order  in  Council  of  November  4th,  1901. 
That  Order,  in  a  measure,  rectified  the  false  and  vicious  system 
that  had  hitherto  obtained,  and  once  more  recognised  the  true 
status  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  only  in  part.  Three  great 
branches  were  brought  under  his  direct  control,  but  over  the 
remaining  three  he  exercises  only  a  “  supervision,”  which  may  be 
loyally  acknowledged  as  authoritative,  but  which  also  may  be  more 
or  less  openly  defied  by  a  strong  subordinate  given  to  self-assertion. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  serious  friction  may  arise  some 
day,  and  with  this  official  limitation  of  the  military  chief’s  supre¬ 
macy  we  may  come  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  be  done  away 
with  altogether.  There  are  many  who  would  assimilate  the  War 
Office  to  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  an  all- 
powerful  Army  Board  may  replace  a  Commander-in-Chief  when 
the  next  vacancy  in  the  office  occurs. 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  has  unquestioned  ascendancy  in 
all  matters  of  patronage,  of  mobilisation  and  intelligence,  and  of 
discipline  and  training.  The  Military  Secretary  is  his  officer  for 
the  first,  the  director  of  the  two  allied  branches  named  for  the 
second,  and  the  Adjutant-General  for  the  third. 

The  Military  Secretary  is  charged  with  all  appointments,  pro¬ 
motions,  and  retirements  in  all  branches  of  the  Service.  Till  last 
month  his  duties  included  the  general  control  of  army  education, 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  commissions,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  educational  establishments.  It  was  a  comparatively 
new  departure,  taken  during  the  Wolseley  rigime,  and  it  has 
already  been  nullified  by  his  successor.  The  moving  cause  was 
no  doubt  the  very  startling  report  of  the  Committee  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  which  was  accepted  as  conclusive,  although 
many  dissent  strongly  from  the  views  expressed,  believing  them  to 
be  fallacious  and  based  upon  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced 
evidence.  The  result  has  been  the  erection,  or  more  correctly  the 
re-creation,  of  an  independent  educational  branch,  which  has  now 
been  placed  under  Sir  Henry  Hildyard,  an  officer  long  and 
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notably  identified  with  the  work  as  commandant  of  the  Staff 
College.  Thus  shorn  of  functions  that  were  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  patronage  officer  who  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the 
intellectual  qualities  and  acquirements  of  all  officers,  the  Military 
Secretary,  with  four  assistants,  continues  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
sorely  tried  and  the  best  abused  officer  upon  the  headquarters’  staff. 
He  has  to  cultivate  as  a  fine  art  the  faculty  of  saying  “Xo”;  he 
needs  unwearied  patience,  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  yet,  if  occa¬ 
sion  demands  it,  a  heart  of  stone.  He  stands  perpetually  between 
his  chief  and  the  ^personnel  of  the  army,  hearing  claims  that  have 
often  great  weight  and  must  yet  be  denied,  deaf  to  importunity, 
compelled  always  to  justify  action  rightly  or  wrongly  taken. 
There  are  three  principal  sub-divisions  in  the  office,  governed  by 
retired  military  officers,  and  worked  mainly  by  military  clerks. 
One  of  his  assistant  secretaries  deals  with  all  Royal  Artillery 
patronage,  a  change  much  resisted  and  still  much  deplored  by 
conservative  opinion;  that  of  the  Royal  Engineers  being  deemed 
more  technical,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer  officer  in  the 
Adjutant-General’s  branch.  The  second  Assistant  for  Education 
will  now  disappear ;  the  third  is  an  officer  on  the  Indian  establish¬ 
ment  and  deals  with  Indian  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  judicious  of  the  recent  changes  at  the  War 
Office  has  been  the  increased  importance  given  to  the  Department 
of  Military  Intelligence,  the  second  of  the  branches  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  has  been  raised 
to  the  position  of  a  great  office  with  added  staff  and  enlarged 
functions,  the  whole  being  under  Sir  William  Nicholson,  an 
officer  of  broad  views  and  forcible  character,  little  likely  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  powers  now  entrusted  to  him,  or  neglect  his  opportunities 
for  exercising  them.  Under  the  awkward  and  unwieldy  title  of 
“  Director-General  of  Mobilisation  and  Military  Intelligence,” 
the  head  of  the  branch  essays  to  discharge  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  all-embracing  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  great  general 
staff  of  the  German  army.  He  has  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans  for  defensive  and  offensive  war,  based  upon  the  facts  care¬ 
fully  collected  and  recorded  concerning  “  the  geography, 
resources,  and  armed  forces  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  possessions.”  The  intention,  no  more  than  a  useful 
development  of  what  has  long  existed,  is  excellent,  but  we  can 
have  no  certainty  that  the  information  prepared,  and  the  no 
doubt  sound  deductions  therefrom,  will  be  more  readily  accepted 
than  that  provided  so  liberally,  and  yet  so  strangely  despised 
before  the  South  African  War.  It  is  not  enough  to  formulate 
plans,  they  must  be  adopted;  they  must  be  put  forward  with  a 
weight  of  authority  that  not  only  carries  conviction  as  to  their 
value,  but  will  insist  upon  their  execution.  A  great  General 
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Staff  like  the  German  has  this  transcendent  advantage,  that  it 
can  enforce  its  dictates,  where  our  smaller  office  can  only  recom¬ 
mend,  and  can  never  secure  acceptance  however  sound  and  incon¬ 
testable  its  arguments. 

The  branch  over  which  Sir  William  Nicholson  now  so  ably 
presides  embraces  the  two  grand  divisions  implied  by  his  title, 
that  of  Mobilisation  and  that  of  Intelligence.  The  first  deals 
with  the  organisation  and  mobilisation  of  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces,  and  the  tactical  examination  of  all  schemes 
of  defence.  A  staff  of  officers  is  attached  for  pursuing  this  latter 
subject  further,  by  revising  and  tabulating  the  reconnaissances 
made  in  various  zones  of  home  territory.  The  second  division  is 
made  up  of  three  distinct  parts,  a  section  for  strategical  questions 
another  for  acquiring  information  of  all  the  armies  in  the  world, 
and  the  third  deals  mainly  with  topography  and  the  compilation 
of  maps  for  military  purposes.  Speaking  a  little  more  in  detail, 
the  first  is  concerned  with  the  larger  policy  of  strategical  defence, 
and  with  all  matters  connected  with  Imperial  forces  beyond  sea, 
other  than  in  India.  The  second  devotes  itself  to  the  collection 
of  items  from  all  countries  which  are  grouped  together,  a  little 
arbitrarily  perhaps,  but  still  with  a  certain  governing,  central 
idea.  Thus  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  come 
within  the  same  sub-division,  which  includes  also  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  and  Mexico.  Another  sub-division 
comprises  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Morocco;  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe  are  joined  to  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
lastly  Russia,  with  Central  Asia,  and  the  far  East  devolve  upon 
the  fourth  and  last.  A  very  ample  and  valuable  amount  of 
material  has  been  amassed  in  these  several  depots,  and  the 
collection  is  being  continually  enriched,  although  with  difficulty, 
for  the  money  allowed  for  special  inquiries  is  not  too  liberally 
granted,  and  the  staff,  although  lately  strengthened,  is  still  weak. 
The  third  sub-division,  the  topographical,  disposes  of  consider¬ 
able  funds,  and  the  acquisition  of  maps  is  pursued  steadily,  but 
the  department  has  no  executive  functions,  and  makes  no  surveys 
for  itself,  which  was  its  best  defence  when  charged  with  neglect 
for  having  failed  to  map  Natal.  This  was  a  matter  resting  with 
Imperial  and  Colonial  authorities,  and  if  arduous  operations  were 
fought  in  a  comparatively  blind  country,  the  blame  must  be 
apportioned  between  them. 

The  business  of  the  Adjutant-General,  bound  up  as  it  is  with 
the  personnel  of  the  army,  can  never  be  dissociated  from  the 
functions  of  command,  and  to  have  given  the  subordinate  even 
semi-independence  was  to  weaken  and  cheapen  the  authority  of 
the  chief.  The  mischievous  system  of  1895  in  this  regard  has 
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happily  not  survived,  and  now  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  control 
is  supreme  and  unquestioned.  A  glance  at  the  peculiar  duties 
discharged  by  the  Adjutant-General  and  his  staff  shows  the 
wisdom  and  paramount  necessity  in  this.  Such  essentials  as  re¬ 
cruiting,  training,  discipline  and  efficiency  must  be  directly 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  officer  responsible  to  the 
country  for  the  command  of  its  trodps.  There  is,  therefore,  a  re¬ 
cruiting  sub-division ;  another  for  discipline,  which  includes 
drill  and  training  in  every  variety;  another  for  the  preparation 
of  units  for  the  field,  and  the  posting  of  officers.  One  of  the 
scientific  corps,  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  a  separate  sub-division, 
but  the  other,  the  Royal  Artillery,  has  been  absorbed,  while  re¬ 
taining  its  own  officers,  into  the  general  office;  the  auxiliary 
forces,  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  are  worked  under 
an  Inspector-General,  as  a  distinct  branch.  The  cavalry  and 
garrison  artillery  have  each  an  Inspector-General,  the  latter  a 
new  appointment  of  the  greatest  usefulness;  dress  and  clothing 
have  a  sub-division,  and  so  have  army  schools.  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  detail  even  a  tithe  of  the  intricate  and  multi¬ 
farious  subjects  that  are  dealt  with  in  these  several  branches. 
There  are  many  which  need  hardly  be  brought  up  to  the  central 
office,  their  delegation  to  and  decision  by  the  army  corps  com¬ 
manders  may,  some  day,  be  secured.  The  organisation  as  it 
stands  is  systematic  and  symmetrical,  although  the  working  is 
slow  and  somewhat  cumbrous;  cross  references  are  numerous,  and 
over  all  broods  the  masterful  and  often  disturbing  influence  of 
finance. 

The  remaining  military  departments,  four  in  number,  are 
expressly  described  in  the  latest  Order  in  Council  as  merely  under 
the  “  supervision  ”  of  the  Commander-in-Chief .  The  first  of 
these  is  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General.  He  is  more  particularly  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  except  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
troops,  his  duties  are  essentially  non-combatant,  comprising  all 
services  for  the  supply  and  transport,  the  housing,  the  feeding, 
and  the  material  well-being  of  the  men.  The  appropriation  of 
barracks,  the  formation  of  camps,  the  hiring  of  land  for  rifle 
ranges,  the  supply  of  food,  forage,  fuel,  light,  and  so  forth,  come 
within  his  purview;  the  Army  Service  Corps,  that  final  evolution 
from  the  Commissariat,  and  the  “  Control  ”  has  found  its  place 
with  the  Quartermaster-Gieneral ;  he  has  also  charge  of  the  Army 
Pay  Department.  The  “  Works  ”  Department,  with  that  of  the 
Director-Gfeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  are  offices  carrying  on  almost 
purely  expert  business,  and  owe  no  more  than  a  nominal  allegiance 
to  their  military  chief;  the  work  of  one  lies  with  fortifications, 
barracks,  and  submarine  defences,  of  the  other  in  the  supply 
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of  warlike  stores  and  especially  of  guns,  great  and  small,  with  a 
sub-division  for  inventions,  and  it  deals  generally  with  all  artillery 
matters.  The  Army  Medical  Corps  is  the  last  of  the  principal 
military  departments,  and  is  a  branch  lately  given  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  importance,  having  the  administration  of 
hospital,  sanitary  and  curative  concerns.  Before  leaving  this, 
the  military  side  of  the  War  Office,  it  should  be  noted  that 
effect  is  being  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Dawkins 
Committee  that  the  clerical  work  in  it  should  be  performed, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  served 
in  the  army.  It  was  suggested,  on  the  strength  of  much 
evidence,  although  not  entirely  unopposed,  that  the  higher 
division  clerks  should  be  replaced  by  military  officers,  and  the 
second  division  by  carefully  selected  military  clerks.  This  is  in 
part  already  carried  out,  and  we  may  hope  with  advantage  to 
the  public  service.  Some  complaints  have  been  heard  that  the 
professional  standard  of  educational  fitness  and  intelligence  is 
lower  in  the  military  than  the  civilian  element,  but  they  have 
not  been  substantiated,  and  there  is  a  very  distinct  gain  in  em¬ 
ploying  subordinates  who  have  been  trained  in  military  methods, 
and  must  always  be  imbued  with  a  military  spirit,  even  if  they 
are  mentally  inferior,  a  point  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  good. 

C.  Finance,  based  upon  the  emphatic  demand  for  economical 
working,  has  long  held  commanding  sway  in  Pall  Mall,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  department  of  the  Financial  Secretary 
has  ever  been  inordinately  large.  To  cut  it  down,  to  reduce 
its  pretensions  to  draw  everything  into  its  net — in  a  word,  to  de¬ 
centralise — was  an  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Dawkins 
Committee,  and  in  this  respect  creditable  progress  has  been  made. 
It  may  be  well  to  specify  the  steps  already  taken  in  this  direction. 
The  first  and  chief  has  been  to  abate  the  importance  of  the 
Accountant-Gleneral,  to  break  up  his  power  at  headquarters  by 
delegating  his  duties  to  representatives  at  the  out-stations. 

Branches  of  his  office  are  now  established  at  Aldershot,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  in  Ireland,  with  the  first,  second,  and 
third  army  corps,  each  of  which  has  an  “  army  corps  auditor,” 
with  assistant  examiners,  who  work  with  the  General  com¬ 
manding,  giving  him  financial  advice,  and  having  power  to 
audit  and  pass  accounts  locally.  At  the  same  time  the  financial 
powers  of  the  Generals  commanding  have  been  enlarged,  they 
may  grant  allowances  within  certain  limits,  write  off  losses  in 
cash,  stores  and  equipment,  and  decide  many  questions  that  in¬ 
volve  expenditure.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  constant  reference 
to  the  Accountant-General,  and  to  avoid  his  correction  or  veto 
at  a  later  stage,  an  accounting  officer  has  now  been  placed  in  close 
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touch  with  each  spending  department,  so  that  its  head  may  be 
advised  and  kept  straight.  Tet  more,  the  >Secretary  of  State 
himself,  whose  hands  have  been  too  strictly  bound  hitherto,  is 
now  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  an  annual  sum  to  meet  unforeseen 
expenditure,  and  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 
This  sum  is  certainly  not  extravagant;  it  is  limited  to  £5,000 
in  the  case  of  the  War  Minister,  and  a  similar  concession  is  made 
to  the  Army  Corps  Commissioners  to  the  extent  of  £250  a  year. 
Small  sums  are  also  permitted  to  be  expended  in  the  writing  off 
deficiencies  and  over  issues  in  cash  and  stores.  The  reduction  of 
routine  work  and  the  lessening  of  congestion  in  correspondence 
•0  earnestly  desired  by  the  Dawkins  Committee  are  already 
apparent,  as  the  satisfactory  result  of  these  changes. 

The  finance  branch  continues,  however,  to  be  of  huge  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  is  evidently  loth  to  let  go  its  far-reaching  and  tenacious 
grip.  It  still  busies  itself  with  all  it  can,  and  keeps  its  hand  on 
most  things.  A  brief  survey  of  its  numerous  sections  will  show 
this  conclusively.  “  F.  1  ”  deals  with  estimates  and  bookkeeping, 
with  a  mass  of  details  ranging  from  all  army  expenditure,  en  hloc, 
to  the  stoppages  of  soldiers’  pay  for  the  support  of  their  wives 
and  children.  “  F.  2  ”  controls  the  issue  of  pay  and  allowances 
of  all  kinds  to  all  troops,  regular  and  auxiliary,  and  salaries  to 
every  class  of  civil  employe ;  it  is  also  charged  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  acco>unts.  “  F.  3  ”  is  concerned  with  pensions,  and  the 
effects  of  all  officers  and  men  who  have  died  in  the  service. 
“  F.  4  ”  is  the  section  for  supplies  and  transport.  “  F.  5  ”  for 
stores  and  factories,  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  last-named; 
“  F.  6 "  with  clothing  and  clothing  accounts,  stores  and  store 
accounts,  and  “  F.  6  ”  with  works  executed  by  the  department 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  already  mentioned,  but 
paid  for  in  the  finance  branch.  A  separate  office  is  that  of  the 
Contracts’  branch,  which  was  much  animadverted  upon  by  the 
Dawkins  Committee  for  the  delays  and  difficulties  in  obtaining 
Bupplies  that  arose  under  its  management;  but  it  has  been  the 
business  of  the  War  Office  to  bring  the  relations  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  demanding  goods  more  into  harmony  with  the  branch  that 
contracts — the  producers  and  consumers — with  what  definite 
results  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

A  prominent  recommendation  of  the  Dawkins  Committee  was 
that  a  “  War  Office  Board  ”  should  be  constituted  on  a  permanent 
basis,  with  clearly  defined  powers,  but  which  should  in  no  wise 
detract  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  military  chiefs;  and  this 
hoard  has  now  been  an  accomplished  fact  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  its  members 
are  the  various  heads  of  branches,  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  downwards,  it  meets  on  fixed  dates,  usually  on  Mondays 
VOL.  LXXIII.  N.S.  Q  Q 
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at  noon,  and  it  is  within  the  competence  of  any  individual 
members  to  raise  important  subjects  for  discussion.  Added 
to  this  we  have  now  a  Permanent  Executive  Committee,  to 
consider  questions  that  involve  more  than  one  department;  and 
this  meets  twice  a  week,  under  the  presidency  of  the  permanent 
TJnder-Secretary  of  State,  and  the  sub-heads  of  the  various 
branches.  It  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  boards  and  committees;  the 
War  Office  bristles  with  them.  There  is,  before  all,  the  Army 
Board,  an  older  creation,  mainly  composed  of  the  military  staff 
officers,  which  frames  the  estimates  for  monies  needed  for 
military  purposes,  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  for  sending 
expeditions  abroad,  and  the  strength  and  establishment  of 
His  Majesty’s  Forces.  Next  comes  the  Selection  Board,  for 
the  advancement  of  officers  above  the  rank  of  major;  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Board,  charged  with  reporting  as  to  fitness  of  colonels 
to  become  major-generals,  and  composed  of  superior  staff  officers 
drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  the  good  results  that 
may  follow  from  the  conference  of  experts  in  the  various  lines 
of  service,  and  we  have  now  an  Army  Medical  “  Advisory  ”  Board, 
a  Nursing  Board  (presided  over  by  H.  M.  the  Queen),  and  an 
Auxiliary  Forces  Advisory  Board.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom;  we  can  only  hope  that  the  proverb  may  find 
fresh  application  in  these  elaborate  contrivances  for  dividing 
labour  amongst  many,  and  evading  individual  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  all. 

The  Wax  Office  will  ere  long  be  more  suitably  housed.  Not 
only  will  it  have  a  home  more  in  keeping  with  its  dignity  and 
importance,  but  structurally  more  commodious  and  convenient. 
The  topography  of  the  present  War  Office  is  not  easily  mastered. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  rabbit-warien,  with  many  entrances 
and  exits,  while  inside  it  is  a  perfect  labyrinth;  here  and 
there  a  grand  staircase,  an  occasional  great  gallery  and  fine 
corridor,  but  the  whole  intersected  by  innumerable  dark  pas¬ 


sages  passing  under  stairs  and  arches  and  through  openings  { 
cut  from  time  to  time  to  give  internal  communication.  The 
stranger  who  visits  the  War  Office  would  soon  be  lost  within 


its  mazes  were  it  not  that  watchdogs  in  the  shape  of  jealous-eyed 
messengers  spring  out  from  every  corner  to  give  an  often  surly 
indication,  or  become  the  unwilling  guides  of  an  inquirer.  What 
wonder  that  Charles  Gordon,  who  when  he  was  first  appointed  to 
the  Headquarter  Staff  at  the  War  Office,  threw  up  his  post  in 
despair,  after  a  few  days’  hopeless  wandering,  declared  that  it 
was  easier  to  find  his  way  about  Africa ! 


Aethue  Geiffiths. 
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What  would  have  been  the  results  to-day,  one  may  wonder,  if  it 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Liberal  Party  during  the  South 
African  struggle  to  criticise  the  conduct  rather  than  the  policy 
of  the  war?  Two  at  least  would  have  been  secured. 
The  war  would  have  reached  a  finish  much  more  quickly, 
and  the  Liberal  Party  would  occupy  a  position  to-day 
which  it  has  not  known  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Such  grace  was 
unhappily  not  vouchsafed  to  the  Party  as  a  whole,  despite  the 
warnings  and  example  of  a  large  and  influential  section  of  it. 
Liberalism  apparently  was  destined  to  complete  its  descent  to 
Avernus  before  it  could  begin  superas  evadere  ad  auras.  It  is 
rather  amusing,  though  perfectly  useless,  to  recall  the  origins  of 
this  schism  in  the  Party.  I  date  them  in  my  experience  from  a 
certain  house-dinner  of  the  Eighty*  Club,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  when  Lord  Coleridge  was  the  chief  speaker.  His 
Lordship’s  speech  was  intensely  pro-Boer,  an  expression  then 
creeping  into  currency.  It  was  also  built  on  the  evident  assump¬ 
tion  that  its  views  were  pleasing  not  only  to  the  immediate  com¬ 
pany  but  to  the  Liberal  Party  in  general.  The  incident  is 
unimportant,  but  I  ventured  to  interpolate  an  audible  query  at 
one  point  of  the  speech,  for  which  offence  I  was  asked  to  show 
cause  when  we  adjourned  for  the  subsequent  discussion.  I 
adduced  a  few  artless  and  elementary  arguments  which  seemed  to 
me  at  least  to  extenuate  the  criminal  off’ence  of  my  country  in 
taking  up  the  gage  thrown  down  by  the  two  Republics.  Having 
expected  a  unanimous  resolution  de  heretico  cornburendo,  I  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  be  followed  by  Dr.  Heber  Hart,  who 
with  much  greater  confidence  and  elaboration  made  out  a  very 
fair  case  for  the  British  Empire.  A  debate  of  some  warmth  and 
variety  succeeded.  One  gentleman,  I  remember,  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  somewhat  obsolete  practice  of  Parliamentary 
impeachment  should  be  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Writing  just  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  home  after  a  successful  tour  through  South 
Africa,  one  recalls  this  proposal  lento  risu,  though  it  sounded 
horrible  and  menacing  enough  at  the  time.  The  once  har¬ 
monious  Eighty  Club  became  henceforth  a  cock-pit  of  con¬ 
tending  factions  on  this  one  question.  The  pro-Boer  section, 
evidently  bent  on  exalting  its  horn  over  those  who  ventured  to 
differ  from  it,  brought  forth  a  progeny  of  strange  organisations, 
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of  which  one  bore  the  unmistakable  title  of  “  Stop  the  War 
Committee.”  It  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
if  Liberalism  was  to  be  saved  from  a  solid  identification  with 
this  infatuated  and  disastrous  policy.  A  few  of  us  decided 
to  start  an  organisation  of  our  own  with  this  object,  the  first 
suggestion  being  actually  made,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  The  result  was  the  Imperial  Liberal 
Council,  a  title  of  which  Lord  Rosebery,  we  learnt,  expressed  a 
strong  disapprobation  and  which  I  must  still  think  was  a  little 
too  fiamboyant.  We  managed,  however,  to  fiourish  under  it  from 
the  very  outset.  It  is  surprising  nowadays  to  think  of  the  dis¬ 
couragement  we  received  from  many  important  persons  who  could 
not  but  sympathise  with  our  general  object.  We  were  told  to 
“permeate”  and  not  to  “smash.”  Permeation,  however,  was  a 
gradual  process,  and  we  were  facing  an  acute  crisis  and  a  pressing 
emergency.  Party  loyalty  was  lost  for  the  moment  in  a  wider 
and  more  momentous  obligation.  It  seemed  to  us,  moreover,  that 
the  real  party-smashers  were  those  who  were  set  upon  a  policy 
of  compromise  and  surrender  in  the  interests  of  our  antagonists 
in  the  field,  and  upon  associating  the  entire  Liberal  name 
with  that  policy.  With  all  respect  for  permeation,  we  ventured 
to  proceed  with  our  little  Council,  which  rapidly  grew  in  numbers 
and  infiuence,  and  finally  received  the  blessing  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  permeators  themselves.  Sometimes  I  think  those  leaders 
might  have  recognised  us  a  little  earlier,  but  it  would  be  invidious 
to  complain  in  view  of  their  own  splendid  and  determined  asser¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  of  the  true  nature  of  the  issue  in 
South  Africa. 

I  am  dealing  with  extremely  modem  history,  and  I  need  not 
relate  how  the  Council  was  bodily  taken  over  and  merged  in  the 
Liberal  League.  By  that  time  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  had 
passed,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  body  seemed  to  some  persons 
to  lack  the  justification  of  the  earlier  departure.  The  transition 
was  so  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  metaphors  and  public  functions 
that  it  was  difficult  in  South  Africa  to  understand  what  was 
happening.  The  League,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  reply 
to  a  renewed  challenge  of  the  opposite  section.  It  was  justified 
by  a  fresh  and  intolerant  assertion  of  certain  effete  and  Imprac¬ 
ticable  ideas.  If  the  Party  was  to  remain  habitable  for  any  but 
Home  Rulers  and  pro-Boers,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  at 
least  a  temporary  tabernacle  where  Liberals  of  more  progressive 
views  might  find  a  refuge.  However  much  one  may  regret  the 
need  of  a  continued  protest,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
Liberal  League,  so  far  from  being  a  disruptive  force,  is  rather 
rescuing  the  Party  from  other  influences  which  would  doom  it  to 
perpetual  futility.  It  is  holding  the  Party  for  the  future,  and 
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by  a  process  of  attraction  and  “  permeation  ”  is  destined,  I  believe 
more  than  any  other  agency,  to  secure,  however  gradually  and 
slowly,  an  ultimate  unity  on  a  sound  and  practicable  foundation. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  those  who  helped  to  organise 
the  Imperialist  section  of  the  Party  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
imagined  they  were  reconstituting  Liberalism  from  top  to  bottom. 
That  section,  however,  from  the  very  position  it  took  up  on  the 
South  African  question,  may  perhaps  claim  with  reason  to  he  the 
most  progressive  factor  in  the  Party,  or  at  least  the  most  emanci¬ 
pated  from  worm-eaten  formulas.  One  need  not  maintain  that 
pro-Boerism — to  continue  expressions  which  have  no  convenient 
synonyms — was  identical  with  Little  Englandism.  There  were  nO' 
doubt  some  who  condemned  the  war  on  the  special  merits  of  the 
case,  and  even  out  of  regard  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
Empire  as  they  conceived  them.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  that 
position,  hut  I  have  heard  many  prominent  aiders  and  ahettora 
of  the  Boers  disclaim  with  warmth  any  sentiment  of  Little  Eng¬ 
landism.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  many  such  acted  from  a 
purely  patriotic  motive.  At  the  same  time  one  may  safely  assert 
that  there  were  few  Little  Englanders  who  were  not  pro-Boers, 
and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  pro-Boerism  was  simply  under  another 
name  the  mass  of  Little  England  sentiment,  which  had  floated  into 
the  Party  since  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Manchester  school,  and 
was  finally  precipitated  by  the  South  African  war.  If  we  can 
manage  now  to  get  rid  of  this  sediment,  the  war  will  have  been 
anything  hut  a  curse  and  a  disaster  to  the  Liberal  Party.  But 
Little  Englandism  itself  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  spirit  and  ideal 
to  which  a  large  section  of  the  Party  clings  though  it  has  long 
lost  all  its  dynamic  and  inspiring  virtue.  Pro-Boerism  was  at 
bottom  “  romantic  nationalism,”  nationalism  for  its  own  sake, 
which  is  one  of  the  least  permanent  and  essential  parts  of  the 
Manchester  inheritance.  The  Little  Englander  has  long  seemed 
to  me  the  most  unjustifiable  type  of  Jingo  extant.  Whenever  and 
wherever  he  finds  a  flag  (except  perhaps  it  he  his  own)  his  impulse 
is  to  wave  it  without  much  regard  for  what  it  symbolises,  or, 
apparently,  for  the  primary  duty  of  defending  and  maintaining 
bis  own  civilisation.  It  is  surely  only  a  truism  to  say  that  no 
sane  Imperialist  rages  indiscriminately  against  small  States  as 
such,  or  desires  to  introduce  into  the  world  a  monotonous  uniform¬ 
ity  of  type.  “  The  ,  State,”  says  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  “  which 
obstructs  international  civilisation  will  have  to  go  be  it  big  or 
little.  That  which  advances  it  should  he  defended  by  all  the 
Western  Powers.  Thus  huge  China  and  little  Monaco  may  share 
the  same  fate,  little  Switzerland  and  the  vast  United  States  the 
same  fortune.”  That  is  surely  a  fair  and  final  pronouncement 
which  nobody  will  gainsay. 
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It  is  surprising  how  individualism,  nationalism,  and  all  such 
ideals  of  a  past  era  continue  to  hang  about  the  Liberal  Party. 
Never  was  there  an  organism  so  entangled  in  its  past,  so  in  danger 
of  being  “strangled  in  its  own  exuvi®.”  Exhausted  and 
enucleated  formulas  are  applied  without  modification  to  the  new 
problems  of  a  new  age.  I  am  frequently  reminded  of  a  celebrated 
order  once  issued  by  the  War  Office,  that  from  that  date  forward 
brass  helmets  would  be  made  in  two  sizes  only,  the  difficult  and 
painful  process  of  adaptation  being  left  to  the  unfortunate  wearers. 
The  reader  will  be  able  to  illustrate  from  his  own  observation.  1 
was  myself  much  struck  on  returning  from  South  Africa  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  labour  problem  of  the 
Rand.  Every  one  knows  the  facts  of  that  problem.  The  Kaffir 
has  a  rooted  objection  to  doing  any  work,  a  frailty  perhaps  not 
peculiar  to  the  Ethiopian.  The  Kaffir,  however,  carries  the  thing 
too  far,  and  is,  moreover,  an  incorrigible  slave-driver,  a  fact 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  arouse  all  the  Wilberforce 
in  the  breast  of  the  average  Liberal.  He  lies  all  day  at  the  door 
of  his  hut,  smoking  his  pipe,  admiring  his  features  in  a  bit  of 
broken  mirror,  and  watching  his  slave  wives  putting  in  an  honest 
day’s  work.  It  is  proposed  that  for  the  whole  of  this  privilege 
he  should  be  asked  to  pay  a  small  annual  sum — in  the  Glen  Grey 
Act  it  is  ten  shillings,  which  he  could  earn  by  about  four  days 
work  in  the  year.  The  object  is  to  apply  a  gentle  stimulus  to 
the  Kaffir,  to  compel  him  to  take  his  place  in  field  or  mine  or 
workshop  in  the  social  and  economic  system  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  thus  progressively  to 
solve  a  vastly  difficult  and  important  native  question  on  the  only 
lines  that  are  sound  and  practicable.  The  imposition  of  a  light  poll- 
tax  to  discourage  idleness  is  the  nearest  approach  yet  suggested 
to  “  compulsory,  forced,  or  slave  labour.”  The  Liberal  Party, 
however,  hearing  of  the  proposal  to  extend  the  principle  of 
the  Glen  Grey  Act,  immediately  repaired  to  its  museum  of  antique 
weapons,  took  down  an  old  emancipation  blunderbuss,  and  began 
blazing  away  at  purely  imaginary  foes.  Here  is  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation: — “  That  the  adoption 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  of  any  form  of  compulsory, 
forced,  or  slave  labour  applicable  to  persons  untainted  by  crime, 
under  cover  of  any  method  or  form  of  special  rating  or  taxation, 
or  however  subtly  concealed  under  any  name  or  title,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  must  be  resisted  not 
only  by  the  Liberal  Party,  but  by  every  lover  of  his  country  to 
the  uttermost.”  This  resolution  reads  suspiciously.  It  is  the 
emphasis  of  persons  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  conscious  that  they  have  no  solution  of  their  own, 
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but  determined  to  assert  the  everlasting  validity  of  a  certain  reach- 
me-down  formula.  The  journal  which  styles  itself  the  National 
Liberal  organ  went  one  better  than  the  National  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion,  though  the-  meaning  in  both  cases  is  perhaps  the  same. 
“The  Kaffir,”  it  proclaimed,  “has  a  perfect  right  to  live  in  his 
kraal,  as  his  father  lived  before  him,”  and  we  are  further  warned 
that,  as  we  should  not  dare  to  touch  the  marriage  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  We  had  better  keep  our  fingers  off  the  corresponding 
customs  of  the  South  African  aboriginal-  The  cannibal,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  would  be  included  within  the  charities  of  this  far-reaching 
individualism.^ 

Liberalism  seems  indeed  to  have  declined  from  a  living,  present 
faith  to  a  theology  or  collection  of  creeds  each  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  damnatory  clause.  One  would  imagine,  for  instance,  that 
one-sided  Free  Trade,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  free  importation 
of  goods,  was  an  ethical  postulate  in  itself,  and  that  the  Cobden 
Club  enshrined  an  ultimate  political  revelation.  There  seems  to 
be  no  access  whatever  for  new  ideas,  such  as  the  need  of  developing 
commercial  relations  within  the  Empire,  and  of  increasing  our 
self-dependence  in  food  and  raw  material.  And  yet  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Trade  must,  as  time  goes  on,  be  read  more  and  more  in 
the  light  of  new  ideas  and  new  conditions.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  at  all  realised  that  Free  Trade  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  is 
quite  as  much  in  danger  from  the  Ring  and  the  Trust  as  from 
any  Protectionist  attacks.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  these  econo¬ 
mic  portents,  which  threaten  to  become  the  biggest  bullies  the 
world  has  yet  procreated,  are  the  direct  offspring  of  that  laisser 
faire  which  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  Cobden  creed.  It 
might  occur  to  those  politicians  who  profess  to  think  so  lightly 
of  the  Imperial  tie,  that  nothing  less  than  the  resources  of  the 
Hrltish  Empire,  controlled  and  wielded  by  its  collective  wisdom 
ind  moral  power,  can  hope  to  deal  successfully  with  the  despotisms 
d  the  International  Trust.  Again  Mr,  Bernard  Shaw  puts  the 
fitter  briefly  and  conclusively.  “Mere  old-fashioned  Free  Trade 
'alk  will  have  no  effect  on  a  generation  which  has  not  been 
educated  in  Manchester  economics.  Nothing  but  a  positive  alter¬ 
native  policy  will  save  us  from  floundering  into  reaction,  and  there 
?  no  practical  alternative  except  bringing  the  power,  information, 
nd  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  to  the  help  of  the  enterprise 
d  the  individual  trader;”  This  is  the  moral,  too,  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd’s  latest  work  on  the  “Principles  of  Western  Civilisation, 
"hich  at  this  juncture  the  Liberal  Party  would  do  well  to 

(1)  Liberals,  in  their  anxiety  to  apply  or  resume  at  once  the  princ4)le  of  non- 
iefference  in  the  Transvaal,  have  forgotten  to  notice  that  the  result  would 
bably  be  to  paint  South  Africa  yellow,  for  the  simple  reason  (all-suflacient  to 
ujcr  /oire)  that  Chinese  labour  is  the  cheapest. 
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read  and  convert  into  tissue.  “  The  modern  world-conflict,^  savs 
Mr.  Kidd,  “  is  slowly  developing,  and  is  bound  to  continue  to 
develop  in  the  state  itself  an  entirely  new  attitude  of  collective 
responsibility  towards  all  the  principles  regulating  and  con¬ 
trolling  that  play  of  forces  of  which  modern  business  has 
become  the  theatre.”  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  future  wori 
of  Liberalism  will  be  found  in  the  region  of  economics.  Its  purek 
political  task  has  been  largely  accomplished.  It  has  scarcelr 
begun  to  attack  the  problems  of  our  economic  system.  And  until 
it  can  manage  to  grow  out  of  its  Manchester  school-days,  and  get 
some  more  inspiring  and  fruitful  ideas  than  laisser  faire  and  ind 
vidualism,  it  will  fail  of  the  most  elementary  equipment  for  tbe 
new  campaign  which  lies  inevitably  before  it. 

So  busy,  indeed,  is  average  Liberalism  in  defending  its  codtot 
of  musty  impedimenta  that  it  loses  all  mobility  and  efficiency  di 
attack.  Was  ever  anything  more  fatuous,  by  the  way,  than  tie 
Liberal  attacks  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain — attacks  directed  i; 
against  that  stateman’s  decline  from  domestic  Liberalism,  or  ii’ 
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record  closed?  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  so.  The  essential 
ideas  and  the  controlling  motive-power  of  Liberalism  remain  the 
same  as  ever.  The  besetting  fault  of  present-day  Liberals 
is  to  concentrate  upon  non-essentials,  to  refuse  to  adapt 
tkeir  methods  and  policy  to  the  changes  of  time  and  condition, 
and  to  cling  to  worn-out  ideals  which  have  done  their  work  in  the 
world  and  from  which  all  the  virtue  has  been  extracted.  But  it 
is  still  through  the  great  Liberal  spirit  and  tradition  that  the 
future  task  of  reform  and  progress  will  have  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  pretty  obvious,  for  example,  that  the  Liberal  Party  alone  can 
carry  through  a  genuine  measure  of  army  reform.  An  organised 
’  party  of  democratic  reform  was  perhaps  never  more  needed  than  at 
the  present  day.  Those  who  return  to  England  after  a  long  absence 
are  able  to  observe  English  social  conditions  from  a  detached  and 
comparative  point  of  view  which  was  not  before  possible.  That 
point  of  view  has  its  temptations,  but  the  most  impartial  observer 
will  not  deny  that  there  is  much  in  the  England  of  to-day  which 
may  well  excite  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  ever-widening 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  the  conditions  of  life  of  our 
poorest  classes,  housed  in  hovels  scarcely  fit  for  inferior  animals 
much  less  for  the  scions  of  a  “  populus  imperator,”  the  production 
on  a  large  scale,  as  the  result  of  those  conditions,  of  a  species  of 
sub-human  “  unemployable,”  the  growth  of  monopoly  in  every 
department  of  industry,  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  numbers  out¬ 
side  the  margin  of  a  fairly  assured  livelihood,  the  brutal 
materialism,  the  soul-destroying  ennui,  the  hideous  squalor  of  our 
provincial  towns — all  this  and  much  more  makes  a  painful  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  man  who  returns  to  England  from  the  happier 
and  freer  conditions  of  life  in  the  over-sea  colonies.  One  re¬ 
members  the  ominous  phrase  of  “  the  strong  man  with  heart 
disease,”  with  an  anxious  hope  that  the  Empire  is  not  going 
to  satisfy  that  analogy.  And  meanwhile  the  party  which  can 
alone  deal  efficiently  with  these  evils  lies  in  the  shallows  and 
miseries  of  internal  disunion.  Certainly  the  revival  of  Liberalism 
is  on  every  ground  to  be  desired. 

Nevertheless,  a  premature  and  merely  temporary  re-union  will 
be  worse  than  useless.  How,  for  instance,  can  a  party  hope  to  be 
a  happy  family,  united  in  heart  and  voice,  when  one  section  of  it 
is  intent  upon  Gladstonian  Home  Ilule  and  another  equally  intent 
against  it?  I  see  no  use  in  forcing  the  pace  towards  re-union. 
We  must  come  together  by  the  gradual  suasion  of  time  and  events, 
and  with  the  help  of  our  old  friend  “  permeation.”  The  new 
Liberalism  will  not  find  itself  in  a  day.  Even  the  Liberal  League 
has  something  still  to  learn.  I  have  a  few  Liberal  Imperialist 
friends,  who,  I  sorrowfully  believe,  could  transfer  themselves 
to  the  Tory  camp  without  any  great  readjustment  of  principle. 
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These,  however,  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  through  the  spirit  and  t  ' 
policy  embodied  in  the  League,  I  feel  sure,  that  the  Liberal  Party  j 
will  have  to  find  its  salvation.  To  take  one  point  only.  Nothing 
has  damaged  the  Liberal  Party  more  in  the  past,  nothing  has  i 
contributed  more  to  its  present  adversity,  than  the  general  and  j 
too  well-founded  impression  that  it  was  lacking  in  the  larger  j  ' 
patriotism  of  the  Empire,  and  was  not  qualified  on  this  and  i: 
other  grounds  to  administer  efficiently  our  Imperial  affairs,  jl 
“I  do  not  think,”  said  Mr.  Asquith,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Liberal  1  ' 

League,  “  there  is  a  more  ironical  and  discouraging  feature  i  ' 

in  our  political  situation  than  this — that  while  the  Empire,  as  1 
we  believe,  has  to  a  large  extent  been  based  upon  Liberal  doc-  1 
trine,  while  it  has  to  a  still  greater  extent  been  built  and  cemented 
by  Liberal  statesmanship,  yet  both  in  the  Colonies  and  in  a  large 
section  of  our  population  at  home,  there  is  a  rooted  distrust  to  j 
handing  over  to  the  Liberal  Party  the  management  of  its 
destinies.”  In  no  part  of  the  Empire  was  this  feeling  more 
natural  and  pronounced  than  in  South  Africa  even  before  the  war.  j 
During  the  war  it  was  the  one  haunting  fear  of  the  British  party  ' 
there,  as  it  was  the  great  hope  and  reliance  of  our  antagonists  in 
the  field,  that  the  Conservative  Government  might  be  replaced  by 
a  Liberal  administration  with  all  its  nameless  possibilities  of  rever¬ 
sal  and  surrender.  That  an  English  Liberal  at  the  Cape  should 
be  compelled  to  share  this  fear  was  a  touch  of  ironic  injustice 
not  likely  to  dispose  him  more  charitably  to  the  Liberal  exponent*  |  i 
of  anti-British  sentiment.  No  one  wishes,  of  course,  that  the  i 
Colonies  should  dictate  to  us  the  character  and  personnel  of  our 
English  administrations.  But  I  would  urge  that  in  the  very 
interests  of  its  domestic  work  the  Liberal  Party  cannot  afford  in  ( 

the  future  to  be  handicapped  by  such  a  damaging  and,  if  well-  i 

founded,  such  a  justly  damaging  reputation.  And  here  the  | 
Liberal  League,  as  the  Imperial  Council  before  it,  has  done  a 
good  work.  If  the  pro-Boer  section  has  tended  to  confirm  the 
Unionist  Party  in  its  reputed  monopoly  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  ( 
of  capacity  for  efficient  Imperial  administration,  the  other  section  ] 
has  at  any  rate  destroyed  for  ever  the  presumption,  once  not 
entirely  unreasonable,  that  the  whole  party  is  identified  with  a  j 
mean-spirited  and  unimaginative  Little  Englandism.  < 

Much  as  I  think  that  we  should  move  slowly  and  surely  toward*  ( 
re-union,  there  is  one  step  which  even  now  might  be  taken  in  the  1 

interests  of  the  Party  as  a  whole.  The  emergency  appointment  of  i 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  for  such  it  was,  might  now  witb  j 
advantage  be  brought  to  an  end.  Having  spent  much  time  and  ( 

energy  for  several  months  in  South  Africa  in  the  attempt  to .  j 

counteract  the  effects  of  Sir  Henry’s  English  orations,  until  the  \ 
Military  Censor  took  over  the  duty  for  himself,  I  might  be  par-’  i 
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doned  for  some  little  feeling  in  this  matter.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  the  chief  exponent  of  pro- 
Boer  views,  that  I  am  now  taking  exception.  It  must  be  generally 
allowed  that  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons,  he  has 
been  anything  but  an  unqualified  success.  His  speech  in  the  debate 
on  the  Army  scheme  was  sufficient  to  condemn  any  man  in  that 
capacity.  His  continued  recognition  as  the  official  spokesman  of 

I  the  Opposition  means  a  progressive  injury  to  the  prestige  and 
efficiency  of  the  Party,  and  the  postponement  of  any  chance 
of  re-union.  For  the  most  responsible  fighting  position  in  the 
Party  we  need  our  strongest  and  ablest  fighting  man.  That 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  fulfils  this  requirement  nobody 
can  maintain.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  describes  him  as  the  chief 
asset  of  the  Ministry.  The  expression  is  a  little  violent,  but  it  is 
not  without  its  truth.  For  myself  I  cannot  see  how  the  Party 
can  any  longer  afford  to  keep  Mr.  Asquith  out  of  the  position 
1  which  is  obviously  his,  just  as  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man 
can  be  brought  into  competition  with  Lord  Rosebery  for  the 
corresponding  position  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  the  next 
!  Premiership  of  the  Party.  Saying  this,  I  may  be  likened  unto 
I  the  naive  countryman,  who  prayed  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  “  But,  0  Lord,”  he  added,  “  let  it  be  Betty !  ”  Such  a  selec- 

Ition,  however,  is  dictated,  not  by  sectional  preferences,  but  by 
:  considerations  of  real  personal  fitness,  and  of  the  welfare  and 

(efficiency  of  the  Party  as  a  whole.  Xo  one  has  any  idea  of  pro¬ 
scription  or  of  making  his  opponent  in  the  Party  say  “peccavi.” 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Party  is  to  be  made  a  real  army  instead  of  a 
mutinous  mob,  it  must  be  placed  under  the  strongest  and  ablest 
and  most  progressive  generalship  at  our  disposal.  If  these  two 
men  are  not  regarded  as  the  likeliest  officers  to  ensure  discipline 
and  success,  let  us  hear  the  counter-nominations.  But  if  they  are, 
and  if  they  are  willing,  let  us  put  the  work  at  once  into  their 
hands  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  Party  but  of  the  entire 
country,  which  is  beginning  to  call  more  loudly  every  day  for  a 
party  of  progress  and  efficiency  and  reform, 
i  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  mood  of  pessimism  in  the  Party 
M  at  the  present  day.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  disillusionment 
p  of  those  who  have  staked  so  much  credit  and  wasted  so  much 
]  emotion  upon  a  cause  that  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
ll  beginning.  That  there  should  be  any  despondency  due  to  a 
||  feeling  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  done  all  its  work  and  achieved 
ll  all  its  practicable  ideas  is  incredible.  Surely,  every  one  must  be 
I  conscious  of  the  vast  work  that  is  to  bo  done  by  a  real  reforming 
1  party  in  the  region  of  economics,  though  ho  may  not  himself 
I  J  have  the  faith  and  conviction  that  go  to  its  accomplishment.  But 
■  ^  there  must  be  no  question  about  the  popular  and  democratic 
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sympathies  of  the  future  Liberalism.  For  example,  it  must  not  be 
content  with  a  friendly  alliance  or  understanding  with  the  labour 
and  collectivist  movements  of  the  day.  All  that  is  best  in  those 
movements  must  be  in  it  and  of  it.  I  have  no  fear  that  Little 
Englandism  will  dominate  the  Liberal  counsels  in  the  future. 
That  sentiment  is  bound  to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  a  sane 
and  sound  Imperialism.  No  man  has  done  more  than  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  to  hold  up  such  a  standard  before  English  public  opinion. 
“The  Empire,”  said  that  statesman  as  early  as  1885,  “must  be 
maintained  on  the  basis  of  the  widest  democracy,  and  its  voice  is 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  contented  subjects  that 
it  represents.”  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  dualism  about  the 
name  Liberal  Imperialist.  It  suggests,  unjustly  enough,  an  old 
coat  with  a  new  and  gaudy  buttonhole — a  sort  of  mechanical  and 
artificial  mixture  of  the  new  and  old.  What  we  need  is  the  true 
synthesis — the  conception  of  the  Empire  as  a  great  organism 
giving  us  the  area  and  the  moral  and  material  resources  for  the 
realisation  of  certain  imperishable  principles.  We  want  not  less 
but  more  of  an  enlightened  Imperialism  within  the  Party.  It 
cannot  be  too  fully  recognised  that  the  social  organism  of  which 
each  of  us  forms  a  part,  from  which  we  draw  our  life,  and  to 
which  we  owe  our  service,  is  not  this  little  group  of  islands 
in  the  cold  northern  seas,  but  the  entire  dominion  under  the 
flag  which,  despite  its  geographical  dispersion,  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  year  by  year  to  a  more  visible  and  indissoluble  union. 
Imperial  Federation  is  indeed  the  moral  of  these  late  troubles. 
The  danger  and  absurdity  of  subjecting  our  common  Im¬ 
perial  interests  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  single 
party  system  in  a  single  state  of  the  Empire  were  never  more 
clearly  exposed.  We  must  work  towards  the  creation  of  that 
responsible  Council  or  Parliament  which  shall  represent  the  collec¬ 
tive  wisdom  of  the  Empire  and  deal  with  those  vast  common 
interests,  leaving  our  English  local  Parliament  to  divide  clearly  on 
issues  of  domestic  politics  without  the  present  paralysing  con¬ 
fusion  of  provincial  and  Imperial  functions.  When  that  great 
end  is  accomplished  we  shall  hear  less  of  Little  Englandism,  which 
will  be  recognised  as  indeed  “  il  gran  rifinto,”  the  least  pardonable 
form  of  political  apostasy. 


J.  Saxon  Mills. 
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J  NAPOLEON  ON  AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

■ 

I. 

“This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  for  ever  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  I  have  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival 
#  that  sooner  or  later  will  humble  her  pride.” 

I  Thus  spoke  Napoleon  to  Barbe-Marbois  when,  in  1803,  he  ceded 
I  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 

I  Now  that  they  are  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  that  cession, 
i|  it  is  opportune,  and  it  may  he  interesting,  to  examine  what  the 
I  foremost  man  of  the  last  century,  at  different  stages  of  his  career, 

(thought,  said,  and  wrote  about  the  statesmen  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country  administered  by  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe. 

“  In  my  youth,”  Napoleon  observed  to  Montholon  at  St.  Helena, 
“I,  too,  had  illusions.  But  I  soon  recovered  from  them.”  Was 
Bonaparte,  while  a  student  at  the  military  schools  of  Brienne  and 
Paris,  fanned  by  the  flames  of  enthusiasm  which  then  swept 
:  through  France,  and  Anally  forced  Louis  XVI.  to  espouse  the  cause 

of  the  American  States,  and  to  contract  an  alliance  with  them 
against  George  III.  and  Great  Britain?  While  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  Court,  the  noblesse  and  the  bourgeoisie,  the  magistracy 

Iand  the  clergy  were  anxious  to  have  the  rebels  succeed,  because  of 
hatred  against  England,  and  while  the  philosophers  and  the  gazet¬ 
teers,  the  pamphleteers  and  the  poets,  the  scientists  and  the  men 
about  town  acclaimed  the  rebels,  because  they  considered  them 
I  exponents  of  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Bonaparte 

I  is  not  on  record  as  among  those  who  capitulated  to  the  fashionable 
infatuation.  In  his  familiar  letters,  in  his  juvenile  essays,  in 
his  random  notes  we  find  no  more  or  less  flattering  allusions  to 
America,  as  we  find  them  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  Turgot, 
Chamfort,  Chenier,  Cabanis,  Lepelletier,  Beaumarchais,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Volney,  Lebrun,  Parny,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  and 
Joseph  de  Maistre.  The  precocious  cadet  from  Corsica,  the  senti¬ 
mental  disciple  of  Rousseau,  gives  no  sign  that  in  the  days  of  his 
adolescence  he  was  thrilled  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  those 
audacious  “  insurgents  ”  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  were  so  warmly  championed  by  La  Fayette,  Mathieu 
Dumas,  S4gur,  Mirabeau,  Constant,  Garat,  Lacretelle,  Grimm, 
Diderot,  Delille,  Morellet,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  Condorcet. 
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Athens  and  Sparta  appealed  to  him  with  more  potent  charm  ! 
than  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Paoli  and  Plutarch  seemed  to  ! 
enthral  him  more  than  Franklin  and  Washington.  Bonaparte, 
when  a  lieutenant,  read  Mably  and  corresponded  with  Raynal, 
authors  of  popular  books  on  America.  He  was,  doubtless,  familiar 
with  the  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanack”  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
the  “Common  Sense”  of  Thomas  Paine,  two  publications  which,  ’ 
in  translated  form,  then  had  considerable  vogue.  Inquisitive  and  i 
impressionable,  he  may  have  made  incursions  into  the  extensive 
literature  produced  by  the  war  and  the  alliance — volumes  by 
Chastellux,  Crevecoeur,  Robin,  Soules,  Joly  de  Saint  Vallier, 
Hilliard  d’Auberteuil,  and  Brissot  de  Warville.  Contemporaneous 
memoirs  and  letters,  however,  vouchsafe  no  positive  proof  on  these 
points.  Nor,  on  the  eve  of  that  mighty  upheaval  when  Louis 
XVI.  was  pushed  from  his  throne  and  the  French  Republic  was 
proclaimed,  do  we  know  whether  Bonaparte  realised  with  Barnave, 
Chateaubriand,  Fontanes,  Rivarol,  Romilly,  Arthur  Young  and 
Senac  de  Meilhan  that  the  revolution  in  America  had  been  a 
proximate  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France. 

li¬ 
lt  was  when  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul  that  he  began 
overtly  to  give  a  hint  of  his  private  opinion  and  public  policy  j 
with  regard  to  America  and  the  Americans.  While  the  young 
general  was  absent  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  the  Directory,  led  by  M 
Barra  s  and  Talleyrand,  had  almost  embroiled  the  former  allied 
nations.  Questions  of  neutrality,  of  contraband,  of  search,  of 
prizes,  of  tribute  bad  arisen  between  France  and  America.  Dip¬ 
lomatic  intercourse  was  jeopardised.  Pinckney,  Marshall  and 
Gerry,  the  envoys,  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy.  War  seemed 
so  imminent  that  Adams  called  upon  Washington  to  leave  bis 
retreat  at  Mount  Vernon  and  again  take  command  of  the  army  | 
of  the  Union.  Bonaparte,  on  attaining  virtual  supremacy,  soon 
made  it  clear  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  foster  and  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  the  new  democratic  State.  When  Monroe  ^ 
was  recalled,  Barras  had  pompously  told  him  that  the  French 
Republic  expected  “the  successors  of  Columbus,  of  Raleigh,  and  | 
of  Penn,”  ever  proud  of  their  liberty,  never  to  forget  that  they 
owed  that  liberty  to  France.  Bonaparte,  with  perhaps  quite  as  ;i 
incongruous  a  notion  of  historic  sequences  as  Barras,  was  more 
conciliatory.  Though  probably  as  dissatisfied  as  was  Talley-  ■ 
rand  with  the  Jay  Treaty,  which  tended  to  bring  together  Great  =! 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  two  Powers  that  he  ever  consi¬ 
dered  it  politic  to  keep  estranged,  the  victorious  dictator  received 
Vans  Murray,  Davis  and  Ellsworth,  the  new  envoys  of  the  United 
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States,  most  cordially,  and  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  to  secure 
indemnities  for  spoliations  of  the  shipping  trade  and  to  establish 
precautions  for  preventing  breaches  of  neutrality.  Bonaparte, 
for  the  time,  assumed  a  more  than  correctly  affable  tone  toward 
America.  When  tidings  of  Washington’s  death  reached  him,  he 
was  keen  to  utilise  the  event  for  dramatic  effects.  First,  he  issued 
a  general  order  to  the  army  and  commanded  that  banners  and 
standards  be  draped  with  crepe.  “  Washington  is  dead,”  read  the 
order.  “  That  great  man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he  consolidated 
the  independence  of  his  country.  His  name  will  ever  be  dear  to 
all  the  freemen  of  both  worlds,  and  especially  to  French  soldiers 
who,  like  him  and  his  American  soldiers,  are  fighting  for  liberty 
and  equality.”  Then,  Fontanes,  the  official  orator,  was  induced 
to  deliver  a  funeral  panegyric  in  which  he  insidiously  flattered 
the  ambitions  of  Bonaparte  while  he  professedly  lauded  the  virtues 
of  Washington.  La  Fayette,  in  his  memoirs,  complains  that  he 
was  not  invited  when  public  honours  were  paid  to  Washington. 
The  omission  is  readily  explained.  La  Fayette  was  never  a 
favourite  with  Bonaparte.  They  rarely  agreed.  The  general 
regarded  the  knight-errant  as  a  visionary  in  politics,  and  he 
always  treated  him  with  a  polite  tolerance  not  unmixed  with  a 
certain  contempt.  When  they  met  at  Mortefontaine,  during  the 
Consulate,  Bonaparte,  ever  eager  for  information  at  first-hand, 
questioned  La  Fayette  about  America,  about  the  personality  of 
Washington,  about  the  campaigns  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Bonaparte  did  not  seem  impressed.  La  Fayette  left  him  cold  and 
sceptical.  The  j aded  sentimentalist  then,  perhaps,  shared  the  views 
of  a  writer  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  taken  quite  as  boyish  a 
delight  as  himself  in  those  iridescent  bubbles,  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  Joseph  de  Maistre  was  that  writer.  In  his  “  Considera¬ 
tions  sur  la  France,”  published  in  1797,  he  wrote,  “  People  cite  the 
example  of  America.  I  know  nothing  that  puts  me  so  much  out 
of  patience  as  the  fulsome  praise  lavished  on  that  child  still  in  its 
swaddling-clothes.  Let  it  grow  up !  ”  Bonaparte,  now  disillu¬ 
sioned,  had  lost  faith  in  systems  of  self-government.  He  held  and 
stated  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  one  day 
give  themselves  an  absolute  master.  Meanwhile  he  determined, 
in  his  day,  to  be  the  absolute  master  of  France.  Great  Britain, 
scornful  of  his  claims,  dispenser  of  subsidies,  mistress  of  the  seas, 
be  considered  his  most  redoubtable  opponent.  How  to  circum¬ 
vent  that  foe,  how  to  embarrass  her,  how  to  make  her  abate  her 
pretensions,  became  the  main  object  of  his  foreign  policy.  Con¬ 
tinually  he  sought  to  pit  other  States  against  her,  and  now,  with 
his  usual  quick  lucidity,  he  saw  possibilities  of  advantage  in  the 
nascent  importance  of  the  United  States.  On  one  occasion,  at 
least,  he  did  not  disdain  to  allude  to  then  recent  history  in  order 
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to  annoy  the  English.  Michael  Kelly,  the  opera  singer,  tells  ns 
in  his  memoirs  that  when  Lord  Guilford,  son  of  Lord  North, 
was  presented  at  a  levee  at  the  Tuileries,  Bonaparte  said  to  him, 
“  My  Lord,  your  father  was  a  very  great  man.”  Then  he  turned 
aside,  and  sneeringly  added  aloud  to  one  of  his  entourage,  “Was 
it  not  he  who  lost  America  for  England?  Yes,  he  was  a  very 
great  man  indeed.” 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  in  1803  again  at  the  point  of 
open  hostilities.  The  truce  of  Amiens  was  at  an  end.  Bonaparte 
needed  money.  He  summoned  Deeres  and  Barbe-Marhois,  two 
of  his  ministers,  to  a  council  at  Saint  Cloud.  He  desired  their 
advice  on  the  possible  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
Deeres  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  cession.  Barbe-Marhois 
favoured  the  sale  as  a  war  measure.  Bonaparte,  who  had  probably 
already  come  to  a  decision  in  his  own  mind,  concurred  with  the 
opinion  of  Barbe-Marbois. 

“  I  know  the  value  of  Louisiana,”  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “  and  I 
have  wished  to  repair  the  error  of  the  French  negotiator  who  abandoned 
it  in  1762.  I  have  recovered  it  on  paper  through  some  lines  in  a  treaty; 
but  I  have  hardly  done  so  when  1  am  about  to  lose  it  again.  But  if  it 
escapes  me,  it  shall  one  day  be  a  dearer  cost  to  those  who  force  me  to 
give  it  up  than  the  cost  to  those  to  whom  I  will  surrender  it.  The 
English  have  successively  taken  from  France,  Canada,  the  Isle  Royal, 
Newfoundland,  Acadie,  and  the  richest  territories  of  Asia.  They  are 
intriguing  and  fomenting  disturbances  in  San  Domingo.  They  shall  not 
have  the  Mississippi  which  they  covet.  .  .  .  Louisiana  is  nothing  in 

comparison  with  their  aggrandisement  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  .  .  . 

I  contemplate  turning  it  over  to  the  United  States.  I  should  hardly  be 
able  to  say  I  ceded  it  to  them,  for  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  it. 
But  even  a  short  delay  may  leave  me  nothing  but  a  vain  title  to  transmit 
to  these  Republicans  whose  friendship  I  seek.  ...  I  need  money  to 
war  on  a  nation  which  has  it  in  abundance.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  will  be 

objected  that  the  Americans  will  be  found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two 
or  three  centuries.  But  my  foresight  takes  no  count  of  terrors  at  a 
distance.  Moreover,  you  may  look  to  the  future  for  dissensions  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Union.  The  confederations  which  are  called  perpetual  only 
endure  until  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  finds  reason  to  break  it. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede ;  it  is  the  whole  colony 

without  any  reservation.  I  know  the  price  of  what  I  abandon.  .  .  . 
I  renounce  it  with  the  greatest  regret.  To  attempt  obstinacy  to  retain  it 
would  be  folly.  I  direct  you  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of 
the  United  States.  Do  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  M.  Monroe.  Have 
an  interview  this  very  day  with  M.  Livingston.  ...  I  require  a  great 
sum  of  money  for  this  war,  and  I  should  not  like  to  commence  it  by 
levying  new  taxes.” 

Bonaparte  encountered  fitful  opposition  to  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  Joseph  and  Lucien,  his  brothers,  were  especially  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  antagonism  to  his  project.  But  the  prospect  of 
receiving  some  sixty  million  francs  was  alluring,  and  the  proce- 
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dure  could  be  justified  in  resonant  phrases.  **To  emancipate 
nations  from  the  commercial  tyranny  of  England,”  said  Bona¬ 
parte,  according  to  Barb6-Marbois,  “  it  is  necessary  to  balance  her 
infiuence  by  a  maritime  power  that  may  one  day  become  her  rival. 
That  power  is  the  United  States.  The  English  aspire  to  dispose 
of  all  the  riches  of  the  Universe.  I  shall  be  useful  to  the  whole 
world  if  I  can  prevent  them  dominating  America  as  they  dominate 
Asia.” 


III. 

Napoleon,  as  Emperor,  was  alternately  conciliatory  and  trucu¬ 
lent  in  his  dealings  with  America.  Imperious  and  impatient, 
his  irritation  was  marked  when  the  Government  at  Washington 
showed  any  disinclination  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  his  arbitrary 
will. 

Armstrong,  the  successor  of  Livingston  as  minister  resident  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris,  in  a  letter  written  to  Madison  in 
December,  1804,  recapitulates  some  of  the  reasons  of  umbrage  in 
high  quarters.  “  I  have  employed  every  means  in  my  power,” 
wrote  he,  “to  ascertain  the  cause.  .  .  and  have  learned  from  a 
person  sufficiently  near  him  to  know  the  fact  that  this  temper 
originated  in  representations  made  by  Leclerc  and  others  from  St. 
Domingo;  that  it  has  since  been  kept  alive  by  the  incident  of 
the  war  in  that  country,  the  trade  carried  on  between  it  and  the 
United  States,  the  freedom  with  which  he  is  treated  in  our  Press, 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Jerome,  and,  above  all,  the  support 
which  principles  which  he  wishes  to  extinguish  in  France  receive 
from  the  progressing  prosperity  of  the  United  States.”  Living¬ 
ston,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  in  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
was  graciously  received  by  Napoleon  and  presented  with  a  jewelled 
snuff-box.  Armstrong,  the  resident  minister,  was  treated  with 
barely  frigid  civility.  The  cautious,  temporising  diplomacy  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  annoyed  the  master,  who  dictated  despatches 
to  his  foreign  ministers,  Champagny  and  Talleyrand.  He  craved 
to  have  the  Bepublic  frankly  arrayed  with  him  against  Great 
Britain.  Strenuous  for  the  execution  of  his  Decrees,  he,  in  1808, 
pronounced  an  insulting  speech  in  the  Corps  Legislatif :  “  Eussia 
and  Denmark  have  united  with  me.  The  United  States 
have  preferred  to  renounce  commerce  and  the  sea  rather  than 
recognise  their  slavery.”  There  were  lowering  clouds  over  the 
chanceries  of  the  two  nations.  All  kinds  of  restraints  were  placed 
upon  the  merchant  ships  plying  between  France  and  America. 
Yet,  in  1812,  Napoleon,  when  he  accorded  an  interview  to  Joel 
Barlow,  deigned  to  be  friendly,  if  patronising:  “As  to  tbo  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  countries,  I  desire  to  favour  it,”  said  he. 
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“I  am  great  enougli  to  be  just.  But,  on  your  own  part,  you 
must  defend  your  dignity  against  my  enemies  and  those  of  the 
Continent.  Have  a  flag,  and  I  will  do  all  you  can  desire.”  The 
United  States  in  declared  hostility  to  Great  Britain  was  one  of 
the  cardinal  aims  of  the  imperial  statecraft. 

“Laissez  lea  dogues  d’Angleterre 
S’entremordre,  ae  d^chirer - ” 

Dorat,  the  poet,  had  advised  years  before.  Napoleon,  in  1812, 
rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  renewed  fight  between  those  two 
breeds  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

“  America,”  said  he  in  February,  1813,  addressing  the  Corps  Legialatif, 
“America  has  had  recourse  to  war  in  order  to  enforce  respect  for  her  flag. 
The  good  wishes  of  the  world  are  hers  in  this  glorious  contest.  If  this 
contest  ends  by  obliging  the  enemies  of  the  Continent  to  recognise  that 
the  flag  covers  the  merchandise  and  the  equipage,  and  that  neutrals  ought 
not  to  submit  to  a  paper  blockade,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
America  will  have  deserved  well  of  all  the  nations.  Posterity  will  say 
that  the  Old  World  has  lost  its  rights  and  that  the  New  World  has 
recovered  them.” 


lY. 

Exile  aflorded  Napoleon  many  long  hours  for  indulgence  in 
retrospective  speculation.  Diarists  were  ever  at  hand  to  record 
his  sayings.  He  touched  upon  almost  an  infinitude  of  topics. 
America  was  not  passed  over  in  silence.  At  Elba,  he  had  frequent 
conversations  with  Neil  Campbell  who,  in  his  journal,  reproduces 
them.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  to  have  a  piquant  attraction  for 
the  exile.  He  loved  to  revert  to  it  as  a  subject  of  table  talk. 
“  America  behaved  with  spirit  in  the  matter  of  search,”  he  observed 
to  Neil  Campbell.  “  He  thought  their  State  correspondence  with 
us  was  very  well  written,  and  contained  much  sound  reasoning.” 
Laughingly  he  twitted  Neil  Campbell.  “  Ah,  you  always  treat 
the  Americans  as  though  they  were  still  your  subjects  I  ”  Napoleon 
again  and  again  gave  evidence  of  the  trend  of  his  thoughts. 

“When  I  informed  him  that  some  regiments  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
America,  he  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  conquer  a  part  of  the 
American  States.”  .  .  .  “He  was  extremely  inquisitive  as  to  the  force 

sent  to  America.  When  Captain  Usher  t<fld  him  that  25,000  men  were 
sent  from  Lord  Wellington’s  army,  and  that  the  Americans  had  lost  in 
him  their  best  friend,  be  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  subjugate 
them  entirely,  for  such  a  force  could  not  be  meant  only  to  oblige  them 
to  make  peace.  He  again  expressed  his  opinion  that  our  Ministers 
intended  to  take  Louisiana  and  Florida.”  .  .  .  “  He  said  that  England 
had  not  acted  generously  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  America,  but 
showed  a  spirit  of  inveterate  revenge.  It  weakened  her  voice  at  present 
at  the  Congress,  so  great  a  portion  of  her  force  being  absent  from  Europe. 
She  had  not  occupied  Louisiana,  nor  acquired  any  great  or  permanent 
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object.  The  Americans  would  graduallj  improve,  and  we  should  have  to 
be  satisfied  to  make  peace  without  having  gained  any  accession  of  strength 
or  power.  Our  character,  after  standing  lately  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  would  diminish  by  the  sort  of  warfare  in  which  we  indulged 
against  private  property,  trading  vessels,  store  houses,  and  so  forth.” 

Colburn,  in  1818,'  in  London,  published  a  curious  little  pamphlet, 
somewhat  fanciful  in  tone,  by  an  anonymous  American  who,  in 
July,  1814,  describes  an  interview  he  had  with  Xapoleon  at  Elba. 

He  approached  me  and  said  in  a  sharp  tone,  “  What  is  it  has  brought 
you  hither  ?  ” 

“  Sire,  I  am  travelling  for  my  instruction.  I  have  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Isle  of  Elba.” 

“There  is  nothing  very  curious  in  it.  Who  are  you?” 

“  Sire,  I  am  an  American.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  an  American  1  The  Americans  are  the  only  people  who 
have  never  been  my  enemies.” 

By  degrees  I  observed  that  his  countenance  assumed  a  more  complacent 
expression,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  for  I  felt  myself  ill  at  ease 
when  he  spoke  so  harshly.  I  answered  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
head.  He  added,  “You  are  still  at  war  with  the  English?  ” 

“  Yes,  Sire,  hut  I  hope  peace  will  be  concluded  without  delay.” 

“  That  will  be  well.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  way  to  occupy  the 
English,  you  could  not  contend  against  them.  The  Americans  are  a  brave 
people.” 

Vivian,  in  1839,  gave  publicity  to  tbe  minutes  of  a  conversation 
he  bad  with  Napoleon  in  January,  1815,  at  Elba. 

“  Speaking  of  the  Americans,  he  said  they  wanted  a  ten  years’  war  to 
make  them  a  nation;  that  at  present  they  had  no  noblesse,  which  they 
would  acquire  by  a  war;  that  they  were  now  a  nation  of  merchants  (une 
nation  de  marchands),  as  was  shown  in  the  sale  of  Jefferson’s  library  to 
the  highest  bidder.  ...  I  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  but  he 
laughed  when  he  made  the  observation.  .  .  .  He  then  said  something 

of  a  great  project  he  had  with  respect  to  Mexico,  of  which  I  could  not 
catch  the  meaning,  and  observed  that  we  should  one  day  or  other  lose 
Canada.  .  .  .  He  said,  that  when  America  became  more  powerful,  she 

would  probably  rival  us  in  our  marine.” 

Still  apropos  of  tbe  second  war  between  Great  Britain  and  tbe 
United  States,  Napoleon  seemed  to  experience  a  grim  satisfaction 
in  taunting  sucb  Englishmen  as  be  met  with  tbeir  discomfiture. 

“How  do  they  manage  to  defeat  you  on  the  sea?”  Napoleon  asked 
Ebrington,  to  whom  he  granted  interviews  at  Elba.  They  were  talking 
of  the  Americans. 

I  answered  that  their  frigates  were  of  larger  size  and  more  fully  manned. 
“  But  it’s  nevertheless  true  they’re  defeating  you.” 

Napoleon  smiled  when  be  said  tbis,  and  then  entered  into  some 
discussion  on  tbe  grounds  of  tbe  war,  and  concluded  with  tbis 
parting  shaft  at  Ebrington  and  tbe  English :  — 

“  You  had  better  make  peace.  You  will  gain  more  by  trading  with  them 
than  by  burning  their  towns.” 
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After  Waterloo,  Napoleon  appears  to  have  thought  of  America 
as  a  haven  of  refuge.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  in  his  memoirs, 
recounts  the  interview  he  had  with  the  fallen  chief  at  Malmaison, 
in  1815:  — 

“  I  will  go  to  the  United  States.  Th^  will  give  me  lands,  or  I  will 
purchase  some,  and  cultivate  them.  I  will  end  where  man  began;  I  will 
live  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  my  flocks.”  .  .  .  “  But  do  you 
think  that  the  English  will  allow  you  to  cultivate  your  fields  in  peace  P” 
asked  the  secretary.  “  Why  not  P  What  harm  could  I  do  them  P  ”  “  What 
harm,  SireP  Has  your  Majesty  forgotten  that  you  have  made  England 
tremble P  As  long  as  you  live.  Sire,  or  as  long  as  you  are  free,  England 
will  fear  your  efforts  and  your  genius.  You  were  perhaps  less  dangerous 
to  her  on  the  degraded  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  than  you  would  be  in  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  love  and  admire  you;  you  might  exercise 
influence  upon  them;  prompt  them,  perhaps,  to  enterprises  fatal  to  Eng¬ 
land.”  Napoleon  here  interposed  with  objections.  “What  enterprises  P  ” 
he  asked.  “  The  English  know  well  that  the  Americans  would  all  allow 
themselves  to  be  killed  in  defence  of  their  native  soil,  hut  they  do  not  at 
all  like  to  enter  upon  warlike  enterprises  abroad.  They  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  seriously  alarming  the  English.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
they  will  become  the  avengers  of  the  seas.  But  that  time,  which  I  might 
have  hastened,  is  now  remote.  The  Americans  are  growing  but  slowly.” 

On  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  conversed  freely  with 
Cockhum,  of  the  Northumberland,  who  makes  this  entry  in  the 
diary  which  he  kept :  — 

“At  dinner,  Buonaparte  told  me^  when  talking  about  our  late  contests 
with  America,  that  Mr.  Maddison  («tc)  was  too  late  in  declaring  his  war, 
and  that  he  never  made  any  requisitions  to  France  for  assistance ;  but  that 
he  (Buonaparte)  would  very  willingly  have  lent  any  number  of  line-of- 
battle  ships  Mr.  Maddison  (sic)  might  have  wished,  if  American  seamen  could 
have  been  sent  to  man  them  and  carry  them  over.” 

At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  spoke  of  America  and  the  Americans 
to  Montholon,  to  Las-Cases,  to  O’Meara.  Las-Cases  reports  him 
as  saying,  “America  was  our  true  asylum,  looked  at  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  an  immense  Continent,  where  there  is  an 
especial  degree  of  freedom.  If  you  are  melancholy  you  can  get 
into  a  waggon  and  ride  thousands  of  miles.  .  .  You  are  an  equal 
there  of  any  one.  You  lose  yourself  at  will  in  the  crowd.  .  .  See 
how  everything  prospers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  without 
effort.  See  how  happy  and  tranquil  people  are  there.  That  is 
because  the  public  interest  is  supreme  there.”  This  reads  like 
a  florid  page  from  Baynal,  or  Crevecoeur,  or  Chastellux.  Las- 
Cases  further  records  these  alleged  words  of  his.  “  What  a  pity 
I  could  not  reach  America !  From  the  other  hemisphere  I  would 
have  protected  France  against  the  reactionaries.  The  fear  of  my 
reappearance  would  have  kept  in  check  their  violence  and  their 
folly.”  Napoleon,  on  another  occasion,  according  to  Las-Cases, 
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mused  aloud  about  Washington.  “When  I  reached  power,  some 
wished  that  I  should  be  a  Washington.  Words  cost  nothing,  and 
assuredly  those  who  so  smoothly  uttered  that  wish  did  so  without 
knowledge  of  time,  the  place,  men,  and  circumstances.  If  I  had 
been  in  America  I  would  willingly  have  been  content  to  play  the 
part  of  Washington,  and  I  should  have  merited  little  credit,  for 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  been  reasonably  possible  to  play 
another  role.  But  if  Washington  had  found  himself  in  France, 
with  disintegration  going  on  within  and  invasion  menacing  from 
without,  I  would  have  defied  Washington  to  be  himself,  or  if  he 
had  tried  to  be  so,  he  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  fool.  .  . 
As  for  myself,  1  had  to  be  no  more,  no  less  than  a  crowned 
Washington.” 

Napoleon,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  to  O’Meara  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  surgeon  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  navy  of  England,  but  the  exile,  in  a  spirit  of 
perhaps  pardonable  contrariety,  maintained  the  superiority  of  the 
seamen  of  the  younger  nation.  Washington  was  also  an  occasional 
theme.  “Your  nation,”  said  the  exile  to  the  surgeon,  “called 
Washington  a  leader  of  rebels  for  a  long  time,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  either  him  or  the  constitution  of  his  country,  but 
his  successes  obliged  them  to  change  and  acknowledge  both.  It 
is  success  which  makes  the  great  man.”  Then,  again,  Napoleon 
and  O’Meara  discussed  the  commerce  of  the  future.  “I  see  no 
feasible  measure  to  remedy  the  distress  of  your  manufacturers,” 
remarked  the  exile,  “except  endeavouring  to  promote  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  South  American  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country.  By  means  of  this  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
opening  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  South 
Americans  which  would  be  productive  of  great  advantages  to  you. 
If  you  do  not  adopt  some  steps  of  the  kind,  the  Americans  will  be 
beforehand  with  you.” 


V. 

Thus  Napoleon,  at  different  times,  according  to  mood  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  voiced  his  opinions  on  the  public  men  and  public 
measures  of  the  Commonwealth  across  the  seas.  Whatever  weight 
may,  or  may  not,  be  attached  to  his  words,  as  reported,  we  find  that 
when  he  acted,  when  he  played  the  game  of  public  policy  on  the 
vast  chess  board  of  the  nations,  that  master  mind  always  strove  to 
move  the  forces' of  the  United  States  against  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain. 


Lew  Rosen. 
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The  squabble  between  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  the  Times — 
into  the  merits  of  which  I  have  no  intention  of  entering — reminds 
us  once  again  of  a  long-felt  want  in  the  mechanism  of  English 
literary  and  artistic  life.  There  is  no  safety-valve  for  the  mis¬ 
understandings  and  resentments  which,  in  an  imperfect  world, 
cannot  but  arise,  from  time  to  time,  between  artists  and  critics. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  recognised  and  representative  body 
which  can,  on  occasion,  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  upon 
questions  of  literary,  and  especially  of  critical,  ethics.  The  result 
is  that  the  artist  is  practically  defenceless  as  against  the  critic. 
He  may  have  to  fret  and  fume  in  silence  under  a  long  course  of 
what  he  feels  to  be  injustice  and  insult,  until  at  last,  perhaps, 
human  nature  will  endure  it  no  longer,  and  he  flies  to  some 
clumsy,  ineffectual,  or  vindictively  disproportionate  means  of  ven¬ 
tilating  his  grievance.  The  self-defence  of  the  defenceless  is 
always  hysterical,  and  often  destructive.  It  is  because  the  law 
provides  her  with  no  civilised  remedy  for  her  wrongs  that  an 
injured  woman  will  every  now  and  then  have  recourse  to  the  wild 
justice  of  the  dagger  or  the  vitriol-flask.  In  no  well-ordered 
community  should  any  form  of  injustice  be  left  without  its  appro¬ 
priate  and  easily  accessible  remedy. 

As  matters  at  present  stand,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  injured, 
or  at  any  rate  the  irritated,  artist :  he  may  “  write  to  the  papers,” 
or  he  may  bring  an  action  for  libel.  I  propose  to  show  that  the 
former  course  is  pitifully  ineffectual,  the  latter,  basely  vindictive. 

In  the  first  place,  to  write  to  the  Press  is  often  simply  to  appeal 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  When  I  began  work  as  a  journalist, 
far  back  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  infallibility,  or  at  least  the  un¬ 
answerability,  of  criticism  was  a  fundamental  dogma  of  the  craft. 
If  an  editor  printed  any  sort  of  protest  or  remonstrance  from  an 
aggrieved  author,  even  on  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  critic.  It  was  even  held  that 
an  artist  who  ventured  to  call  a  critic’s  judgment  in  question 
thereby  incurred  a  sort  of  outlawry,  and  ought  to  be  boycotted,  or 
otherwise  made  to  suffer  for  his  presumption  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  career.  Critics  who  were  not  consciously  dishonest 
or  even  malignant,  would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  “  have 
their  knife  in  ”  a  man  who  had  raised  the  smallest  protest  against 
one  of  their  pronouncements.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  this 
habit  of  mind  is  now  extinct.  At  all  events,  the  vendetta  is  no 
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longer  one  of  the  recognised  institutions  of  critical  journalism; 
nor  does  any  editor  hold  it  necessary  to  pretend  that  his  critic  is 
infallible.  But  still  the  “  Letter  to  the  Editor  ”  is  a  very  poor 
weapon  of  defence.  Very  probably  the  artist  cannot  state  his 
case  at  all  completely  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  space  which 
any  editor  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  allow  him.  Even  if 
he  gets  his  letter  printed,  he  may  not  have  the  skill  to  put  his 
points  effectively;  for  a  man  may  be  an  able  dramatist  or  actor 
(to  consider  the  arts  of  the  theatre  alone),  and  yet  a  poor  dialec¬ 
tician.  At  best  he  has  to  encounter  the  critic  with  the  critic’s 
own  weapons;  and,  human  nature  being  the  frail  thing  we  wot 
of,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  an  “  editorial  note  ”  appended 
to  his  letter  shall  make  him  look  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the  careless 
mass  of  readers.  Here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  the  final  futility  of 
this  method  of  defence.  It  is  necessarily  inconclusive,  because  it 
is  an  appeal  to  a  court  without  a  judge,  to  an  irresponsible  jury 
with  no  foreman.  The  public  simply  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and 
thinks  the  complainant  a  fretful  fellow.  Even  if  his  case  seems 
just,  his  method  of  self -vindication  is  so  manifestly  ineffectual 
that  people  feel  that  his  wiser  and  more  dignified  course  would 
have  been  to  suffer  in  silence.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
are  right. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  appeal  to  the  Press  is  clearly  apparent 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  He  took  vigorous  and 
far  from  ill-devised  means  to  make  it  efficacious.  He  himself 
declares  that  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  from  the  Garrick 
Theatre  was  designed  simply  to  bring  his  grievances  prominently 
before  the  public ;  and  so  far  it  was  most  successful.  The 
episode  excited  so  much  interest  that  Mr.  Jones  got  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  kingdom  to  print  what  ought  to  have  been  a  full  and 
telling  statement  of  his  case.  He  secured,  in  fact,  a  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  position  of  advantage  for  the  application  of  the  letter- 
of -protest  method.  And  what  use  did  he  make  of  it?  Instead  of 
pointing  to  this  passage  and  that,  and  saying  “  Here  and  here  the 
Times  has  shown  personal  animus  against  me,”  he  wandered  off 
into  a  hopeless  and  wholly  irrelevant  attempt  to  discredit  Mr. 
Walkley’s  critical  capacity,  and  cast  ridicule  upon  his  scholar¬ 
ship!  What  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue? 
Nothing  whatever.  If  Mr.  Walkley  were  Aristotle,  Lessing,  and 
Lemaitre,  rolled  into  one,  that  would  not  justify  him  in  making 
personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  innocent  of  making  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  it  would  in  no  way  advance  that  gentleman’s  case 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  writing  Greek  without  accents,  or  talking 
French  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe.  The  whole 
episode  left  nothing  elucidated,  nothing  decided.  The  limits  of 
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fair  criticism  remained  as  undefined  as  ever.  It  was  not  even 
determined  whether  comidie  rosse  was  a  parliamentary  epithet. 
From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones,  with  two  solid  columns  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  produced  no  reasonable  case,  people  naturally  concluded 
that  he  had  none.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  impartial 
tribunal,  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  it,  and  with 
power  to  exclude  irrelevancies,  might  not  have  found  a  certain 
measure  of  reason  in  Mr.  Jones’s  irritation.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  such  an  investigation  might  have  cleared  up 
misunderstandings  between  the  two  litigants,  that  the  critic 
might  have  seen  his  way  to  regretting  one  or  two  hasty  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  the  author  might  have  admitted  the  absurdity  of 
his  allegation  of  personal  animus.  If  the  decision  of  the  court 
had  been  wholly  favourable  to  one  party  or  the  other,  the  defeated 
disputant  would  at  least  have  gained  the  assurance  that  com¬ 
petent  opinion  was  against  him  as  to  the  limits  of  fair  criticism, 
and  that  he  must  make  haste  to  readjust  his  conceptions.  In 
short,  we  should  have  attained  a  certain  measure  of  clearness 
in  place  of  mere  ill-temper  and  confusion.  The  friction  would 
have  generated,  not  only  heat,  but  light. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  a  court  of  law 
is  in  any  sense  a  competent  tribunal  to  deal  with  such  causes 
of  dispute.  The  answer  cannot  be  too  emphatically  in  the 
negative.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  literary  or  artistic  libel  suit  means  a  more  or  less  palpable 
miscarriage  of  justice.  To  set  a  British  jury  to  determine  the 
limits  of  fair  criticism  is  like  employing  a  steam-roller  to  mark 
out  a  tennis-court.  They  have  absolutely  no  perception  of  the 
real  points  at  issue.  All  they  know  is  that  something  has  been 
said  which  is  detrimental  to  the  plaintiff’s  interests ;  and  as  for  the 
idea  that  art  can  have  any  interests,  superior  to  those  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  it  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  them.  A  clever 
counsel  can  always  throw  dust  in  their  already  sand-blind  eyes; 
and  it  very  often  happens  that  a  stupid  judge  contributes  to  the  same 
effect.  A  newspaper  report  of  an  artistic  libel-suit  seldom  conveys 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  whole  proceedings.  It 
has  been  my  fate  to  sit  through  three  such  cases  (without  any 
personal  interest  in  the  issue,  thank  Heaven !) ;  and  I  have  come 
away  from  each  case  undecided  whether  it  bore  a  stronger  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  trial  in  Pickwick,  or  to  the  trial  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  After  a  particularly  flagrant  miscarriage  of 
justice,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  indignation  some  time  ago, 
two  of  the  jurymen  were  rash  enough  to  write  letters  to  the 
papers  in  vindication  of  their  verdict;  and  the  figure  they  cut 
was  truly  pitiful.  The  question  being  whether  a  certain  farce 
might  justly  be  described  as  “  common,  not  to  say  vulgar,”  ex- 
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tracts  from  it  that  were  almost  unfit  for  publication  were  read  in 
court;  and  on  this  point  the  juryman’s  comment  was  that  he 
“  never  saw  a  law-court  more  amused  than  with  the  recital  of  the 
incidents,”  whence  he  concluded  that  “  they  were  good  enough  to 
amuse  the  audience  of  a  provincial  theatre.”  In  other  words, 
because  some  people  in  court  laughed  at  the  gross  vulgarity  of  the 
farce,  he  returned  a  verdict  which  declared  that  it  was  not  vulgar ! 
And  this  case  is  exceptional  only  in  the  fact  that  the  incautious 
jurors  were  betrayed  into  giving  reasons  for  their  verdict.  As 
a  rule,  they  content  themselves  with  decreeing  “  la  mort  sans 
phrase  ”  to  anything  like  conscientious  and  effective  criticism. 

All  intelligent  and  self-respecting  artists  realise  that  the  law 
of  libel  is  not  a  fair  weapon  of  defence,  or  one  to  which  they  can 
with  any  dignity  have  recourse.  In  the  theatrical  world,  at  any 
rate,  no  one  of  real  distinction — playwright,  actor,  or  manager — 
has,  for  many  years  past,  set  its  clumsy  machinery  in  motion. 
The  people  who  bring  libel-suits  are  either  third-rate  artists, 
whose  susceptibility  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  talent,  or 
persons  who  deliberately  speculate  on  the  notorious  fellow-feeling 
of  the  average  jury  for  the  tradesman  who  is  defending  his  wares, 
however  deleterious  they  may  he.  Thus  the  law  of  libel,  while 
it  enables  fretful  incompetence  and  unscrupulousness  to  strangle 
outspoken  criticism,  affords  to  the  better  sort  of  artists  no  pro¬ 
tection  of  which  they  can  legitimately  avail  themselves.  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  for  instance,  had  his  irritation  against  Mr. 
Walkley  gone  the  length  of  vindictiveness,  might  quite  well  have 
“  taken  him  into  court,”  for  there  is  no  adverse  criticism  that  may 
not  conceivably  be  held  to  be  libellous.  It  is  even  on  the  cards 
that  he  might  have  won  his  case — a  jury  might  easily  have  been 
persuaded  that  comSdie  rosse,  for  example,  meant  the  most  un¬ 
speakable  things.  Supposing  him,  however,  to  have  lost  it,  or 
got  only  a  farthing’s  damages,  he  would  still  have  involved  his 
opponent  in  endless  worry  and  expense,  at  comparatively  small 
cost  to  himself.  This  course,  I  repeat,  would  have  been  merely 
vindictive,  and  Mr.  Jones,  to  his  honour,  refrained  from  it.  Of 
the  alternatives  at  his  command,  he  preferred  the  ineffectual  one 
to  the  base  one.  But  why  should  not  a  third  course  have  been 
open  to  him,  by  which,  without  attempting  or  desiring  any  re¬ 
venge  upon  his  critic,  he  might  have  elicited  the  authoritative 
opinion  of  impartial  experts  as  to  whether  Mr.  Walkley ’s  con¬ 
ception  of  fair  criticism  was  right  or  wrong? 

My  suggestion  is,  then,  that  a  representative  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
trators  should  be  called  into  existence,  with  authority  to 
investigate  and  pronounce  upon  any  dispute  between  artist  and 
critic  that  may  be  brought  to  its  cognizance.  It  ought  probably 
to  consist  of  delegates  nominated  by  the  representative  Societies 


of  the  different  classes  concerned — by,  say,  the  Authors’  Society, 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  the  Actors’  Association.  Each  of 
these  bodies  might  appoint  two  members  of  the  Board,  and  the 
six  thus  nominated  might  elect  a  President,  from  outside  their 
number,  to  give,  when  necessary,  a  casting  vote.  The  precise 
constitution  of  the  Board,  however,  would  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  discussed;  for  the  present,  I  can  only  present 
the  scheme  in  rough  outline.  The  Board  would  of  course  have 
no  power  to  inflict  any  penalties  or  (except  in  particular  cases,  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned)  to  award  any  damages.  Its  function 
would  be  merely  to  express  a  definite  and  deliberate  opinion  on 
any  point  at  issue.  An  appeal  to  it  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  wager,  the  losing  party  agreeing  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
proceedings,  which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  If  the 
Arbitrators  agreed  to  serve  without  fee  (as  they  probably  might), 
the  expenses  would  be  almost  nil ;  for  the  meetings  might  be  held 
at  the  rooms  of  one  or  other  of  the  Societies  represented.  In  the 
event  of  no  expenses  being  incurred,  the  Board  might  stipulate, 
before  investigating  a  case,  that  the  loser  should  pay  some  small 
sum  (say  a  five-pound  note)  to  a  literary  or  theatrical  charity. 
Either  party  should  be  permitted  to  employ  a  spokesman,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur;  but  in  the  event  of  his  doing  so,  the 
advocate’s  fee  should  be  payable  by  the  client  himself,  and  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  reckoned  among  the  costs  of  the  action. 
From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  law-courts,  my  impression  is  that 
the  litigant  who  chose  to  be  represented  by  a  barrister  would  be 
very  ill-advised. 

The  usefulness  of  this  Court  of  Honour,  as  one  might  call 
it,  would,  of  course,  depend  entirely  on  whether  it  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  competence  and  impartiality,  or,  to 
put  it  briefly,  in  acquiring  prestige.  Without  prestige,  its  awards 
would  be  worse  than  valueless.  “  But  how,”  it  may  be  asked, 
“  can  you  hope  to  create  an  institution  which  shall  possess  prestige 
from  the  outset?  Is  not  that  very  much  the  position  of  the  man 
who  declared  that  the  woman  he  should  marry  must  be  one  who 
could  begin  a  conversation  with  a  repartee?”  No,  the  analogy 
does  not  quite  hold.  The  Court  of  Honour,  from  its  first  institu¬ 
tion,  might  quite  well  possess  a  provisional  prestige,  so  to  speak, 
arising  from  the  personal  character  of  its  members,  and  from 
their  position  as  the  delegates  of  their  respective  crafts.  This 
provisional  prestige  it  might  possibly  lose,  by  perversity  or 
partisanship — in  which  case  the  experiment  would  be  a  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  decisions  that  commanded  general 
respect,  and  were  felt  to  represent  right  feeling  and  public 
policy,  would  very  soon  establish  its  position  in  the  esteem  of  the 
artistic  world.  Its  prestige,  no  longer  provisional,  but  based  on  a 
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clear  record  of  good  aervioe,  would  then  render  it  at  once  a  school 
of  good  manners,  a  safety-valve  for  small,  though  none  the  less 
real  and  regrettable,  annoyances,  and  an  invaluable  substitute  for 
the  clumsy  interventions  of  a  grossly  mal-administered  law  of 
libel. 

“  How,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  are  litigious  persons  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  their  grievances  to  this  Board,  which  can  possess 
no  legal  status  or  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  courts 
which  have  power  to  award  and  exact  damages  ?  ”  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  compulsion  in  the  matter;  but  (always  supposing 
the  Board  to  have  acquired  prestige),  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
plaintiff  who  had  refused  to  submit  his  case  to  its  arbitration, 
would  come  into  the  law-courts  under  a  heavy  handicap.  Again, 
the  award  of  the  Board  could  have  no  binding  power  over  a  can¬ 
tankerous  complainant,  whose  case  had  gone  against  him.  It 
would  still  be  open  to  him  to  carry  his  grievance  into  the  law- 
courts.  But  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  think  twice  and  three 
times  about  doing  so,  when  it  was  known  that  a  jury  of  experts,  in 
which  men  of  his  own  craft  were  adequately  represented,  had 
declared  him  to  have  no  just  ground  of  action?  In  cases — for 
they  do  occasionally  arise — in  which  pecuniary  damages  may 
fairly  be  claimed,  the  Board  might  even,  by  arrangement  between 
the  parties,  be  empowered  to  award  a  certain  definite  measure 
of  compensation.  The  course  of  events  in  such  a  case  would  be 
something  like  this :  A.  would  say  to  B.  “  I  propose  to  enter  an 
action  against  you,  on  such  and  such  grounds.”  B.  would  reply, 

“  I  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration.”  A.  would  retort,  “  The 
choice  of  the  venue  lies  entirely  with  me,  and  I  hold  myself 
justly  entitled  to  damages,  which  the  Board  of  Arbitration  has 
no  legal  power  to  enforce.  Therefore,  if  I  am  to  take  the  case 
before  it,  I  must  insist  on  your  signing  a  bond  to  pay  me,  in 
the  event  of  its  deciding  against  you,  Sijcxx,  or  any  smaller  sum 
the  Board  may  award.”  The  defendant  who  declined  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement,  would  thereby  deprive  himself,  in  the 
law-courts,  of  the  advantage  which  the  plaintiff’s  refusal  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration  would  otherwise  give  him. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with  which  the  Board  would 
have  to  deal,  no  question  of  pecuniary  damages  would  arise.  The 
damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  libel-suit  are  almost  always, 
even  when  his  cause  of  complaint  was  just,  extravagantly  in 
excess  of  any  real  injury  he  has  suffered.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  mere  apology  would  amply  have  met  the  justice  of  the 
case;  and  the  only  excuse  for  giving  substantial  damages  is  that 
they  may  “  carry  costs.”  The  Board  of  Arbitration  would  not  be 
compelled  to  take  this  clumsy  course  of  choosing  what  seems  to 
be  the  lesser  of  two  manifest  injustices.  Its  judgment  that  an 


apology  was  due  from  one  party  to  the  other  would,  in  itself, 
“  carry  costs,”  and  costs  not  extravagantly  disproportionate  to  the 
offence  committed.  If  the  Board  of  Arbitration  could  be  made  to 
work  simply  and  satisfactorily,  it  seems  probable,  and  not  unde¬ 
sirable,  that  frequent  claims  would  be  made  upon  its  services,  at 
any  rate  until  a  certain  standard  of  manners  bad  come  to  be  pretty 
well  established.  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  particular  stigma 
ought  to  attach  to  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Board.  We  are  all 
human,  even  dramatic  critics ;  and  many  of  us  have  often  to  write 
at  high  pressure,  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  irritation 
begotten  by  a  tedious,  a  pretentious,  or  an  inept  performance. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  offences  should  arise.  Which  of  us  has  not, 
on  occasion,  found  himself  unable  to  resist  a  facile  insolence  or 
an  unnecessarily  wounding  jibe?  There  is  nothing  disgraceful 
in  an  occasional  fault  of  taste;  what  is  really  deplorable  and 
demoralising  is  the  resolution  not  to  admit  it.  The  Board  of 
Arbitration  ought  to  be  an  invaluable  corrective  of  obstinate 
egoisms,  a  centre  of  sweetness  and  light. 

One  word  of  what  I  have  just  said  is  open  to  misconstruction. 
In  speaking  of  faults  of  “  taste,”  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  errors 
of  literary  or  artistic  appreciation.  “  Taste,”  in  this  sense,  would 
be  quite  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  It  would  be  a 
Court  of  Ethics,  not  of  .^Esthetics.  It  would  never  undertake  to 
decide  whether  a  criticism  was  just  or  unjust,  but  only  whether 
it  was  fair  or  unfair — a  totally  different  matter.  It  would  take 
some  time,  no  doubt,  for  this  distinction  to  be  clearly  recognised, 
and  at  first  complaints  of  mere  literary  mis  judgment  would  be 
brought  before  it,  on  which  it  would  have  simply  to  declare 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  questions  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  manners  would  come  within  its  competence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  critic  averred  that  a  play  “  fizzled  out  like  a  damp 
squib,”  when  it  was,  in  fact,  received  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm, 
the  Board  would  be  prepared  to  hear  evidence,  and  pronounce  a 
decision  as  to  what  actually  happened.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
able  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  affecting  not  only  individuals 
but  classes  of  persons,  too  undefined  and  unorganised  to  seek  legal 
remedies.  I  remember  the  time  when  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
Press  used  to  think  they  served  the  cause  of  art  and  decency  by 
applying  to  me,  and  persons  who  shared  my  literary  tastes,  such 
epithets  as  “muck-ferreting  dogs,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Personally,  I 
should  probably  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  complain,  for  I  am 
sadly  lacking  in  public  spirit.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
existence  of  a  Court  of  Honour  in  those  days  might  have  saved 
English  criticism  from  having  to  look  back  to  a  rather  disagree¬ 
able  stain  upon  its  record. 

Do  I  imagine  that  the  awards  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  would 
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always  be  ideally  just?  Certainly  not.  To  demand  ideal  justice 
is  to  cry  for  the  moon.  But  the  Board,  I  believe,  would  obviate 
many  crying  injustices,  and  afford  a  wholesome  outlet  for  much 
rankling  bad-blood.  “  An  able  solicitor,”  says  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude,  in  his  preface  to  Tolstoy^s  Resurrection,  “  told  me  how 
much  time  he  spent  dissuading  clients  from  going  to  law.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  real  advantage  of  law  lay,  not  in 
getting  justice  (that  is  too  much  to  expect),  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  enables  people  who  have  been  at  loggerheads  to  reach  some 
settlement,  and  thus  sets  them  free  to  attend  to  their  business.” 
The  English  drama  would  have  been  sensibly  the  gainer  if,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  began  to  conceive  himself 
ill-treated  by  Mr.  Walkley,  he  had  been  able  to  “  have  it  out  with 
him  ”  frankly  and  fairly,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  view 
of  competent  judges,  comidie  rosse  was  a  term  which  one  gentle¬ 
man  might  apply  to  another’s  work. 


WiLLiAK  Archer. 


MALTA. 

Two  important  political  questions  have  recently  emerged  in  Malta, 
viz. :  (1)  the  language  to  he  used  in  the  law  covirts  (whether  English 
or  Italian),  and  (2)  the  taxation  of  the  island  by  Order  of  Covmcil  in 
England,  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  those  necessary  improvements 
which  the  local  constitutional  Assembly — composed  chiefly  of  Italians 
— has  refused  to  do.  They  are  questions  of  the  hour,  not  yet 
completely  settled.  Before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
both  to  the  history  and  the  topography  of  the  island. 

Malta  is  60  miles  from  Sicily,  and  at  least  200  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  African  coast.  It  is  a  oentre-point,  a  sort  of  eye  on 
the  face  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  "We  sometimes  speak  of  the  Maltese 
Islands,  for  there  are  three  of  them:  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino, 
which  lies  between  the  others.  The  main  island  is  only  17  miles 
long,  and  9  miles  in  width ;  its  circuit  is  60,  and  its  area  95 
square  miles.  It  is  small  in  surfeuje  extent,  insignificant  as  territory, 
and  yet  there  is  a  singular  fascination  about  it,  due  to  many  causes. 
It  is  interesting  from  an  archaeological,  an  historical,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  Then  it  is  ours,  and  is  the  only  property 
which  Gh*eat  Britain  has  between  Gibraltar  and  Cyprus.  It  is  the 
chief  station  of  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  our  fleet ;  and, 
being  in  the  Eastern  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  seen  by 
almost  every  traveller  to  Asia  for  ages  past.  What  has  given  to 
Malta  its  great  place  in  history  is,  perhaps,  on  the  one  hand  its 
magnificent  harbour,  and  on  the  other  its  being  a  central  place  of  call 
between  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Its  earliest  records  go  back  to  the  half-legendary  times  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  driven  from  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
However,  it  is  not  legendary,  but  historically  certain  that  there  was 
a  Greek  colony  in  the  island  about  the  year  700  u.c.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  later,  the  Carthagenians  overran  it ;  and,  after  an  almost 
similar  period — 264  years — it  became  a  Homan  dependency.  Coming 
down  to  mediaeval  days,  in  399  it  was  annexed  to  the  great  Homan 
Empire  of  the  East,  and  was  for  470  years  under  Byzantine  rule, 
until  the  Abbasides  took  it,  and  held  it  for  220  years,  after  which  it 
was  won  back  from  the  Arabs  by  the  famous  Count  Roger,  the 
Norman. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
Malta  is  its  relation  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  outgrowths  of  medimval  chivalry. 
For  the  origin  of  this  Order,  long  before  Malta  became  its  home,  we 
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have  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  who  built  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepiilchre  in  Jerusalem.  Soon  afterwards,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  that  sacred  city  became  the  centre  of  the 
devotion  of  Christendom ;  a  place  of  reverent  pilgrimage  to  hundreds 
of  thousands,  who  went  to  it  from  the  west  of  Europe.  Many  of 
the  pilgrims  were  very  poor,  and  had  come  wearily  on  foot  through 
many  lands.  They  arrived,  as  pilgrims  now  do,  at  the  holy  city  of 
Trowitza,  near  Moscow ;  having  spent  months  on  their  journey,  and 
destitute  of  everything.  These  pilgrims  had  to  be  cared  for ;  and,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  century  a  few  rich  merchants  of 
Amalfi  were  allowed  by  the  Caliph  to  build  two  hospitals  for  their 
reception,  one  for  each  sex.  That  for  men  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Almoner,  and  afterwards  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Peter 
Gerard  was  the  first  Rector  of  the  hospital  for  men,  and  through  his 
efforts,  and  the  influence  of  the  pilgrims  themselves  on  their  rehim 
to  their  homes,  benefactions  soon  flowed  in  from  almost  every  country 
of  Christendom.  It  was  from  that  source  that  the  famoiis  order  of 
St.  John  arose. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  trace  its  early  successes,  or  its  subsequent 
reverses  under  the  Mahommedan  masters  of  Jerusalem,  or  even 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  enough  to  note  that,  when 
the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  had  spent  itself,  many  of 
the  warriors  gave  themselves  up  to  a  religious  career,  took  the  three 
monastic  vows,  and  joined  in  the  work  of  this  charitable  fraternity, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Then 
— and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  how  “  times  go  by 
turns” — the  religious  fraternity — which  had  emerged  from  the 
camps  of  these  fierce  crusaders,  became  once  more  a  band  of  warriors, 
bent  upon  the  defence  of  their  faith  in  every  land.  The  sanction 
of  the  Pope  was  secured,  and  soon  the  white-cross  banner  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  became  known  and  honoured  all  over  Europe.  At 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Order  was  established  at  Acre  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  where  it  remained  for  100  years  under 
twelve  grand  masters.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  located  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  at  Rhodes. 
At  this  time,  the  order  was  split  up  into  seven  sections,  named 
respectively  after  the  languages  and  nationalities  of  those  belonging 
to  it.  It  remained  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  for  216  years,  under 
nineteen  grand-masters.  They  were  then  attacked  and  vanquished 
by  the  Saracens,  and  wandered  for  seven  years,  till  they  finally 
settled  at  Malta  in  the  year  1530,  when  Charles  V.  made  over 
the  island  to  the  Order  in  perpetuity. 

Still  exposed  to  the  ambitious  thirst  of  possession  by  members  of 
a  different  creed,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Turks  to  recapture  the 
island;  and,  in  1566,  when  John  de  la  Valette — after  whom  the  town 
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of  Valetta  was  named — was^Qrand  Master,  a  fleet  of  138  ships  and 
40,000  soldiers  attacked  it.  The  castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  taken  ;  but 
when  a  relieving  force  from  Sicily  arrived,  the  Turks  withdrew,  with 
only  10,000  of  the  40,000  who  had  originally  landed.  The  siege 
was  a  remarkable  one  on  both  sides.  Of  the  9,000  defenders  of  the 
island  only  600  were  left ;  but  the  noble  stand  they  made,  in  behalf 
of  the  faith  of  their  Order,  raised  these  defenders  into  the  ranks  of 
the  heroes  of  Christendom.  They  were  as  valiant  as  the  brave 
defenders  of  our  besieged  towns  in  South  Africa  have  recently  been, 
and  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  was  this,  that  it  was  not  for 
King,  or  Queen,  or  Coiintry ;  but  for  a  sacred,  a  world-encircling 
cosmopolitan  Cause  that  it  was  done.  It  is  needless  to  deal  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  famous  Order,  till  we  reach  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed, 
the  seventh  article  of  which  ran  as  follows : — “  The  island  of  Malta 
with  its  dependencies  will  appertain  in  full  authority  and  sovereignty 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty.” 

Coming  now  to  what  is  to  be  seen  by  the  modem  visitor  to  the 
island,  every  one  is  impressed  by  the  approach  to  Valetta.  whether 
coming  to  it  from  the  east  or  the  west  or  the  north,  and  by  the 
view  of  it  from  the  sea,  its  forts,  its  harbours,  and  the  warships  in  it. 
Its  High  Street,  the  Strada  Eeale,  is  only  one  mile  Ion?,  with  seven 
other  streets  running  parallel  to  it,  and  eleven  cutting  it  at  right 
angles.  The  designer  of  the  whole  was  Girolamo  Cassar,  who 
also  built  the  church  of  St.  John.  Some  of  the  intersecting 
streets,  especially  those  which  rise  from  the  shore — such  as  the 
Strada  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  Strada  Yescovo — are  exceedingly 
picturesque. 

As  to  the  town  itself,  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  :  “  If  that 
fair  Valetta,  with  its  streets  and  palaces,  its  picturesque  forts,  and 
magnificent  church,  only  crowned  some  green  and  azure  island  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  Corfu  for  instance,  I  really  think  that  the  ideal  of 
landscape  would  be  realised.”  It  is  not  only,  however,  to  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  that  Valetta  owes  its  charm ;  it  is  also  to  the 
multitudinousness  of  its  historical  associations,  and  suggestions. 
Knocked  to  pieces  by  the  Turks,  looted  by  the  French,  plimdered 
by  successive  pirate  bands,  it  still  retains  around  it  the  weird 
romance  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Knights  of  Bt.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  famous  Church  of  St.  John  claims  the  first  attention  of 
almost  every  visitor  to  Valetta.  Its  history  is  remarkable,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  decorations  more  so,  while  its  treasures  are  quite 
unique.  Its  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1573,  and 
successive  grand  masters  have  tried  each  to  rival  Lis  predecessor  in 
enriching  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exterior  is  not  so  striking 
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||  as  the  interior  is,  partly  because  it  was  built  not  only  for  worship 
'  but  also  for  defence ;  as  was  said  of  the  English  Cathedral  of  Durham, 
'  “half  Church  of  God,  half  castle  ’gainst  the  Scot.”  Over  the 
g  fa9ade  is  the  Maltese  cross,  with  its  eight  points,  flanked  by  the 
'1  Campanile.  These  bell-towers  ring  forth  their  chimes  in  Valetta 
H  only  too  frequently  for  our  British  taste.  The  interior  of  the  church 
H  is  certainly  magnificent,  although  its  scale  is  a  small  one.  Sir 
;  Walter  Scott  said  that  it  was  the  finest  interior  he  had  ever  seen. 
There  are  400  sepulchral  slabs  in  marble  of  every  hue,  erected  in  their 
last  resting-place  in  memory  of  the  great  succession  of  knightly 
figures,  with  their  coats-of-arms  and  emblazonments  of  every  kind. 
Magnificent  silver-gilt  candelabra  once  were  there,  till  the  French 
I  stole  them ;  one  of  which  had  130  lights,  and  another  97.  The 
roof  is  very  remarkable ;  where,  on  the  stone,  not  on  wood,  there 
j  are  paintings  in  oil.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
I  treasure  within  this  church,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  catalogue  of 
I  them  extends  to  three  folio  volumes.  There  is  a  choir,  an  apse,  a 
i  nave,  and  two  aisles,  which  last  are  divided  into  chapels,  each 
assigned  to  the  various  languages  of  the  Order. 

The  most  famous  relic  which  used  to  be  in  the  church  was  the 

!! 

i  alleged  right  hand  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  said  to  have  been  brought 
[  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
!  built  a  church  to  receive  it.  From  Constantinople  it  passed  to 
i  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Malta.  It  was  encased  in  a  gauntlet  of  gold, 
and  had  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  attached  to  it.  When  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  in  Yaletta  he  stole  the  “  ring  ”  and  put  it  on  his 
own  finger,  allowing  one  of  his  attendants  to  carry  the  “  eirm  ”  to 
Russia,  and  present  it  to  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  It  is  now  kept,  with 
jealous  care,  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is 
ahnost  as  difficult  to  be  seen  as  the  famous  Orloff  Diamond,  the 
second  if  not  the  first  in  value  in  the  world. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  relics  may  care  to  know  that,  in  the 
Anglo-Bavarian  chapel  of  this  Church  of  St.  John  there  is  a  thorn, 
alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  the  sacred  “  crown  of  thorns”' — an 
allegation  which  a  late  distinguished  cardinal  of  the  Homan  Church 
in  England  assured  the  present  writer  that  he  thought  quite  prob¬ 
able — a  reputed  fragment  of  the  sacred  cradle,  no  doubt  quite  as 
authentic  as  that  in  Rome,  one  of  the  stones  by  which  St.  Stephen 
<  was  stoned,  the  right  foot  of  Lazarus ;  while  the  crucifix  above  the 
altar  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  basin  used  at  the  washing  of 
the  Apostles’  feet.  No  intelligent  person  can  trust  these  legends. 
There  are  as  many  alleged  fragments  of  the  sacred  cross  existing  in 
Catholic  lands  as  would  make  one  hundred  crosses  of  the  size  of  the 
1  original  one. 

I  The  tapestry  in  this  church  is  specially  fine,  finer  than  that  at 
i  ji  VOL  LXXIII.  N.S.  R  R 
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Windsor.  There  are  twenty-nine  pieces  of  great  size,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  when,  by  ages  of  neglect,  the  fabric  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  it  was  restored  by  the  local  government  at  the  cost 
of  £3,000.  The  armoury  in  Valetta  will  repay  attention.  In  it,  in 
addition  to  old  pre-historic  weapons,  etc.,  are  (1)  the  original  Papal 
Bull  founding  the  Order  of  St.  John ;  (2)  the  charter  granting 
Malta  to  the  knights  by  Charles  V. ;  and  (3)  the  silver  trumpet  which 
they  used  in  their  retreat  from  Rhodes. 

The  most  interesting  drive  from  Valetta  is  to  Citta  Vecchia,  the 
old  city,  now  called  “  Notabile  ”  by  tbe  modem  Maltese.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  for  its  cotton  manufacture,  and  he  (Cicero)  gives 
it  the  name  Melita.  Founded,  undoubtedly,  as  a  Greek  Colony,  about 
the  year  700  b.c.,  it  has  still  some  stately  ancient  buildings,  and 
some  (now  mouldering)  modern  forts.  Its  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is 
traditionally,  but  quite  inaccurately,  associated  with  the  residence  of 
the  Apostle  on  the  island.  A  cathedral  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one  by  the  Norman  knights  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  earthquake  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
present  cathedral  is  not  quite  200  years  old.  The  Church  of  Musta, 
near  it,  has  the  third  largest  dome  in  Europe,  those  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  and  Sc.  Paul’s  in  London,  alone  exceeding  it.  The  grotto  of 
St.  Paul  is  not  far  off,  where  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  lived  for 
three  months.  It  was  the  coimtry  hoTise  of  Publius,  and  its  ruins 
were  intentionally  covered  over  in  early  Christian  times  to  prevent 
their  destmction,  but  their  rediscovery  is  certainly  interesting  to 
those  who  venerate  St.  Paul. 

The  view  from  the  ramparts  of  Notabile  over  the  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  plain  beneath,  stretching  towards  Valetta,  is  very  striking.  St 
Paul’s  Bay,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  may  be  seen  some 
miles  away,  and  it  is  now  known  for  certain  that  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  Apostle’s  shipwreck.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Acts  as  one  “  where  two  seas  meet,”  but  the  Greek  may  be 
more  accurately  translated  and  the  place  described  as  a  place  “  with 
seas  on  either  side.”  Although  this  island  of  Malta  has  not  the  same 
association  with  St.  Paul  as  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  or  Rome, 
it  has  an  interest  of  its  own  as  bearing  on  apostolic  history. 

A  paragraph  may  be  added  as  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
island,  and  its  population.  Every  one  is  struck  by  the  want  of  trees 
in  Malta ;  and,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  most  of  the  gardens 
and  fields  are  surrounded  by  walls  so  high  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
of  them  from  the  roadways.  The  population  is  so  great  that  when 
you  drive  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
Phoenician  Temples,  you  pass  through  numerous  suburban  villages, 
as  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  almost  never  see  an  “  open  space 
anywhere.  Neverthele.ss  this  island  of  ours  is  a  most  fertile  one,  and 
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famous  for  its  products.  Maltese  vegetables  are  well  known,  and  so 
are  its  fruit  trees :  but  such  are  the  efforts  made  to  protect  it  against 
the  ravages  of  its  abnormal  winds,  that  one  may  drive  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  almost  never  see  a  tree. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  so  dense  that  there  are  more  people 
living  in  it  than  in  the  whole  of  Western  Australia.  Twelve  years 
ago,  excluding  the  naval  and  military  forces,  the  native  population 
amounted  to  152,552.  It  is  now  over  180,000,  excluding  the  British 
garrison  and  naval  force.  Two  thousand  inhabitants  for  every  square 
mile  is  certainly  a  large  population.  The  love  of  the  Maltese  for  their 
island-home  should  also  be  mentioned;  and  their  wish  after  any 
temporary  absence,  to  return  and  die  in  it.  In  this  they  are  like  the 
natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  where  the  remains  of  every  one — no 
matter  where  they  die — are  brought  home,  to  be  “  gathered  to  their 
fathers”  in  the  same  friedhof.  The  same  is  true  of  most  island 
homes. 

As  to  the  antiquities  of  Malta,  the  oldest  pre-historic  building,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  Cyclopean  remains  in  Southern  Eiirope,  is  Hagiar- 
Kim,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island.  It  is  certainly  Phoenician 
in  origin,  but  its  precise  date  is  lost  in  the  dim  distances  of  antiquity. 
The  fragments  which  survive  are  quite  as  interesting  as  Stonehenge 
in  Wilts,  or  Stennis  in  Orkney,  or  Callemish  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  ; 
taking  us  back  to  the  early  worship  of  natmre-powers,  and  the  weird 
symbolism  that  followed  it. 

It  was  only  in  1839  that  the  dihris  of  untold  centuries  was 
removed,  and  this  wonderful  “  stone  of  veneration  ” — for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  Hagiar-Kim — was  disclosed.  Seven  of  the  stone  statuettes 
recovered  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Valetta,  images  of  the 
ancient  workers  in  metal,  the  Kabiri.  They  are  headless  figures ; 
but  they  have  holes  and  sockets,  which  indicate  that  a  nodding  neck 
once  occupied  the  now  vacant  place.  The  entire  plan  of  the  ancient 
temple  has  been  discovered,  and  megalithio  slabs  suggest  its 
kindredness  to  the  Sidonian  period  of  architecture  and  the  worship  of 
A-starte  (Ashtaroth). 

Here,  also,  on  the  rocky  southern  shore,  as  at  St.  Paul’s  Bay  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  geological 
change,  and  of  the  subsidence  of  the  land  even  within  the  historical 
period.  Tracks  of  wheels  lead  down  to  the  shore,  disappear  beneath 
the  waves,  and  reappear  further  out — undoubted  evidence  of  an 
old  road  now  covered  by  the  sea.  Hagiar-Eim  is  the  chief  memorial 
of  Phoenician  antiquity  in  the  island  of  Malta,  but  there  is  another 
huge  pre-historic  temple  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
it,  which  g^ives  us  curious  collateral  evidence  of  the  great  population 
which  must  have  settled  on  these  islands  1600  years  b.c.  In  this 
Booond  temple  was  foxmd,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  a  bilingual 
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inscription,  which  is  the  most  important  clue  we  have  to  the 
Phoenician  Ismguage,  a  Greek  translation  following  the  Sidonian 
letters.  It  is  almost  as  important  as  the  famous  Egyptian  Eosetta 
Stone. 

In  the  island  of  Gozo  there  is  another  large  temple,  known  familiarly  i 
as  the  Giant’s  Tower.  It  has  twin  elliptical  chambers  like  the  others, 
with  apsidal  chapels  attached;  while  the  altar  has  its  pitted  sur-  ;|j 
face  and  doorpost  pierced  with  square  holes  for  the  bars.  It  ;  j 
may  be  added  that  the  Phoenician  pottery  in  the  museum  at  tij 
Valetta  is  interesting  from  its  artistic  excellence,  as  well  as  from  its  -j 
antiquity. 

Now  comes  the  most  interesting  legacy  which  the  old  Phoenician 
settlers  bequeathed  to  posterity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  oharac-  j 
teristics  of  the  present  dwellers  in  the  island.  Their  language,  their 
customs,  their  usages,  their  superstitions,  have  all  an  oriental  tinge; 
and  whilst  wave  after  wave  of  those  races,  which  temporarily  held  : , ; 
sway  in  the  island,  have  disappeared — Egyptian,  Greek,  Carthagenian,  i ;  | 
Homan,  Saracen — the  original  strain  of  the  old  Phoenician  people 
remains.  Nevertheless,  although  thus  oriental  in  origin,  the  Maltese  M  j 
people  have  shown  no  tendency  towards  Islamism.  They  all  accept  |J 
the  first  clause  of  the  Moslem  creed,  “  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,”  |i 
but  they  do  not  endorse  the  second,  that  “  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.” 
Their  language  is  a  very  curious  one,  a  mixture  of  the  old  Phoenician  i  f 
(or  Semitic),  the  Arabic — which  it  owes  to  the  Saracenic  occupation 
for  two  himdred  years — the  Latin,  and  the  Italian.  || 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  islanders  is  connected  either  with  ^ 
agriculture,  shipping,  or  lace-making.  Four  to  five  thousand  women  ^ 
and  children  are  employed  in  the  latter  industry  chiefiy  in  the  ■ 
island  of  Gozo.  It  should  be  added  that  the  educational  system  B 
in  Malta  is  excellent ;  there  is  a  University  and  a  Lyceum  at  Valetta,  n 
with  over  five  himdred  students.  There  are  eighty-nine  elementary  ■ 
and  two  secondary  schools,  while  thirty-one  evening  schools  for  boys  ■ 
have  nearly  13,000  pupils.  fl 

This  brief  survey  of  the  island,  and  its  chief  features,  leads  by  a  B 
natural  process  to  the  still  unsettled  question  of  the  language  to  be  used  I 
in  the  law-courts,  and  the  schools  of  Malta;  and  to  the  further  ■ 
problem  of  taxation,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  language  controversy.  ■ 
Our  Government  policy  has  been  discussed,  unfortunately  with  some  I 
bitterness,  by  the  Italian  Press  :  and  to  get  at  the  real  state  of  the  ■ 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  what  is  now  the  legal  Constitution  ■ 
of  the  island.  Malta  is  governed  through  a  Council,  the  members 
of  which  sure  partly  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  psirtly  elected 
by  the  people.  Through  the  generosity  of  our  Government,  the 
elected  members  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  majority ;  and,  led 
by  a  party  of  Italian  agitators  (chiefly  lawyers),  they  have  been  i 
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scheming  for  years  to  get  the  Italian  element  made  sdl  dominant  in 
an  island  which  is  not  theirs;  to  destroy  if  possible  the  British 
influence,  and  to  prevent  English  practitioners  at  the  bar  from  settling 
in  the  island.  They  have  so  thoroughly  disgusted  British  residents 
by  their  tactics,  that  the  best  of  them  will  not  go  to  the  poll  on  the 
chance  of  being  elected  to  the  C!Jounoil.  These  agitators  have  acted 
towards  us  as  the  Boers  did  in  South  Africa,  and  as  the  extremists  of 
the  Irish  party  have  acted  across  the  Channel,  not  only  wishing  to 
secure  autonomy  for  their  island,  but  to  be  absolutely  independent  of 
us.  The  language  question  has  been  brought  into  the  foreground,  and 
made  the  dominant  one  ;  but  that  is  only  for  a  purpose,  and  with  what 
result  ?  Since  our  Qovemment  will  not  grant  the  demands  of  this 
party,  any  more  than  it  will  give  complete  autonomy  to  Ireland,  the 
elected  majority  in  the  Council  has  refused  to  vote  money  for  new 
schools,  and  for  teachers’  saleuries.  It  has  blocked  our  Government 
proposals  for  drainage-works,  water-works,  hospitals,  asylums,  street- 
improvements,  harbours  and  jetties,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  much-needed 
improvements  have  been  opposed  by  the  tactics  of  an  Opposition 
which  cares  not  one  jot  or  tittle  for  the  Maltese,  still  less  for  our 
Empire  and  its  Imperial  interests.  Not  only  so,  these  Italian  agitators 
have  tried  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  amongst  the  native 
population,  by  circulating  the  falsest  and  most  mischievous  statements 
in  the  local  Press  (just  as  was  done  by  our  worst  enemies,  the  “  foes 
of  our  own  household,”  in  South  Africa)  that  we  were  about  to 
attack  the  Maltese  religion,  to  seize  and  to  use  the  islanders  as  soldiers, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  This  local  Council  in  the 
island,  refusing  to  act  in  the  way  in  which  our  Governor,  Sir  Francis 
Grenfell,  and  our  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland  desire — as 
instructed  by  the  Government  at  home — the  Cabinet  has  issued  an 
“  Order  in  Council,”  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  taxation.  The  detailed 
items  of  the  tax  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

Meanwhile,  in  commendation  of  the  Maltese  people,  and  in  defence 
of  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  policy  in  the  island,  nothing  has 
been  better  put  than  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  his  great  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  January,  1901.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  comprehensive,  and  masterful  of  all  his 
recent  utterances ;  and,  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  the  Maltese  problem,  nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to 
put  before  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  some  extracts  from  that 
speech,  as  even  important  political  statements  are  unfortunately  so 
soon  forgotten.  In' quoting  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  omitting  many  passages  more  suited  for  oral  statement 
than  for  written  appeal ;  and,  in  connecting  the  paragraphs,  I  have 
niade  one  or  two  verbal  changes. 
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“  Tbe  Maltese  have  been  a  most  loyal  and  law-abiding  people.  They  boast  o( 
their  loyalty.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  incorporated  in  tbe 
British  Empire  at  their  own  request  and  not  by  conquest.  They  are  proud  of 
having  fought  with  us  for  the  rescue  of  their  country  from  French  rule  ;  and 
they  have  ever  since  shown,  on  every  occasion,  a  great  affection  and  regard  for 
tbia  connection.  Two  illustrations  of  that  fact  may  be  given.  The  first,  that  a 
most  admirable  Militia  regiment  has  been  formed  in  Malta,  with  the  full  authority 
of  the  Maltese  population,  and  that  it  forms  a  most  important  unit  in  his 
Majesty’s  Malta  military  forces ;  the  second,  that  when  all  the  Empire  was 
moved  at  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  the  event  was  no-  { 
where  received  with  greater  enthusiasm,  or  greater  expressions  of  relief,  than  it 
was  in  our  small  but  most  loyal  colony  of  Malta.  .  .  . 

“  Why  do  we  hold  Malta  1  That  is  the  first  and  essential  point  in  any  discus-  i 
sion  of  our  relations  with  it  We  hold  Malta  solely  and  entirely  as  a  fortress  ' 
essential  to  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not  hold  it  for  any 
pecuniary  advantage  ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  trade  of  Malta  is  an  infinitesimal 
drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  British  Imperial  trade.  What  there  is  of  it  is.chiefly 
done  with  Mediterranean  States,  and  the  direct,  or  even  indirect,  pecuniaiy 
advantage  which  we  could  possibly  derive  by  possession  of  this  island  is  not 
worth  taking  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  ever  since  we  have  held  the 
island,  and  especially  of  late  years,  we  have  been  pouring  millions  into  it  from 
the  pockets  of  the  British  tax-payers,  not,  of  course,  specially  intended  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Maltese  population  (although  it  has  materially  improved  their 
position),  but  in  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  make  tbe  for¬ 
tress  which  we  hold  absolutely  impregnable.  .  .  . 

“  Let  us  go  back,  and  see  what  the  real  circumstances  are.  Malta  became 
British  in  1813.  What  were  the  terms  which  the  Maltese  made  with  Great 
Britain  when  they  voluntarily  entered  the  British  Empire?  They  were  not 
terms  of  surrender  ;  we  did  not  conquer  the  Maltese,  we  were  fighting  side  by 
side  with  them,  but  never  against  them.  It  was  not  a  conquest,  it  was  a  cession 
by  tbe  representative  authorities  of  the  Maltese.  And  what  terms  did  they 
make  1  The  Constitution,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  Constitution,  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  cession  and  for  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  was  a 
purely  autocratic  Constitution.  The  Governor  was  judge  and  jury  in  every  case 
in  which  Imperial  interests  were  concerned  ;  he  was  the  Grand  Elector,  he  wai 
the  representative  authority  ;  all  laws  were  made  by  him.  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land,  who  was  Gktvemor  from  1813  to  1824,  was  the  beet  type  of  a  beneficent 
despot ;  but  from  1803  to  1838,  that  is,  for  thirty-five  years,  the  Constitution  of 
Malta  was  absolutely  autocratic ;  there  was  no  representation  of  any  kind.  In 
1838  a  representative  element  was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was  not  an 
elective  one.  The  Council  of  Government  then  consisted  of  the  Governor  and 
six  persons,  all  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Three  of  them  were 
official  members,  and  three  of  them  unofficial.  These  were  the  gentlemen  who, 
up  to  1849,  made  the  laws  of  Malta.  In  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  tbe  British  Government,  elected  members  were  introduced-  The 
Council  of  Government  then  consisted  of  the  Governor,  with  nine  nominated  and 
eight  elected  members.  But,  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  previous  one, 
the  Governor,  in  the  last  resort — representing  the  Imperial  authority,  the  security 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire — was  supreme.  The  elected  gentle-  | 
men  were  called  in  to  advise  and  assist  him,  but  the  will  of  the  Imperial  | 
Government  prevailed.  That  went  on  until  1887.  Thus,  for  eighty-four  yean, 
the  majority  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  But  in  1887,  only 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  representatives 
of  a  section  of  the  Maltese  population,  for  tbe  first  time  a  majority  of  the 
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Council  ot  Gk)veniinent  was  given  to  the  elected  members.  The  Council  con¬ 
sisted,  and  consists  still,  of  the  Governor  and  six  officials,  with  fourteen  elected 
members.  The  consequence  is  that  the  control  of  the  hnances,  and  therefore 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Government  of  Malta  (subject  to  one  safety-valve 
fortunately  provided),  has  been  transferred  from  the  representatives  of  the  Empire 
to  the  elected  members.  What  results  from  that  I  Suppose  the  elected  members 
chose  to  abuse  their  power.  In  that  case  the  whole  administration  of  Malta 
would  be  at  their  mercy.  They  could  refuse  every  penny  for  every  service  in  the 
island ;  and,  in  those  circumstances,  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  fortress  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

“  But  there  was  one  safety-valve.  The  late  Lord  Carnarvon  foresaw  the 
possibility,  although  he  did  not  anticipate  the  probability,  of  such  an  abuse  of 
the  new  powers  which  were  being  for  the  first  time  confided  to  the  elected  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  fortunately  legislation  by  Order  in  Council  was  expressly  reserved. 
That  is  the  safety-valve  ;  and,  if  the  powers  of  the  elected  members  are  abused  in 
any  way,  the  Imperial  Government  has  it  always  in  its  power  to  legislate  over 
their  heads  by  means  of  this  Order  in  Council.  .  .  .  But  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  concessions  made  in  1887  ?  Since  then  there  has  been  continual 
friction,  not  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  people  of  Malta,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  elected  members.  .  .  .  The  population 
of  Malta  is  180,000.  Of  this  number  only  10,000  are  electors,  a  ridiculous  pro¬ 
portion  SIS  compsured  with  that  in  Great  Britsdn  or  in  Ireland.  There  the 
number  would  probably  be  30,000  electors.  But  even  of  the  10,000  the  number 
of  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  is  really  insignificsint.  .  .  . 

“  The  immediate  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  Ismgusige  ques¬ 
tion  :  but  if  we  had  not  that  to  deal  with,  we  should  have  the  marriage  question, 
the  taxation  question,  or  some  other  upon  which  precisely  the  same  issues  would 
have  to  be  decided.  But  what  is  the  languttge  question  of  Malta  i  Some  have 
ventured  to  say  that  Italian  is  the  national  Ismguage  of  Malta,  and  that  the 
British  Government  at  the  present  time  is  deliberately,  and  agsunst  the  wishes  of 
the  Msdtese,  forcing  upon  them  the  English  in  suhstitutiun  for  their  own 
national  language.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  either 
of  these  statements.  The  language  of  Malta  is  an  Arabic  patoit,  which  is  not  a 
literary  language,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  adopted  for  literary  purposes. 
And,  while  there  is  no  literature  in  the  Maltese  language,  Italian  is  not  under¬ 
stood  by  one  in  seven  of  the  population.  There  are  far  more  people  in  the  island 
who  speak  and  read  English  than  who  speak  and  read  Italian.  What  are  the 
figures  1  At  the  last  census,  including  the  garrison — and  why  should  the  garrison 
be  ignored  in  a  British  colony,  continuing  to  form  part  of  the  population,  when 
it  is  there  subject  to  Maltese  laws,  tried  in  Maltese  courts  by  Maltese  judges  and 
juries  1 — the  population  that  spoke  English  was  43,000,  against  a  population 
which  spoke  Italian  of  23,000.  .  .  .  The  official  language  of  Malta,  during  the 
time  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  the  language  used  in  the  courts,  etc.,  down  to  1815, 
twelve  years  alter  the  British  occupation,  was  Latin.  But  it  was  found  that 
Latin  was  becoming  too  archaic  a  language,  so  to  speak,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  a  modern  one.  At  that  time  Italian  was  no  doubt  the  best- 
known  language  in  Malta,  and  accordingly  Italian  was  accepted  us  the  ofiScial 
language  of  the  island  ;  but  to  say  that  it  was  all  along  the  official  language 
of  the  island  is  against  the  whole  history  of  Malta.  Of  late  years,  when  the 
number  of  the  English  has  increased,  and  when  the  English  troops  have  also 
enormously  increased,  the  inconvenience  as  to  the  language  question  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  manifest ;  and  at  last  it  came  to  a  head  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Hewson  in  1898.  This  officer  was  called  as  a  witness  in  a  case  before 
*  Maltese  tribunal.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  English.  When  he  had  finished. 
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he  was  presented  by  one  of  the  officials  at  court  with  his  depositions  in  Italian. 
His  evidence  had  been  translated  by  an  interpreter.  He  looked  at  the  document, 
and  thought  that  certain  words  had  been  incorrectly  translated.  He  therefore 
objected  to  sign  it.  The  judge  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  sign 
under  the  law,  and  that  if  he  did  not  he  would  render  himself  liable  to  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  declined  to  sign  a  document  that  he  did  not  understand.  And 
this  officer,  in  a  British  court,  in  a  British  colony,  was  actually  committed  to 
gaol  for  contempt  of  court  for  three  days  by  the  judge  of  the  court.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Authority  intervened,  and  the  Colonel  was 
released.  Does  any  man  imagine  that  an  English  Colonial  Secretary  could 
submit  to  the  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  1  The  Colonial 
Office  proposed  various  changes,  but  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  elected 
members.  They  were  then  carried  by  Order  in  Council.  In  criminal  cases, 
when  the  accused  is  a  Briton,  it  was  provided  that  the  language  is  to  be  English. 
In  civil  cases,  when  an  Englishman  is  a  party,  the  judge,  the  jurymen,  the 
counsels,  the  witnesses,  or  the  parties  may,  if  they  like,  use  English  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  optional  to  use  English  or  Italian.  .  .  . 

“Of  course,  the  circumstances  required  a  review  of  the  whole  situation ;  and 
in  connection  with  that,  the  question  of  education  in  Malta  had  to  be  considered. 
And  from  1899,  every  parent  in  Malta  has  had  the  free  option  to  elect  whether  be 
would  wish  his  child  taught,  in  addition  to  Maltese  which  was  his  native  language, 
English  or  Italian.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  When  the  choice  of  the  Maltese  was 
free  when  they  were  not  under  the  influence  of  the  agitation,  98  per  cent,  elected 
for  the  English  language.  English  is  the  great  commercial  language.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  to  learn  the  language,  which  is  in  itself  the  passport  to 
all  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Maltese 
parents  decided  for  English,  in  the  interest  of  their  children.  Since  pressure 
began  to  be  applied  this  98  per  cent,  has  fallen  as  low  as  75  per  cent.  It  has  since 
risen  to  80  per  cent.,  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  choice  has  prevailed,  except  so 
far  as  it  has  been  interfered  with  by  certain  sections  of  the  population.  Our 
Government  at  all  hazards  and  gainst  all  opposition  is  determined  to  preserve 
this  freedom  of  choice.  It  will  not  at  the  dictation  of  a  minority  take  away  from 
80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Malta  their  right  to  learn  English,  and  force  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  learning  a  language  they  do  not  wish  to  learn.  .  .  . 

“Now,  what  have  the  Italian  representatives  elected  under  the  constitution 
of  1887  done  i  They  have  refused  a  vast  mass  of  estimates  presented  by  the 
Government  absolutely  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Malta.  The  estimates  pre¬ 
sented  were  for  £623,000  capital  expenditure.  What  was  it  for  ?  In  the  first  place 
for  new  schools.  Is  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  1  No :  they  are  elementaiy 
schools  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maltese  population.  There  is  no  compul¬ 
sory  education  in  Malta ;  but  so  eager  are  the  people  for  education  that  the 
provision  that  has  been  made  has  proved  insufficient,  and  a  considerable  extension 
was  required.  In  the  next  place  the  money  was  wanted  for  the  drainage  of  Malta. 
That  was  not  only  an  Imperial  necessity  for  the  health  of  the  garrison,  but  a  local 
necessity  for  the  health  of  the  Maltese  people.  Maltese  fever  is  a  special  kind 
which  medical  authorities  believe  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  state  of  the  drains,  the 
condition  of  the  harbour,  and  other  sanitary  defects.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  tc 
remedy  these  defects ;  and  a  stun  of  over  £300,000  was  required  for  this  purpose. 
A  leper  asylum  was  required  for  women.  The  elected  members  refused  it.  The 
general  hospital  has  been  reported  again  and  again  as  being  in  a  terribly 
inefficient  condition,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  the 
people  of  Malta  to  have  a  new  hospital.  Certain  repairs  were  wanted  on  the 
roads,  partly  for  Imperial  purposes,  to  render  them  fit  for  the  movements  of 
artillery,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  people  bringing  their  produce 
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to  market.  The  electric  lighting  required  extension.  That  iraa  refused.  A 
breakwater  was  refused  for  the  Island  of  Oozo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen, 
to  enable  them  to  earn  their  livelihood.  This  was  an  improvement  much 
like  those  that  have  been  promoted  along  the  coasts  of  the  congested 
districts  of  Ireland.  These  services  account  for  .£600,000  out  of  the  £623,000  that 
was  asked  for.  Now  the  Qovemmeni,  having  considered  the  state  of  things,  decided 
that  when  purely  local  interests  were  concerned,  we  must — so  long  as  there  are 
elected  members — allow  them  to  play  docks  and  drakes  with  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  ;  but  wherever  Imperial  interests  are  concerned— or  where  there 
are  interests  that  so  considerably  affect  the  welfare  of  the  population  that  they 
become  Imperial  interests — we  must  interfere.  Accordingly  it  determined  to 
impose  taxation  to  provide  for  £380,000,  about  two-thirds  of  the  original 
estimate  .  .  . 

"  The  taxation  amounts  to  £38,000  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  £17,000 
of  that  will  come  from  wine  and  spirits,  £11,000  from  tobacco,  and  £7,500  from 
stamps.  That  leaves  only  a  small  sum  to  come  from  other  sources,  and  the 
most  of  the  taxation  under  these  three  heads  falls  upon  the  British  and 
European  population,  and  not  upon  the  Maltese.  Owing  to  our  presence 
there,  to  the  vast  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  upon  naval  and  military 
works,  the  rate  of  wages  in  Malta  has  gone  up  immensely  beyond  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rate  of  wages  in  other  Mediterranean  States,  and  the  people  of 
Malta  are  much  more  prosperous  than  their  neighbours.  The  taxation 
of  Malta  is  only  £1  78.  6d.  per  head,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  State  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  £4  ISs.  per  head.  The 
Maltese  under  these  circumstances  have  not  much  to  grumble  at.  .  .  . 

So  far  from  having  not  given  terms  to  the  Maltese  people,  since  the  cession 
bj  them  of  their  island  to  us,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  gone  far  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  cession ;  and  there  will  be  no  objection  on  our  part,  if  any  such  general 
desire  were  expressed,  to  go  back  to  the  terms  of  the  cession.  In  the  next  place, 
while  we  decline  to  force  the  Italian  language  on  a  majority  of  at  least  four- fifths 
who  do  not  desire  to  learn  it,  we  do  intend  to  preserve  an  absolutely  free  choice, 
so  that  if  opinion  should  change  in  Malta,  the  system  will  change  with  it ;  and 
there  will  be  at  all  times  an  automatic  power  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
Maltese  population  to  have  either  English  or  Italian  as  they  prefer,  but  not 
both.  And  why  1  Because  all  the  experts  in  education  say  that  any  attempt  to 
teach  very  young  children  two  languages  besides  their  own,  results  in  their  knowing 
neither.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  prevent  them,  when  they  go  to  the 
University,  from  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  Maltese  as  they  think  fit.  Lastly, 
■  the  taxation  we  impose  is  absolutely  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  f  ortress  and 
the  garrison,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Malta.  It  is  paid  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  wealthy,  or  comparatively  wealthy,  European  and  British 
population:  and  it  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority,  who  have 
profited  from  it  in  other  ways,  and  in  the  most  material  way  from  the  British 
I  occupation.  .  .  .” 

I  No  apology  is  needed  for  this  long  quotation.  I  must  only 
explain  that  the  condensed  and  abridged  extracts  from  Mr. 
I  Chamberlain’s  speech ,  (with  sundry  unimportant  changes  to  make 
them  intelligible)  are  inserted  :  (1)  because  of  the  great  importance 
of  that  statesman’s  utterance  on  the  subject;  (2)  because  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  recover  a  statesman’s  speech  except  by  reading 
Hansard,  or  a  file  of  The  Times ;  and  (3)  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that — -although  not  his  most  monumental  speech — his  “  statement  of 
the  case  ”  on  thiw  occasion  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  compre- 
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hensiye  ever  made;  and  its  partial  reproduction  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  position  and  prospects  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Italian  Government  is  most 
sincerely  desirous  to  have  the  questions  at  issue  settled  amicably 
and  soon.  The  Italian  Government  have  never  given  Great  Britain 
any  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  the  Italian  Press  is  now  much  more 
reasonable  and  cordial.  It  should,  however,  never  be  forgotten  that 
Malta  is  one  of  our  most  important  minor  possessions  and  the 
practical  command  of  the  Mediterranean  should  remain  in  our  hands. 
It  is  the  highway  to  Egypt  and  to  India ;  and  it  will  soon  be  one 
of  the  most  important  routes,  if  not  the  most  important,  to  South 
Africa.  It  must,  therefore,  be  controlled  by  our  fleet ;  and,  were 
such  a  scheme  as  has  been  mooted,  viz.,  the  seizure  of  Tangier  by 
Russia,  so  that  France— which  has  two  great  naval  bases  in  the 
Mediterranean — and  Russia  should  together  have  three,  the  only 
possible  rejoinder  would  be  for  Great  Britain  to  seize  Ceuta,  and  making 
it  a  second  GKbraltar,  have  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  guardians  of 
an  inland  sea.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  now 
be  necessary.  Russian  statesmen  are  too  wise  not  to  know  that, 
from  political  and  financial  reasons  combined,  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain  would  be  disastrous  to  that  great  Northern  and  Eastern 
Power. 

Furthermore,  the  Land  of  Egypt  is  fast  returning  to  what  it  was 
at  the  dawn  of  European  History,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  all 
that  bears  on  the  development  of  the  world’s  future,  in  Exuope, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  xmtold,  and  quite  incalculable,  possibilities  in  store  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But  Great  Britain  has  no  ambitions,  except 
only  to  help — by  wise  colonisation — the  development  of  an  Empire 
which  is  not  meant  (like  old  Greek  and  Roman  ones)  to  be  world- 
encircling,  but  only  to  play  a  humble  part  in  aiding  other  lands  and 
peoples — 

“  To  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selyes  to  higher  things.” 

This  great  ideal  of  statesmanship  may  be  helped  forward  in  many 
ways,  if  we  retain  our  hold  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  with  no 
aggressive  tendencies,  demand  it  shall  be  either  an  English  Sea— 
open  to  all  the  world  for  peaceful  commercial  enterprises — or  a  great 
neutral  zone,  which  cannot  be  invaded  from  West  or  East,  by  any 
aggrandising  Power. 
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They  who  are  conversant  with  the  “  Grand  Si^cle  ”  of  French 
glory  would,  I  think,  reckon  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  as,  on  th0  whole,  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  remarkable  women  who  played  their  parts  upon  that  great 
stage.  And  as  in  this  they  are  coupled  together  in  our  regard,  so 
they  are  also  in  the  contrast — singular  and  picturesque,  interesting 
and  instructive — in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  To  consider 
the  character,  the  achievements  and  fortunes  in  life  of  one  of 
these  renowned  ladies,  then,  follows  naturally  upon  considering 
those  of  the  other;  and  as  on  a  former  occasion  I  was  permitted 
to  treat  here  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  I  now  venture  to  try  and 
interest  readers  in  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  a  true 
daughter  of  the  epoch  to  which  we  English,  no  more  than  French 
people,  can  refuse  the  title  of  great-^the  time  when  the  State  and 
I  nation  of  France  reached  its  acme  of  grandeur,  grace  and  strength, 
i  when  the  ancient  order  of  Christendom  still  subsisted  there,  and 
still  followed,  however  imperfectly,  a  definite  ideal  of  life  and 
conduct,  each  sex  contributing  its  proper  share.  When  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  mind’s  eye,  as  it  were,  in  midst  of  that  old 
I  order,  where  social  dignity  and  social  freedom,  lively  enjoyment 
I  and  grave  converse,  great  thoughts  and  great  achievements  were 

Iso  admirably  reconciled,  we  recognise  that  its  “fair  renowned 
dames,”  the  great  ladies,  the  devoted  saints,  the  precieuses  pas 
ridicules  were,  with  all  shortcomings  to  be  alleged,  of  a  noble 
type  of  womanhood,  and  by  their  lives  helped  largely  to  build 
^  np  and  maintain  the  edifice  of  the  commonweal.^ 

I  We  know  well  the  reverse  side,  and  how  that  great  Polity  had 
I  no  sooner  reached  its  greatest  power  and  splendour  than — it  would 
I  seem  as  in  direct  consequence — it  began  to  carry  within  it  the 
j!  seeds  of  horrible  decay.  We  can  note  now  the  first  hints  of 
coming  ruin — perhaps  we  wonder  that  no  one  marked  them  then. 
Yet  is  there  any  wonder  that  France  and  the  glory  of  France 

(1)  Since  writing  thus  I  chanced  to  light  upon  an  interesting  passage  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  which  expresses  my  own  thoughts  so  perfectly  that  1 
cannot  help  quoting  it : — “  I  send  you  a  book,  for  the  sake  of  the  article  on  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  great  French  ladies  like  Madame  de 
S^rign^  (though  I  know  little  of  them).  They  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  social 
genius,  great  manners,  great  thoughts,  which  have  hardly  been  granted  to  women  of 
any  other  nationality.  They  had  ‘  dignity,’  of  which  there  is  so  little  to  be  found 
either  among  men  or  women  of  the  present  day.  ...  I  believe  that  people  would 
have  better  manners  if  they  absolutely  got  rid  of  selfishness  and  conceit.” — 
B.  Jowett’s  Lije  and  I/ettera,  vol.  ii,  p.  386. 
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seemed  to  her  people  in  the  Grand  Sitcle  part  of  the  system  of 
Divine  Providence  itselfP  Certain  it  is,  the  hearts  of  none 
misgave  them  that  the  very  foundations  were  beginning  to  rot; 
certain,  too,  that  the  process  of  decay  must  have  been  long  stayed 
by  such  lives  as  those  led  by  the  good  and  noble  women  of  the 
nation. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  is  amongst  these,  albeit  her  memory 
has  not  the  radiance,  at  once  warm  and  pure,  of  that  of  her 
friend  Madame  de  S6vign6.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  contrast  in 
many  ways  between  them ;  indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  more 
marked,  both  in  character  and  fortune.  For  to  Madame  de  S4vigne 
belongs  genius — the  mysterious  cachet  which  all  can  see  and 
none  describe,  characterising  the  few  who  are  original  in  temper 
of  mind  and  thought.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  the  quintessence, 
the  very  best,  of  the  commonplace.  I  once  heard  a  clergyman 
describe  a  brother  in  holy  orders  as  “  the  Prophet  of  the  Obvious.” 
Such  is  Madame  de  Maintenon.  “  Elle  a  plus  que  tout  le  monde 
Vesprit  que  tout  le  monde  a”  Now  to  the  woman  of  genius  was 
appointed  the  then  ordinary  lot  of  her  sex  and  station;  while  to 
her  who  seems,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  known  to  fame,  to 
personify  mere  good  sense,  ordinary  prudent  morality,  and  perfect 
self-possession  in  pursuit  of  a  deliberate  but  limited  plan  of 
conduct — to  her  befell  the  most  romantic,  the  most  astonishing 
of  destinies ;  there  were  moments  when,  circumspect  and  sagacious 
as  she  was,  she  could  hardly  believe  in  the  facts  of  her  own  career. 
Madame  de  S6vigne,  once  rid  of  a  worthless  husband,  had 
absolutely  no  vicissitudes  to  encounter  in  her  blameless  and  pros¬ 
perous  life;  all  flowed  on  simply  and  naturally;  its  only  distinc¬ 
tion  was  in  her  character,  its  only  events  the  agitations  of  an 
almost  too  passionate  but  innocent  and  devoted  affection. 
Madame  de  Maintenon’s  had  well-marked  epochs,  separated  by 
chasms  like  to  an  Alpine  crivasse,  yet  connected  by  one  persistent, 
passionless  determination — to  maintain  and  advance  her  own 
honour,  credit,  and  consideration,  both  in  the  world  and  in  her 
self-respect.  To  this  every  step  she  took  in  life  was  carefully 
addressed ;  and  never  did  she  “  lose  her  head,”  never  did  her  heart, 
though  not  a  cold  heart,  assume  sovereignty.  It  was  long  a  life 
of  plans — or  rather  of  plan;  and  therefore  it  is  not  lovable  in 
aspect;  yet  neither  is  it  despicable  in  any  way — in  many  ways 
it  is  much  the  reverse. 

The  contrast  between  her  and  Madame  de  S6vigne  begins  with 
birth.  Madame  de  S6vign4  (who  was  by  nine  or  ten  years  the 
elder)  came  of  the  old  “  haute  noblesse  she  was  born  and  lived 
all  her  life  in  the  highest  society  of  the  then  foremost  nation 
in  the  civilised  world.  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  birth  was  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  “  petite  noblesse  ” — as  we  in  England  should 
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say,  the  smaller  gentry.  Saint-Simon  speaks  with  aristocratic 
indignation  of  its  shocking  incongruity  with  her  subsequent 
elevation  (a  feeling  in  which,  one  must  admit,  many  people  would 
not  unreasonably  share,  on  the  left-hand  marriage  of  their 
Sovereign  with  a  governess  of  obscure  origin).  She  herself,  with 
her  unfailing  good  sense,  never  dissembled  the  lowliness  of  her 
early  condition,  though  naturally  solicitous  to  assert  the  fact  that 
she  came  of  gentle  blood. ^  “  Je  ne  suis  pas  grande,  mais  ilevie," 
she  said,  simply ;  and  for  the  rest  of  course  would  rather  remember 
that  her  grandfather  was  the  distinguished  Huguenot  soldier  and 
writer,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Henri  IV.,  Agrippa  d’Aubigne, 
than  that  her  father  was  Agrippa’s  vicious  and  graceless  son,  who 
at  her  own  birth  was  lying  in  gaol,  accompanied  by  her  much- 
enduring  mother.  There,  “  aux  prisons  de  la  Conciergerie  du 
Palais  du  Parlement  d  Niort'’  Constant  d’Aubigne,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  mend  his  dilapidated  fortunes  by  joining  a  gang 
of  coiners,  was  undergoing  sentence  for  his  proceedings  in  that 
fraternity;  and  there  his  only  daughter  and  third  child,  Frangoise, 
afterwards  to  be  the  wife  of  the  proudest  King  of  proud  France, 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  November,  1635. 

The  child  undoubtedly  inherited  her  remarkable  tenacity  and 
vigour  of  purpose  not  only  from  her  paternal  grandfather,  the 
Huguenot  captain  and  historian,  but  also  from  her  mother.  That 
mother  was  Jeanne  de  Cardilhac,  “  de  bonne  noblesse,”  daughter 
of  the  Governor  of  Chateau-Trompette  at  Bordeaux,  a  former 
place  of  imprisonment  of  Constant  d’Aubigne.  Mile,  de  Cardilhac, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fell  in  love  with  her  father’s  prisoner, 
reprobate  and  adventurer  as  he  was;  she  was  married  to  him  in 
1627,  and  stuck  to  him  through  his  remaining  twenty  years  of 
richly-deserved  trouble;  whence  it  appears  that  she  was  of  a 
resolute  and  courageous  temper.  But  she  was  also,  it  would 
seem,  one  of  those  women  whom  long  adversity  hardens,  who 
“  suffer  long,”  but  are  not  “  kind.”  “  Elle  Slevait  ses  enfants  avec 
siveritS  et  meme  avec  rudesse,”  says  her  daughter’s  latest  bio¬ 
grapher,  M.  GefProy;  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  in  her  after 
life,  declared  that  “  she  could  only  remember  her  mother  kissing 
her  twice.”  The  family  went  through  all  manner  of  misfortune 
and  misery;  Constant’s  long  imprisonment,  interminable  law-suits 
which  scraped  his  wife’s  poverty  yet  barer,  but  in  which  she,  poor 
soul,  strove  to  make  good  for  their  two  surviving  children  some 
claim  on  the  property  of  old  Agrippa,  now  long  dead;  after  the 
complete  failure  of  these,  a  short  gleam  of  better  luck,  when 
Constant  (liberated  in  1642  by  the  general  gaol  delivery  ”  on 
the  great  Richelieu’s  death)  obtained  a  small  appointment  in  the 

(1)  See  letter  to  her  couain  M.  de  Villette,  I  Ith  November,  1675,  and  again  to  her 
brother  Charles  d’Aubign^,  28th  May,  1682. 
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West  Indies  (1645) — this  short  gleam  was  soon  overcast.  Constant 
died  in  1647,  and  his  widow  and  children,  returning  to  France, 
were  in  dire  distress.  A  Jesuit  priest,  one  Pere  Duverger,  who 
lived  to  see  Madame  de  Maintenon  virtual  Queen  of  France,  well 
remembered  the  young  brother  and  sister,  Charles  and  Fran^oise 
d’Aiibigne,  coming  day  after  day  to  receive  food  from  the  charity 
of  the  Jesuit  College  at  La  Rochelle.^ 

Madame  d’Aubigne  was  all  her  life  a  Roman  Catholic;  her 
husband  was  a  base  renegade  from  the  Reformed  faith  (accused, 
indeed,  of  treacherously  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  party  in 
which  his  father  was  so  gallant  and  trusty  a  leader).  The  two 
children  naturally  began  life  in  their  mother’s  communion;  but, 
in  the  case  of  Fran^oise,  with  variations.  At  the  season  of  the 
law-suits,  Madame  d’Aubign6  was  obliged  to  leave  her  daughter 
to  the  care  of  the  little  girl’s]  aunt,  Madame  de  Villette,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  Agrippa,  aSid  an  ardent  Huguenot.  Madame 
de  Villette  was  very  kind,  but  very  firm  in  bringing  up  her  niece 
in  her  own  faith.  Then  came  the  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies, 
whither  Fran^oise,  at  ten  years  old,  went  with  her  parents,  and 
so  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  into  the  Roman  fold  again.  After 
her  father’s  death,  and  the  miserable  starving  days  that  followed 
the  return  of  the  mother  and  children  to  France,  the  poor  girl 
was  bandied  back  once  more  to  her  Huguenot  aunt;  and  glad  (it 
seems)  to  be  so,  for  the  aunt  was  kind  and  affectionate,  which  the 
mother  was  not.  But  the  shuttlecock  was  to  fly  yet  again. 
Fran^oise’s  godmother,  another  kinswoman  by  name  Madame  de 
Neuillant,  as  ardent  a  Romanist  as  Madame  de  Villette  a 
Huguenot,  determined  to  snatch  une  enfant  baptisee  catholique 
from  this  scandalous  relapse  into  heresy.  She  invoked  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  realm,  and  an  order  came  down  from  the  Queen- 
Regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  for  the  removal  of  Fran^oise  d’Aubigne 
from  the  guardianship  of  Madame  de  Villette  to  that  of  Madame 
de  Neuillant. 

FranQoise,  however,  was  not  even  yet  secured  to  the  Roman 
obedience.  Madame  de  Neuillant,  like  Madame  d’Aubigne,  was 
as  harsh  as  Madame  de  Villette  was  kindly;  and  the  methods 
followed  for  the  girl’s  reconversion — a  series  of  petty  feminine 
persecutions — were  altogether  fruitless.  At  last  it  occurred  to  one 
of  the  Ursuline  nuns  working  the  case  to  try  kindness;  Fran^oise 
was  left  unmolested,  only  patiently  and  gently  admonished;  with 
the  result  that  she  presently,  de  son  chef,  made  request  that  a 
Huguenot  pastor  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  might  discuss  the 
question  of  religion  before  her.  After  several  days  of  this  curious 
proceeding,  the  young  lady  of  fourteen  sitting  in  judgment  upon 

(1)  Fragments  de  nUmoiree  mr  Madame  de  Maintenon,  par  le  P.  lAguille,  j^soite 
(who  knew  Duverger).  Quoted  by  Geffroy. 
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the  arguments  of  the  rival  clerics,  she  found  herself  “  intirieure- 
ment  SclairSe,”  and  finally  made  abjuration  of  her  heresy  (1649). 

This  remarkable  process  for  instilling  true  Christian  religion 
through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  family  squabbles  is  doubtless 
a  specimen  of  much  that  went  on  in  France  prior  to  the  great 
Revocation  of  1685.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  own  view  in  later  life  of  the  Faith, 
and  of  the  methods  proper  for  its  propagation.  For  the  rest,  these 
early  days  of  stress  and  struggle  must  have  exhibited  and  enhanced 
the  strength  of  moral  fibre  which  was  hers  throughout  her 
chequered  career. 

The  subsequent  events  of  that  career  are  well  known;  her 
marriage  (1652),  as  an  orphan  of  sixteen-and-a-half ,  with  the  bed¬ 
ridden,  houffon  poet  and  wit,  Paul  Scarron,  aged  forty-two,  he 
taking  her  for  pity,  and  she  him  for  convenience ;  the  kindly  and 
decent  life  which  nevertheless  they  led  together,  wonderfully 
combining  gaiety  and  good  company  with  sickness  and  poverty: 
her  struggles  for  a  pension  and  a  maintenance — toujours  en  tout 
honneur — when  he  had  died  (1660),  leaving  her  only  debts;  her 
early  friendship  with  many  great  ladies,  notably  with  Madame 
de  Montespan;  the  momentous  issue  of  this  last  intimacy,  pro¬ 
curing  her  the  post  of  Gouvernante  in  charge  of  the  King’s 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan;  her  marvellous  fortune  when 
once  established  there,  becoming  the  friend  and  confidante  of  the 
King  himself,  and  superseding  Madame  de  Montespan  and 
Madame  de  Montespan’s  rival  in  his  regard ;  finally,  achieving  the 
position  of  the  lawful  and  acknowledged  wife  of  the  Sovereign. 
All  this  is  familiar  in  outline  to  any  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  time;  but  the  outline  has  often  been  filled  in  with  false 
colours,  and  in  false  perspective.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
neither  the  pellucid  nature  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  nor  the  even 
flow  of  a  life  lived  in  all  simplicity,  happiness  and  honour  before 
all  the  world.  Out  of  her  eighty-three  years,  very  few  were 
free  from  care  and  anxiety  of  some  kind;  her  studious  reserve, 
her  adroit  steering  in  the  difficult  passages  of  her  strange  course, 
all  this  lent  itself  easily  to  misrepresentation  of  her  character  and 
conduct.  Accordingly,  no  eminent  person  has  been  more 
calumniated. 

“  When  did  not  rumours  fly  P  ” 

— and  such  a  woman  in  such  a  position  was  inevitably  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  rumour,  whether  malignant  or  merely  babbling. 

But  (as  is  well  pointed  out  by  her  able  biographer  and  editor, 
M.  Geffroy^),  slander  and  gossip  would  have  settled  down,  and  the 
truth  have  appeared  through  natural  process  of  time,  had  it  not 

(1)  Madame  de  MairUeiwm.  (Papria  aa  correapondance  aiUhenttque,  par  A.  Gefihoy 
(Paris,  1887) :  Introduction,  p.  v.,  et  aeq. 
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been  for  two  facts  adverse  to  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  good  fame, 
and  to  the  justice  of  posterity’s  verdict  on  her. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  slander  and  gossip,  no  less  than 
authentic  facts,  have  been  (as  it  were)  distilled  in  that  potent 
alembic,  Saint-Simon’s  Memoirs;  and  the  sharp  and  sparkling 
draught  resulting  has  been  relished  by  hundreds  of  people  as 
equally  true  and  'piquant.  Who  that  studies  French  history  does 
not  delight  in  Saint-Simon?  Who  is  not  inclined  to  think  that 
so  forcible,  so  vivid,  and  so  honest  a  narrator — an  observer,  too, 
at  first-hand  of  much  that  he  narrates — must  be  trustworthy? 
And  yet  reliance  on  his  testimony  ought  to  be  largely  qualified. 
If  his  honesty,  his  insight,  his  descriptive  power,  and  his  gift  of 
trenchant  and  appropriate  language  are  all  patent  to  the  reader, 
so  also  should  be  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  vehement  in  all 
things;  in  personal  antipathies  and  inborn  prejudices,  no  less  than 
in  personal  attachments  and  in  devotion  to  his  ideal  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  known  that  he  wrote  in  hot  haste,  throwing 
off  upon  paper  indignation  and  enthusiasm,  as  he  came  in  every 
night  after  his  eager  days  in  the  great  world  And  when  those 
days  were  over,  and  he  was  compelled,  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
the  Regent  Orleans,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  he 
was  none  the  less  at  boiling  point  as  he  retouched  and  arranged 
his  notes  and  diaries  of  the  time  when  he  was  himself  at  the  centre 
of  affairs.  Such  a  man’s  witness  must  be  carefully  scrutinised, 
his  personal  bias  discounted.  And  in  regard  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  there  were  many  reasons  besides  his  own  temperament 
to  disqualify  him  for  judging.  He  was  forty  years  her  junior, 
and  her  youth  and  middle  age,  of  which  he  has  given  so  dSnigrant 
a  picture,  were  for  him  just  in  that  tract  of  time  of  which  people 
can  know  least — too  recent  for  history,  too  far  off  for  personal 
observation.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  enraging 
(the  word  is  strictly  appropriate  in  his  case),  for  a  proud  young 
noble,  than  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Court  when  he  came 
up  to  it  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  in  1694-5,  and  during  the 
succeeding  twenty  years.  There  he  beheld  the  great  King — the 
demi-god  of  France — wedded  to  an  elderly  woman  of  obscure,  not 
to  say  mean,  antecedents,  who  had  dexterously  climbed  up  to  a 
position  almost  as  splendid  as  that  of  any  acknowledged  Queen, 
and  far  exceeding  that  of  any  former  Queen-consort  in  power. 
She  (so  it  appeared)  had  by  wiles  and  stratagem  ousted  ladies  of 
high  birth  and  breeding  from  the  King’s  favour.  (It  was  then 
selon  lea  regies,  even  with  so  devout  and  well-principled  a  man  as 
Saint-Simon  in  his  own  life,  that  women  of  quality  should  be  the 
King’s  mistresses,  but  not  that  a  needy  gentlewoman  should  be 
his  wife.)  Through  her  good  graces  was  the  road  to  preferment 
1)  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeriesdn  Lnndi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,  5  (article  Findon). 
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and  prosperity,  in  Church  and  State.  Her  ill-conducted  snob  ol 
a  brother  (if  one  may  imagine  Saint-Simon  using  a  French  equiva¬ 
lent  for  snob)  had  been  pushed  into  one  post  after  another,  to  the 
abasement  of  the  King’s  Service — and  then  had  the  indecency 
to  speak  of  the  King  as  mon  beau-frere.  She  had  plenty  of  nieces, 
cousins  and  particular  friends,  who  must  be  dowered  by  the  King, 
and  her  pretentious  charities  must  be  paid  for  in  thousands  of 
livres.  She  was  a  meddlesome  busy-body,  pretending  to  a  large 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  yet  ridiculously  incompetent, 
while  puffed  up  with  self-importance;  pour  comble,  she  was  the 
instigator  of  the  King’s  shameful  elevation  of  his  bastards  to 
rank  with  the  blood-royal  of  France.  In  short,  she  and  her 
position  were  a  very  scandal  in  the  order  of  God’s  universe,  where 
France  and  the  Most  Christian  King  held,  of  course,  the  foremost 
place.  Such,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  writings,  was  Saint- 
Simon’s  view  of  Madame  de  Maintenant  and  her  life’s  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  colours  all  his  account 
of  her,  whether  relating  other  people’s  experiences  and  im¬ 
pressions,  or  his  own.  M.  Geffroy  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing 
the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which  even  so  able  and 
discerning  an  observer  is  betrayed,  in  her  case,  by  sheer  rancour; 
or  in  vindicating  her  memory  from  the  aspersions  on  her  chastity 
and  probity,  to  which,  unhappily,  Saint-Simon  gave  the  weight 
of  his  authority.^ 

But  even  without  following  M.  Geffroy  in  his  careful  collation 
of  documents,  manuscript  and  printed,  his  scrutiny  of  every  scrap 
of  evidence,  traditional  or  historic,  it  is  now  abundantly  possible 
to  collect  from  the  authentic  letters  and  other  writings  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  taken  together  with  the  well-known  facts  of  her 
life,  her  true  character ;  and  to  recognise  that  here  the  work  of  the 
great  portrayer  Saint-Simon  is  caricature,  and  that  malignant. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  second  hindrance,  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now,  to  a  true  judgment  of  her.  In  the 
following  half-century,  Saint-Simon’s  misrepresentations  were 
succeeded  by  La  Beaumelle’s;  a  very  different  source,®  but  one 
which  has  been  hardly  less  effective.  (In  fact.  La  Beaumelle 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  field  before  Saint-Simon,  for  the 
Memoirs  of  the  latter  were  very  imperfectly  known  till  so  late 
as  1829.)  This  La  Beaumelle  was  a  ci-devant  preacher  of 
theology,  afterwards  a  third-rate  littSrateur,  who  had  the  luck, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  Louis  Racine  (son  of  the  great 

(1)  Geffroy,  voL  i.,  Introduction,  pp.  vi.  el  eeq.,  xvii.,  xxiv.  el  teq.,  19,  20,  etc.  ; 
▼ol.  ii.,  pp.  64,  65,  284,  285,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  Voltaire  to  the  Comte  d’Argental,  22nd  November,  1752 ;  see  also  Siicie  de 
Louie  XIV.,  vol.  iii.,  notes  to  ch.  xxvii.  (edit.  Neuch&tel,  1773);  and  Bouillet, 
Lictionnaire  Univertel  (Paris,  1857),  notice  La  Beaumelle. 
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dramatist),  to  get  hold  of  certain  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
in  a  MS.  copy.^  Scenting  a  good  job  with  all  the  keenness  of 
the  bookmonger,  La  Beaumelle  proceeded  to  dress  up  these 
genuine  documents,  together  with  others  which  he  obtained,  to 
the  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  by  unscrupulous  garbling 
and  even  fabrication,  produced  (in  1752)  a  specious  picture,  well 
rounded  off,  and  brightly  coloured,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
her  career - 

Here  again  M.  Geffrey’s  work^  is  welcome  and  conclusive;  but 
any  of  us  humbler  students,  having  the  authentic  text  and  La 
Beaumelle’s  side  by  side,  can  see  glaring  evidence  of  the  faussaire 
in  the  latter.  The  forgery  (an  early  copy  of  which  now  lies  before 
me  is  a  highly  “  sensational  ”  collection ;  it  contains,  amongst 
others,  many  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  certain  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  and  giving 
details,  day  by  day,  of  scenes  between  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  herself,  then  of  her  triumphant  conduct  of  her  growing 
friendship  with  the  King,  up  to  the  point  of  securing  her 
supremacy.  There  are  also  certain  surprising  billets,  labelled 
“  Du  Roi  d  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  the  manner  and  matter  of 
which  equally  contradict  the  known  language  and  habits  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  proclaim  them  the  clumsy  inventions  of  a  vulgar 
and  ignorant  person  of  later  date.  Now  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was,  for  better  for  worse,  the  most  secret,  cautious,  and  reserved 
of  women  in  her  own  interest.  Her  advice  to  her  young  disciples 
at  St.  Cyr  is  characteristic :  — 

“  n  ne  faut  rien  laisser  voir,  memo  a  nos  amis,  dont  ils  so  puissent 
pr^yaloir  dans  la  suite  contre  nous,  s’ils  venaient  a  changer.  Tot  on  tard 
les  chosee  se  savent,  et  il  est  bien  facheux  d’avoir  a  rougir  dans  un  tempt 
de  ce  que  Ton  aura  dit  ou  fait  dans  un. autre.  ...  II  n’y  a  rien  de  ti 
habile  que  de  n’avoir  point  tort.  ...”  * 

Accordingly  we  find  in  her  genuine  correspondence  that  tJie  only 
letters  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  experiences  when  passing 
through  the  great  crisis  of  her  life  are  those  addressed  to  her 
confessor,  the  Abbe  Gobelin  (which  by  his  will  passed  to  the 
community  of  St.  Cyr,  and  are  now  preserved  among  the  Manu- 
scrits  de  V ersailles).  These  are  certainly  written  with  a  warmth 
and  abandon  which  she  uses  with  no  other  correspondent,  except 
only,  upon  very  different  topics,  with  her  brother — that  companion 
in  trouble  of  her  early  youth,  and  graceless  mangeur  of  her 
benefits  in  later  life.  But  though  the  letters  to  the  confessor 
are  outspoken,  there  is  no  hint  in  them  of  the  indecent 

(1)  GeSroy,  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  ix. 

(2)  Ih.,  p.  z.  ti  atq. 

(3)  Lettrca  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Paha,  1763:  chez  Rollin  fils. 

(4)  Initruction  aux  Demoiselles  de  la  elasse  bleue,  circ.  1700  (quoted  by  Oefiroy  fron 
the  Manuscritsde  Versailles). 
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exultation  over  Madame  de  Montespan,  or  of  the  course  of 
hardy  artifice  towards  the  King,  the  adroit  playing  the  big 
filth,  which  the  forged  letters  unblushingly  set  out.^  All 
this,  and  the  parade  of  it,  are  foreign  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  character  and  even  to  her  failings ;  while,  to 
complete  the  proof  of  forgery,  the  supposed  addressees  of 
these  spurious  letters  are  persons  who  were  never  in  her  con¬ 
fidence  or  even  intimacy,  but  in  character  such  as  her  prudence 
would  have  admitted  to  neither,  and  least  of  all  at  this,  the  most 
critical  epoch  of  her  life. 

And  this  is  a  specimen  of  La  Beaumelle’s  performance  through¬ 
out.  Nevertheless  it  had  a  great  vogue,  and  the  legend  created 
by  it  has  lasted  nearly  to  the  present  day,  despite  the  more  just 
view  given  by  Voltaire  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Even  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  his  charming  Causerie  on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  founds 
his  principal  censure  of  her  upon  the  very  letters,  and  the  very 
passages  in  them,  which  are  the  most  fiagrant  of  La  Beaumelle’s 
concoctions.  As  Voltaire  wrote  of  them  when  they  appeared  first 
— and  deceived  him  like  others :  — 

“C’est  un  monument  bien  precieux  pour  les  gens  qui  aiment  les  petites 
choses  dans  lee  grands  personnages,”  ^ 

— and  though  the  great  French  critic  of  fifty  years  ago  is  by  no 
means  to  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  scandal-lovers,  he,  too, 
was  evidently  impressed  by  the  picturesque  completeness  of  a 
record  the  spuriousness  of  which  was  not  fully  demonstrated  till 
long  after  he  wrote.® 

But  to  dwell  merely  upon  the  refutation  of  Saint-Simon’s  calum¬ 
nies  and  La  Beaumelle’s  fables,  or  even  upon  the  prudence,  reserve, 
and  calculation  which  are  evident  features  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  character,  would  be  to  give  a  very  inadequate  and 
poor  account  of  her.  There  was  much  more  in  her  than  prudence 
and  sagacity.  She  was  never  devoid  of  nobler  aims  than  her 
own  credit  and  consideration,  and  the  highest  praise  is  justly 
hers,  that  the  nobler  aims  were  those  which  endured  with  her,  and 
strengthened  as  physical  vigour  decayed. 

Let  me,  then,  try  to  present  the  vrai  personnage,  the  real 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  stands  out  clearly  from  the  evidence 
of  her  own  letters,  of  the  record  of  her  daily  conversation  and 
habits,  and  of  the  established  facts  of  her  life.  I  do  so  with  the 
more  interest  (hoping  that  others  will  feel  it  too),  since,  except 
Madame  de  S^vign^’s  incidental  notices,  the  best-known  accounts 
of  her  are  not  from  her  own  sex. 

(1)  La  Beaumelle,  Lettru,  oi. — ox.,  ooii.,  etc.  (edit.  17S3). 

(2)  Voltaire  to  d’Argental,  loe.  cit. 

(3)  Ste.-Beuve,  Caiueries  du  Lundi,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  291-2  (art.  Madaine  tk 
Mainlefwn). 


I  picture  her  first  as  she  was  when  Scarron  married  her— a 
charming  girl  of  seventeen,  with  beautiful  soft  dark  eyes,  a  tall 
graceful  figure,  plenty  of  liveliness,  and  yet  perfect  discretion. 
All  the  contemporary  witnesses  testify  to  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  wit,  tact,  and  retenue.  And  be  it  remembered  what  was  the 
position  in  which  this  attractive  young  woman  found  herself  in 
her  early  married  life.  Nothing  is  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  the  aspect  of  that  brilliant  society,  “  de  la  cour  et  de  la  ville,’ 
of  the  early  decades  of  Louis  XIV.  (including  the  years  of  the 
Fronde,  car  on  faisait  jusqu’d  la  guerre  civile  gaiment).  It  was 
the  time  “  des  belles  conversations,  de  la  belle  galanterie  ” ;  some¬ 
times  innocent,  often  much  the  reverse,  yet  with  a  certain  romance 
and  kindliness  about  it  that  marks  it  off  from  the  licence  of 
decadent  France.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that,  sharply  as  the  line 
was  drawn  in  this  society  between  those  who  were  “  noble  ”  and 
those  who  were  not,  Vesprit — -that  indispensable  ingredient  of 
French  life — did  much  to  obliterate  any  barrier.  Scarron  was 
not  noble,  he  was  very  poor,  and  a  paralysed  cripple  besides;  yet 
the  best  society  in  Paris  gathered  round  his  “  mattrass-grave,” 
where  he  lay  like  Heine  (and  yet  unlike,  for  he  was,  we  are  told, 
always  uncomplaining,  cheerful,  and  even  gay — never  bitter), 
and  this  before  the  beautiful  young  wife  came  to  add  to  the 
attraction  of  his  poor  room.  No  doubt  when  she  appeared  there 
the  charm  was  doubled ;  but  she  knew  how  to  temper  it  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Amid  all  the  belle  galanterie,  of  which  she  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  full  share  of  proffers,  she  never  deviated  from  the 
decency  and  rectitude  of  her  ways  and  behaviour,  either  in  her  own 
humble  home  or  in  the  great  houses  to  which  her  husband’s 
friendships  and  her  own  gifts  and  graces  gave  her  access.  She 
was  neither  prude  nor  flirt;  she  delighted  in  society,  and  the 
friends  of  her  youth  speak  of  an  “  enjouement  ”  in  her  which  dis¬ 
appeared,  perforce,  in  the  anxious  grandeur  of  her  later  life;  but 
she  was  a  loyal  wife  to  her  crippled  husband,  and  she  never  let 
go  piety  to  God,  or  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  her  neighbour. 

And  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  Madame  Scarron,  less  the 
enjouement  which  most  of  us  lose  with  youth,  but  of  necessity 
with  added  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  prudence  and  circum¬ 
spection  even  greater  than  her  original  equipment  of  those  useful 
qualities.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  her  “  Entretiens  ” — records 
of  her  conversation  preserved  with  pious  care  at  St.  Cyr — which 
seems  to  give  the  key  to  her  manner  of  life,  especially  in  her 
youth  and  middle-age :  — 
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“  .  .  .  Je  fus  dans  le  monde,  recherchee  d’un  chacun  :  les  femmes  m’aim- 
aient  parceque  j’etais  douoe  dans  la  societe,  et  que  m’occupais  beauooup 
plus  dee  autres  que  de  moi;  les  hommes  me  suivaient  parceque  j’avais 
encore  les  gr&ces  de  la  jeunesse.  J’ai  vu  de  tout,  mais  toujours  en  tout 
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honneur;  c’etait  une  ainiti4  d’estime  et  generfde;  je  ne  Toulais  point  etre 
aiin4e  en  particulier  de  qni  qne  ce  soit,  je  vonlais  I’dtre  de  tout  le  monde, 
faire  dire  da  bien  de  moi,  faire  un  beau  peraonnage  et  avoir  I’approbation 
des  honnetea  gens.  .  .  .  Quand  je  commen9ai  a  n’etre  plus  si  jeune,  ces 
grands  empresaements  diminuerent  an  peu,  mais  en  meme  temps  commen^a 
ma  faveur  [i.e.  with  the  King];  il  n’7  eut  point  d’intervalle ;  I’une  succeda 
a  I’autre.  Je  commenfai  it  faire  figure,  et  je  continuai  a  travailler,  par 
une  conduite  irr^prochable,  it  m’attirer  lea  louanges  de  tout  le  monde;  il 
n’y  a  rien  que  je  n’eusse  capable  de  faire  et  de  souffrir  pour  faire  dire 
dn  bien  de  moi  .  .  .  .  Je  ne  me  aouciais  point  de  richesaes,  j’etaia  elevee 
de  cent  piques  au  dassus  de  I’int^ret,  mais  je  voulms  de  Vhonnew”  1 

Though  this  is  the  account  given  by  an  old  woman  of  her 
conduct  in  days  long  past,  it  is  fully  worthy  of  credit;  for  it 
agrees  with  what  actually  took  place,  and  with  the  character  that 
appears  in  all  her  dealings.  And  it  is  evidently  honest;  indeed, 
the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  the  speaker,  in  putting  the 
“  praise  of  men  ’’  as  the  prime  motive  and  ground  of  conduct, 
seems  to  be  little  concerned  that  she  is  a  very  poor  Christian  in 
doing  so.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
religion;  her  “devotion”  was  never  hypocrisy,  as  Saint-Simon 
would  have  us  believe ;  but  her  piety  towards  God  was  throughout 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  Prudential  Insurance  policy,  which 
accords  with  the  kind  of  piety  towards  man  indicated  by  her  own 
words  here.  Equally  veracious  is  the  account  given  of  her  own 
temperament;  “  je  ne  voulais  point  Hre  aimee  en  particulier  de 
qui  que  ce  soit,”  she  says,  and  such  was  the  fact;  she  had  no 
ardour,  save  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  “  bonne  gloire”  But  let 
us  honour  her  that  this  gloire  was  “  de  cent  piques  au  dessus  de 
Vintiret”  This  honour  is  her  due,  from  the  days  of  her  poverty 
as  Scarron’s  girl-wife,  to  the  day  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  an  aged 
woman,  as  the  widow  of  the  greatest  King  in  the  world,  and  with 
barely  the  provision  of  a  poor  private  gentlewoman.^  And  the 
lack  of  ardour  in  her  nature,  which  chills  her  memory  for  us  (to 
borrow  Sainte-Beuve’s  expressive  phrase),  must  have  gone  far  to 
secure  her,  as  formal  and  prudential  religion  might  not,  from  the 
dangers  of  her  position,  first  as  the  young,  beautiful  wife  of  an  in¬ 
valid,  then  as  his  young,  beautiful,  and  poverty-stricken  widow.  As 
has  been  said,  her  irreproachable  virtue  is  established  beyond 
question. 

But  when  “  the  parting  of  the  ways  ”  -not,  indeed,  regarding 
what  is  specially  designated  as  “  virtue  ”  in  women,  yet  as  to  true 
nobility  of  life — when  this  crisis  presented  itself,  how  did  she 
then?  It  came  as  such  crises  mostly  come,  out  of  the  habits  and 
circumstances  of  years  before.  As  her  own  language  shows,  she 
always  sought  both  her  happiness  and  interest  in  making  herself 

(1)  BrUretien  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  (fragment  quoted  from  the  ManntrrUt  de 
VermuUea,  Geffroy,  vol.  i.,  pp.  20, 21). 

(2)  Gefi^y,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  304-5. 
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serviceable  and  agreeable  to  others;  and  this  stood  her  in  good 
stead  when  her  husband’s  death  left  her  equally  free  and  indigent. 
There  were  plenty  of  needy  and  “  noble  ”  persons  in  old  France, 
and  it  was  an  amiable  feature  in  the  society  in  which  Madame 
Scarron  lived  that  a  poor  gentlewoman  could  find  honourable 
employment  in  some  great  house,  superintending  its  manage,  and 
executing  many  humble  and  useful  offices,  and  yet  be  held  in  very 
good  consideration,  if  her  own  personnage  entitled  her  to  it. 
iSuch  was  la  Veuve  Scarron  in  more  than  one  family;  in  the 
morning  the  active  m^nagere,  even  to  mounting  ladders  and 
driving  nails ;  then,  in  studiously  plain  and  neat  attire  (but  always 
of  good  material,  as  she  is  careful  to  inform  us),  joining  later 
in  the  day  the  society  at  one  or  other  of  the  noble  hStels,  or  at 
some  supper-party  of  heaux-esprits,  where  she  was  always 
welcome.^  In  short,  she  was  more  and  more  known  as  a  person 
equally  delightful  and  useful,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  had 
real  kindly  pleasure  in  being  so,  quite  irrespective  of  its  being 
serviceable  to  herself. 

All  this  forms  a  picture  both  pleasant  and  honourable  to  all 
concerned;  but  there  are  other  features  in  the  situation  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
suppose  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  irreproachable  virtue  was  a 
matter  of  mere  prudence.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  to  those 
who  have  studied  her  history  than  this,  that  she  had  a  genuine 
love  of  righteousness  and  purity,  a  genuine  repugnance  for  vice 
and  impiety  of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  that  her  religion  and 
morality  partook  somewhat  of  the  element  of  calculation  and 
worldly  interest  which  was  strong  in  her.  But  to  this  alloy  in 
her  highest  motives  it  is  no  doubt  largely  due  that  her  own  spotless 
character  did  not  prevent  her  friendship  with  people  to  whom 
this  could  by  no  means  be  ascribed.  Accordingly  when  Madame 
de  Montespan,  with  whom  and  with  whose  husband  she  had  been 
long  in  friendly  intimacy  at  the  Hotel  d’Albret,  was  openly 
declared  the  King’s  mistress,  Madame  Scarron  did  not  break  with 
her  in  any  way.  And  when,  about  a  year  after,  Madame  de 
Montespan  pressed  her  friend  to  accept  the  charge  of  her  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  by  the  King  (feeling,  as  well  she  might,  that  she 
could  not  find  a  better  woman  for  it),  Madame  Scarron  was  not 
averse  from  the  proposal;  and  merely  stipulated,  with  her  usual 
perspicacity,  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  King, 
and  not  by  his  mistress,  and  that  she  herself  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  children  as  his  (1669). 

In  after  years  Madame  de  Maintenon  not  unnaturally  per- 

(1)  Iiutructiona  dt  Madamt  de  Maintenon,  cited  by  Geffrey,  voL  i.,  pp.  21-24, 33. 
Madame  de  Sevign^to  Madame  de  Grignan,  January,  February,  and  March,  1672. 
8ainte-Beuve,  Causeries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  288. 
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suaded  herself  and  her  admirers  that  she  had  felt  and  acted  in 
this  matter  with  pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality.  But  this  is  much  too  large  a  claim  to  be  sustained. 
Certain  of  her  own  letters,  which  have  only  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  come  to  light,  belonging  to  this  epoch  in  her 
life,  show  plainly  that  she  had  accepted  her  friend’s  splendid 
disgrace  as  an  accomplished  fact,  apparently  without  censure  or 
regret,  at  least  for  that  time;  that  she  was  nowise  ashamed  of 
being  under  obligation  to  her,  and  did  not  cease  to  take  pleasure  in 
her  intimacy.^ 

That  all  this  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  current  morality — 
or  immorality — of  Madame  Scarron’s  milieu  does  not  make  it  one 
whit  less  deplorable  for  a  woman  who  was  made  for  a  better  life, 
and  indeed  achieved  it.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  confusion  of  virtue  and  vice  was  at  this  time  in  France  worse 
confounded  than  ever  before  in  a  Christian  country,  through  the 
lawlessness  of  her  idolised  Sovereign.  There  had  been  shameful 
and  brazen  sinning  in  high  places  again  and  again;  hut  never 
before  had  it  been  joined  by  one  man  with  such  gifts  and  graces, 
such  a  height  of  renown,  such  powers  to  compel  admiration  and 
even  veneration  in  his  countrymen.'  The  King’s  sincere  abjuration 
in  his  middle  age  of  the  sensualities  of  his  earlier  life  never  undid 
the  damage  done  by  them  to  one  principal  buttress  of  the  common¬ 
weal. 

Madame  Scarron  at  this  time  (1668-9)  succumbed,  like  other 
people,  to  toleration  and  acquiescence  in  what  she  could  not 
justify;  as  to  herself,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  to 
be  deplored  for  her,  the  artifices  and  deceits  in  which  her  question¬ 
able  employment  was  at  first  shrouded,  or  the  ostentation 
wherewith  her  charge  of  the  poor  bastard  children  was  afterwards 
paraded  before  all  France.  The  issue  of  her  acceptance  of  such 
a  position  was,  of  course,  to  launch  her  in  full  Court  career,  then, 
as  the  next  ten  years  went  on,  to  fill  her  life  with  ambition, 
anxiety,  calculation,  religious  and  moral  scruples,  violent  disputes, 
and  cautious  advances— what  a  seething  mixture!  Yet  it  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  her  character  to  entertain  very  early  ideas 
of  turning  her  situation  to  account,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  exalted  lovers  to  give  up  their  scandalous  connection,  and  by 
bringing  up  the  innocent  children  chrStiennement.  I  can  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  genuine  nature  of  these  wishes 
and  endeavours.  <  Madame  de  Maintenon  (as  she  in  1675  became, 
on  the  King’s  gift  to  her  of  the  purchase-money  of  a  ter  re), 
Madame  de  Maintenon  always  wished  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds;  but  also  there  was  a  nobler  impulse  in  her  than  that — a 

(1)  Madame  Scarron  to  the  Marechal  d’Albret,  19th  July,  3rd  and  lUth  September, 
1671. 
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real  spark  of  desire  to  further  the  will  of  God,  and  to  reclaim  those 
who  were  running  counter  to  it.  Her  procedure  in  this  season 
of  her  life  can  be  naturally  and  fully  accounted  for  without 
supposing  her  to  have  had  any  settled  plan  of  ousting  her  former 
patroness  and  occupying  her  place  in  the  King’s  affections,  as 
Sainte-Beuve,  founding  largely  on  the  forged  letters,  insists  we 
must.^  Such  deep-laid  schemes  belong  to  fiction  rather  than 
to  real  life;  and  although  Madame  de  Maintenon  undoubtedly 
kept  her  own  credit  and  advantage  always  steadily  in  view,  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  that  she  ever  deliberately  planned  the 
disgrace,  mortification,  and  misery  of  others  for  that  end.  Un 
the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
King  began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to  his  mistress,  to  tire  of 
her  haughty  humours  and  violent  temper,  and  to  find  solace  in  his 
quiet  friendship  with  herself,  Madame  de  Maintenon  would  try 
her  best  to  promote  the  ending  of  a  relation  long  scandalous  to 
all  right-thinking  people,  and  to  persuade  the  royal  lover  not  to 
substitute  one  scandal  for  another,  by  putting  Mile,  de  Fontanges 
or  anybody  else  in  Madame  de  Montespan’s  place,  but  to  change 
his  manner  of  life  for  good  and  all. 

But  before  this  had  been  fully  achieved,  her  promotion  to  a 
higher  post  at  Court  (1680)  had  relieved  her  from  that  which, 
despite  her  real  affection  for  the  children  in  her  charge,  had 
always  jarred  upon  her.  How  soon  glimmerings  of  a  possible 
though  almost  unimaginable  future  for  herself  suggested  them¬ 
selves  it  is  impossible  to  say.  What  is  certain  is  that  she  believed 
herself  to  have  a  mission  to  reclaim  the  King  from  vice,  and  to 
give  the  poor  neglected  Queen  her  proper  place;  that  this  fur¬ 
nished  her  plan  of  action,  and  that  the  plan  succeeded.  With 
this  the  known  facts  of  her  conduct,  the  King’s,  and  the  Queen’s 
perfectly  agree.  The  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  at  the  age  of 
only  forty-five  (in  1683),  certainly  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon;  but  this  event  must  have  opened 
before  her  the  prospect  of  marriage  with  her  friend  and  Sovereign. 
To  those  who  have  followed  her  course  through  life  it  must 
be  as  certain  that  she  would  at  no  age  have  accepted  the  position 
of  mistress,  as  that  she  was  at  this  time  nearly  forty-eight  years 
old. 

Ihere  was  never  any  doubt  of  the  fact  of  her  marriage  with 
the  King,  or  of  its  validity  and  acceptance  by  the  world— deeply- 
veiled  and  mysterious  as  was  the  actual  ceremony,  in  the  dead 
of  a  January  night,  before  three  witnesses,  besides  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  who  performed  it  (1684).  The  etiquette  of 


(1)  Sainte-Beuve,  Causerits,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  291-2. 
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Courts  of  course  prevented  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  appearance 
on  public  occasions  as  Queen,  and  her  own  good  sense  and 
moderation  would  have  forbidden  it  quite  as  strongly.  But  in  the 
Royal  Family  her  position  as  the  lawful  wife  of  the  Sovereign 
was  fully  recognised — as  it  was  also  in  her  giving  audience  to 
ambassadors  and  bishops,  ministers  and  generals.  And  the 
spectacle,  whatever  it  may  have  been  then  to  people  taking  Saint- 
Simon’s  point  of  view,  is  by  no  means  displeasing  for  us  now. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  merited  her  position,  and  her  position 
gave  full  scope  to  the  best  part  of  her  nature.  And  the  fact  of 
it  was  really  the  triumph  of  kindly  human  affection,  of  well- 
deserved  esteem,  and  long-tried  friendship,  in  the  midst  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  generation.  In  that  position  she  behaved 
not  only  (as  we  might  be  sure)  with  distinguished  moderation 
and  prudence,  but  also,  on  the  whole,  with  nobility  and  wisdom. 
In  her  own  proper  sphere  of  the  family  and  society  of  her 
husband  she  was  admirable;  the  friend,  adviser,  peace-maker,  and 
consoler,  to  whom  everybody  had  recourse,  and  using  her  native 
good  sense,  moderation,  decency,  and  propriety  to  the  profit  of 
a  community  which  had  great  need  of  them.  These  are  good 
offices,  and  good  deeds  which  are  still  fragrant.  Neither  was  it 
anything  less  than  a  public,  as  ■well  as  private,  benefit 
“  d’empecher  ”  as  M.  Geffroy  says,  “  que  la  vieiUesse  de  Louis 

XIV.  ressevibldt  d’avance  d  ce  que  devait  Hre  la  vieiUesse  de  Louis 

XV. ”  Indeed  the  contrast  between  the  two  epochs  of  the  Grand 
Monarque' s  life  is  not  often  recognised  to  his  due  credit.  From 
forty-five  to  seventy-seven,  Louis  XIV.  was  a  man  who  had 
honestly  reformed  his  private  life,  who  sincerely  desired  and 
strove  to  fill  his  great  public  position  (according  to  his  lights) 
worthily;  and  his  old  age  exhibited  a  fortitude,  courage,  patience 
and  humility  in  adversity  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
heroic.  In  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  signally 
aided  by  his  friend  and  wife.  She  did  as  well  by  her  husband  the 
great  King  as  she  had  done  by  her  husband  the  poor,  broken- 
down  poet. 

That  her  influence  in  the  field  of  politics  proper  was  neither 
so  powerful  nor  so  beneficial  as  in  that  of  morals,  can  surprise 
no  one  who  believes  that  both  women  and  politics  are  worsened 
by  their  direct  contact.  The  amount  of  Madame  de  Maintenon’s 
interference  in  public  affairs  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
probably  (for  one  reason)  through  the  fables  of  La  Beaumelle’s 
forgeries,  “  qui  accuseni  un  role  politique  que  les  lettres 
authentiques  laissent  tres  effaci,  pour  de  bonnes  raisons.”  * 


(1)  Geffroy,  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  xi. 
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Voltaire’s  dictum  “  Elle  n’osait  jamais  contredire  Louis  XIV.”  is 
probably  very  near  the  truth.  The  King  was  of  respectable  but 
limited  capacity,  of  no  education  except  such  as  he  had  acquired 
for  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  mStier  of  despotic 
sovereignty,  with  immense  pride  of  place  and  power,  and  a 
totally  false  conception  of  what  was  for  the  good  of  la  chose 
puhliquc — unfortunately  in  his  sole  direction.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  woman,  however  high-minded  and  well- 
intentioned,  to  alter  or  even  modify  all  this  on  any  large  scale; 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  herself,  as  we  know,  a  person  of 
common  sense  rather  than  of  wisdom,  of  practical  sagacity  rather 
than  of  insight.  So  far  as  she  was  more  than  an  echo  and 
applauder  of  her  husband’s  decisions,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
would  be  to  raise  and  widen  his  principles  of  action,  though  it 
might  be  to  soften  their  application.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  this,  it  appears,  was  her 
role;  but  she  concurred,  in  the  main,  in  that  great  blunder  and 
crime  of  the  reign;  and  her  own  private  proceedings  previously 
for  the  conversion  (or  perversion)  of  her  Huguenot  relations  were 
a  fit  prelude  to  it.  She  had  not  scrupled  to  kidnap  one  child,  and 
entice  others  from  their  home,  and  to  ply  their  elders  with  the 
secular  advantages  of  a  change  of  religion,  though  insisting  that 
conviction  must  precede  conversion.^  From  these  methods  to 
wholesale  conviction  and  conversion  at  the  sword’s  point  is  no  long 
step.  We  can  only  plead  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  was,  from 
her  early  youth  onwards,  a  sincerely  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
herself ;  that  the  Revocation  was  heartily  approved  by  the  immense 
majority  of  such  persons,  that  is,  of  the  nation ;  and  that  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  rise  above  the  average  of  “  respectable  ”  opinion 
in  her  time  and  country. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  and  moderation  governed  her  conduct  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  political  influence,  as  in  other  respects.  In  the  matter 
of  church  patronage  (where  she  seems  to  have  been  often  con¬ 
cerned,  perhaps  largely),  it  was,  as  in  her  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  on  the  side  of  piety,  morality  and  decency,  rather  than  of 
exalted  birth  and  worldly  importance,  as  essentials  for  the  holders 
of  sees  and  benefices. 

She  was  in  a  thoroughly  congenial  sphere  in  establishing  the 
conventual  house  of  education  at  St.  Cyr,  for  indigent  girls  of 
noble  birth,  which  was  the  cherished  offspring  of  a  woman  who 
loved  children  but  never  had  a  child  of  her  own.  Her  husband 

(1)  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  C.  d’Aubignd,  December,  1680  ;  to  her  cousins,  the 
Villettes,  23rd  and  25th  December,  1680  ;  5th  April,  1681.  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de 
Cayiua  {nie  Villette),  Paris,  Auger ;  1804. 
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made  her  a  wedding-gift  of  some  1,400,000  livres  (=£66,000 
English),  in  carrying  out  this  purpose — reflecting,  perhaps,  that 
he  had  formerly  spent  more  than  2,000,000  upon  a  sumptuous 
chdteau  and  gardens  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  nearest  approach  to  ardour  was  in  her  attachment 
to  St.  Cyr,  and  to  the  young  people  brought  up  there,  who  owed 
ever3rthing  to  her.  Yet  even  in  this  enterprise,  successful  as  it 
was  in  some  ways,  a  certain  narrowness  and  poverty  of  conception 
declared  itself.  The  whole  scheme  of  training  and  teaching  was 
her  own,  and  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary  conventual 
education  of  the  day.  There  is  much  of  her  excellent  sense  and 
sane  judgment  in  the  precepts  laid  down  for  teachers,  both  in 
matters  religious  and  secular.^  But  St.  Cyr  did  nothing  to 
promote  a  more  sensible  and  healthy  view  of  life  than  then  pre¬ 
vailed  in  families  belonging  to  the  poor  noblesse — to  teach  young 
women  that  it  was  possible  for  people  of  gentle  birth  to  live  in 
the  country,  with  simple  duties  and  simple  pleasures,  with  culture 
of  mind  and  yet  with  practical  usefulness — in  a  word,  with 
dignity  and  happiness,  sans  viser  d  la  Cour.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tone  is  to  “  run  down  ”  domestic  life  amongst  poor  gentlefolk 
who  cannot  go  to  Court,  and  to  represent  marriage  as  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  a  state  of  odious  subjection  to  the  selfish  and 
stupid  creature  called  husband.*  And  in  the  very  excellences 
of  the  system  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  noble  and  indigent 
damsels,  there  was  the  fatal  flow  that  everything  emanated  from 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  everything  depended  upon  her.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  all  the  pains,  all  the  time  and  money  there  lavished 
had  little  or  no  eflect  in  bettering  poor  gentlewomen  as  a  class, 
other  than  the  strictly  limited  one  of  portioning  a  certain  number 
for  the  pis-aller  of  marriage,  and  establishing  others  in  carefully- 
chosen  convents.  (This  last  the  Foundress  of  St.  Cyr  held  to 
be  far  the  better  lot,  although  there  was  certainly  nothing  ascetic 
in  her  ideal  of  religion).* 

But  it  was  in  religion — in  the  highest  wisdom  generally — that 
(as  has  been  said)  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  equipment  was  poor. 

(1)  See  (among  cent  aiUree,  says  M.  GeflFroy)  letters  to  Madame  de  Gruel,  pretniire 
maUrtise  des  Rouges,  1701  ;  to  Madame  de  la  Mairie,  May,  1713;  to  Madame  de 
Fontaines,  maUretute  ghUruie,  June,  1713. 

(2)  See  the  significant  passage  cited  by  Gefiroy  (vol.  i.,  I ntrmi action,  p.  xxxiv.) 
Irom  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  Conaeila  aux  Demoiselles  ;  also  Entretien  sur  Its  Peines 
du  Mariage,^aux  Demoiselles  de  la  classe  bleue,  1702. 

(3)  M.  Gefiroy  has  some  excellent  observations  on  the  contrast  between  Madame 
de  Maintenon’s  system  of  education  for  girls  and  that  of  F^nelon— which  indeed  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  the  subject,  who  will  compare  the 
Entretiens,  Instructions,  and  ConseUs  of  St.  -Cyr  with  the  treatise  De  P Education  des 
Fillts  of  the  Archbishop. 
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Her  piety,  indeed,  was  more  hearty  and  more  spiritual  than  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  But  it  must  have  been  no  little  due  to  the  element 
of  bargain  and  calculation  in  the  very  essors  de  V&me  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  that  the  reformation  in  religion  and  morals 
which  they  enforced  on  society  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  was  superficial  and  sterile,  a  matter  merely  of  worldly 
prudence  and  interest,  in  nowise  of  the  regeneration  of  hearts 
and  lives;  to  be  succeeded,  when  they  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  by  the  wild  orgie  of  the  Regency.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
seems  to  have  had  no  misgiving  that  conversion  and  devotion 
which  have  “  become  the  fashion  ”  have  as  real  perils  as  license ;  ’ 
nor  to  have  realised  that  there  was  any  incongruity  between  her 
own  sincere  religious  convictions  and  such  proceedings  (for 
instance)  as  she  used  towards  her  adopted  “  niece  ”  (the  same 
young  cousin  whom  she  had  stolen  from  her  parents  to  bring 
her  up  a  Roman  Catholic);  whom,  from  motives  of  the  merest 
worldly  policy,  she  gave  in  marriage,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  a 
mauvais-vivant  and  confirmed  drunkard — a  matter  in  which 
Saint-Simon’s  censure  is  fully  deserved.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  Madame  de  Sevigne  thus  false  to  the  best  light  that  was 
in  her.  It  is,  indeed,  inspiriting  to  turn  to  her  honest  piety 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  planning  pour  faire  son  salut,  com¬ 
patibly  with  the  supposed  exigencies  of  her  career.  In  Madame 
de  Sevigne  is  a  true  ring  of  the  Psalmist’s  “  O  ye  that  love  the 
Lord,  see  that  ye  hate  the  thing  that  is  evil.”  In  contemplating 
the  “  religion  ”  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  even,  much  more  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court,  one  is  like  to  echo  Coleridge :  — 

“What I  do  you  call  this  loving  the  Lord  your  God  will  all  your  heart, 
with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your  mind — and 
your  neighbour  as  yourself?  Whereas  in  truth  you  love  nothing,  not  even 
your  own  soul;  but  only  set  a  superlative  value  on  whatever  will  gratify 
your  selfish  lust  of  enjoyment,  and  insure  you  from  hell-fire  at  a  thousand 
times  the  true  value  of  the  dirty  property.  If  you  have  the  impudence  to 
persevere  in  naming  this  ‘love,’  supply  any  one  instance  in  which  yon 
use  the  word  in  this  sense?  If  your  son  did  not  spit  in  your  face,  because 
he  believed  that  you  would  disinherit  him  if  he  did  ....  would  you  allow 
that  your  son  loved  you — and  with  all  his  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  soul  P  Shame  !  Shame  !  ” 

Not  that  I  think  our  poor  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  even  hei 
husband  the  King  {quorum  animahus  propitietur  Deus  altissi- 
mus),  fully  deserved  such  indictment.  But  they — especially 
he — came  dreadfully  near  it.  Let  us  remember  (to  speak 
Carlylese)  “  to  what  a  pass  Catholicism,  and  much  else,  was 

(1)  See  her  letter  to  C.  d’Aubign^,  28th  September,  1683 ;  also  to  Madame  de 
Brinon,  20th  September,  1685. 
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now  got,”  and  judge  people,  if  we  judge  at  all,  by  their 
lights;  and  in  contenaplating  the  cult  of  sanctified  selfishness, 
find  it  consolatory  that  our  pair  of  Sovereign  spouses  were  cre¬ 
ditably  anxious  that  other  folk  should  drive  as  good  a  bargain 
with  the  Almighty  as  themselves. 

To  conclude,  it  is  in  the  primary  calling  of  womankind — as 
wife,  mother  (virtually)  of  a  family,  and  queen  of  its  society, 
that  it  is  best  to  look  at  Madame  de  Maintenon.  And  best  of 
the  best  is  her  wifehood.  Aima-t-elle  Louis  XIV.  f”  asks 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  he  answers  somewhat  doubtfully.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  did,  with  true  and  even  tender  affection;  and  more 
and  more  as  the  years  went  on  (which  is  good  to  see) ;  despite  the 
trials  which  her  affectionate  devotion  brought  on  her  old  age,  in 
the  matter  of  ceaseless  fatigue,  draughts,  colds,  and  all  the  other 
little  miseries  that  made  a  large  sum,  resulting  from  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  inconsideration  of  a  person  who  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  cradle  to  think  of  himself,  and  have  others  think  of  him, 
before  any  one  else.  That  person,  too,  loved  her  as  well  as  he 
possibly  could;  when  he  could  become  aware  (across  the  egoistic 
pre-occupation)  of  any  wish  or  any  pain  of  hers,  he  was  anxious 
to  the  last  to  fulfil  the,  one  and  end  the  other,  at  whatever  cost 
to  his  selfish  old  self ;  and  such  affection  is  purifying  and 
ennobling  wherever  it  can  live. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  scene  which  was  renewed  evening  after 
evening  for  many  years,  in  one  of  the  great  rooms  at  Versailles 
with  immense  windows — a  grotesque  scene,  but  touching  and 
“  plaisant  ”  too ;  old  Madame  de  Maintenon  trying  to  manage  her 
dishabiller  in  one  region  of  the  vast  apartment,  with  her  waiting- 
women  about  her;  not  far  off  the  old  King,  who  has  just  marched 
in  on  his  red-heeled  shoes,  with  unfailing  royalty  of  demeanour, 
and  attended  by  ministers  and  portfolios;  he  has  given  her  a 
commanding  look,  by  which  she  is  aware  that  he  is  fidgeting 
lest  those  women  of  hers  should  overhear  matters  of  State  which 
must  presently  be  discussed;  so  she  hastens  her  poor  rheumatic 
limbs,  and  forgoes  the  warming-pan  she  longs  for  (and  which 
“  the  King,  in  his  kindness,  would  wish  me  to  have  directly,  if 
he  only  knew  ”),  that  she  may  get  into  bed  at  once,  and  dismiss 
her  retinue;  so  she  is  tucked  in,  and  the  women  depart,  and  the 
men  and  the  portfolios  come  up  near  the  bed;  and  then  her  own 
old  man  begins  his  evening’s  work,  and  in  face  of  the  news  of 
lost  battles,  raised  sieges,  bread  riots,  flooded  provinces,  and  sunk 
ships,  plods  gallantly  on  with  his  ministers,  or  rather  clerks — 
himself  a  kind  of  magnified,  despotic,  and  grandiose  clerk;  and 
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the  old  woman  in  the  bed,  and  the  old  man  at  the  bedside,  look 
at  each  other  when  public  affairs  look  Tery  black  at  them,  and 
think  it  is  the  Will  of  God,  whatever  happens,  and  they  most 
bear  it  and  do  their  best  under  it — truly  pious,  both  of  them,  in 
the  woes  of  their  old  age.  Peace  be  with  them — they  are  better 
off  now  than  they  were  then,  or  ever  in  this  world,  we  hope. 

Theo.  Chapman. 


1 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

A  Suggested  Solution. 

The  long  fever  of  Irish  land  agitation  seems  to  have  reached  a 
crisis  at  last  in  which  there  is  an  even  chance  of  relapse  or 
recovery.  The  Government  is  pledged  to  settle  this  question  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
just  concluded  between  the  tenants’  representatives  and  the  land¬ 
lords’  affords  a  basis  of  settlement  of  a  dispute  that  has  been  for 
centuries  the  main  cause  of  the  unrest  and  misery  in  Ireland. 

As  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Irish  tenants  before  the  Fry 
Commission,  it  was  my  duty  to  give  the  question  in  which  I  had 
been  already  much  interested  a  very  careful  and  detailed  con¬ 
sideration.  It  struck  me  even  then  that  with  a  little  insight 
and  a  little  forbearance,  a  little  appreciation  of  each  other’s  rights 
and  interests,  a  friendly  settlement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
was  possible  to  the  exceeding  advantage  of  both. 

Since  then  events  have  rapidly  marched  in  that  direction.  A 
friendly  conference  between  landlords’  and  tenants’  representa¬ 
tives  was  for  some  time  vaguely  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
when  Captain  Shaw  Taylor,  a  representative  Irish  landlord  who 
had  already  done  signal  service  in  the  temperance  movement, 
boldly  belled  the  cat  by  inviting  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord 
Barrymore,  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  the  O’Conor  Don,  of  the  one 
part,  and  of  the  other,  Mr.  Redmond,  M.P.,  Mr.  William 
O’Brien,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  to  meet  in  friendly  conference  to  consider  a  scheme  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Land  Question. 

The  invitation  at  first  startled  the  public  as  wholly  quixotic. 
The  landlords  had  denounced  the  tenants’  representatives  as 
criminal  agitators,  as  the  “  Mafia  and  Camorra  ”  of  Ireland ; 
and  they  had  been  denounced  in  turn  as  “  merciless  extermi¬ 
nators.”  It  was  assumed  that  each  side  would  indignantly  refuse 
to  parley  with  the  other,  and  there  was  much  surprise  when  the 
tenants’  representatives  freely  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  the  landlords’  representatives  then  curtly  refused. 

At  a  special  meeting  subsequently  held  of  the  “  Irish  Landlords’ 
Convention”  (from  which  the  Press  was  excluded),  a  somewhat 
extravagant  statement  of  the  landlords’  claims  by  the  ”  Executive 
Committee  ”  was  adopted,  and  a  very  moderate  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Mayo  for  “  a  conference  with  the  tenants’ 
accredited  representatives  ”  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  77  to  14. 
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The  influential  body  of  landlords,  including  Lord  Dunraven, 
Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Meath,  Lord  Powerscourt,  Lord  Rossmore,  and 
a  host  of  others  in  favour  of  a  conference  were,  however,  strongly 
supported  by  the  Press  of  London  and  of  Dublin,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  The  Times,  and  Lord  Ardilaun’s  organ,  the  Daily  Express. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  moreover,  publicly  declared  that  the  question 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned 
and,  it  was  understood,  made  an  abortive  effort  to  induce  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn  and  Lord  Barrymore  to  participate  in  the  proposed 
conference. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  landlords  in  favour  of  a  conference,  with 
Lord  Dunraven  at  their  head,  took  a  vote  of  Irish  landlords  on  the 
direct  issue,  conference  or  no  conference,  on  which  the  “Land¬ 
lords’  Convention  ”  had,  it  was  contended,  no  mandate  from  their 
constituents.  The  result  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  entirely 
satisfactory.  Voting  papers  were  sent  out  to  4,000  landlords,  each 
owning  500  acres  or  upwards,  and  1,128  voted  for  a  conference  and 
578  against.  The  small  landlords  were,  moreover,  understood  to 
be  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 

Armed  with  this  authority,  “  The  Dunraven  Committee  ”  again 
approached  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Land  Convention,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  with  a  request  for  co-operation, 
which  was  somewhat  curtly  refused.  The  reply  of  the  Executive 
Committee  concluded  with  the  statement  that  “  it  was  unfortunate 
that  a  body  so  generally  and  so  deservedly  discredited  as  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  representing  the  United  Irish  League  should 
be  to  any  extent  reinstated  in  public  opinion  by  an  invitation 
from  a  body  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  nominate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  joint  committee.”  Remembering  that  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  thus  insulted  so  grossly,  represent  four- 
flftbs  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  reactionary  and  irreconcilable  spirit  of  Irish  landlordism 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  troubles  in  the  past. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  proof  of  the  emancipation  from 
that  spirit  in  the  action  of  the  Dunraven  Committee  and  its 
supporters.  Undeterred  by  the  threats  and  insults  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  Lord  Barrymore,  Lord  Ardilaun,  and  their  clientele, 
the  Dunraven  Committee  proceeded  forthwith  to  select  their  dele¬ 
gates  and  hold  their  conference.  It  was  truly  a  historic  meeting, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  where  landlords  and  tenants 
as  a  class  have  been  at  perpetual  feud. 

On  the  landlords’  side  the  delegates  were  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
K.P.,  who  presided,  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Colonel  Nugent  Everard 
and  Colonel  Hutchinson  Poe.  On  the  tenants’,  Mr.  John  Red¬ 
mond,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Party,  Mr.  William  O’Brien, 
M.P.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington,  M.P., 
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Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  Captain  Sbaw  Taylor  was  selected  as 
secretary  of  the  Conference.  From  the  first  to  last,  as  I  haTe 
reason  to  know,  the  Conference  was  conducted  by  all  concerned 
in  the  most  courteous  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  report 
unanimously  adopted  bears  many  proofs  of  mutual  concession. 

It  is  only  needed  here  to  summarise  very  briefly  the  conditions 
of  settlement  thus  mutually  arrived  at.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Irish  Land  Question  is  urgent  and  that  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  is  by  the  abolition  of  dual  ownership  in  the  soil,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  transference  of  the  ownership  to  the  occupying 
tenants  by  a  system  of  State-aided  purchase.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  evicted  tenants,  whose  condition  has  been  a  source  of  intense 
irritation  in  the  social  system,  must  be  provided  for  under  the 
settlement.  Special  provision  is  made  for  an  extension  of  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  whose 
operations  are  confessed  to  be  at  present  wholly  inadequate.  The 
ingenious  and  novel  proposal  in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Land  Bill  for 
Government  purchase  and  resale  to  the  landlords  of  their  mansion 
houses  and  demesne  lands  is  accepted  with  the  practical  condition 
superadded  that  the  property  shaU  be  resold  discharged  from 
encumbrances. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  all-important  point  of  the  terms  of 
sale,  which  is  the  root  difficulty  of  the  question.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  landlords  have  agreed  that  the  second  term  rents  or 
their  equivalents  (estimated,  I  assume,  on  an  average)  shall  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  calculated,  and 
they  have  further  agreed  that  the  price  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to 
allow  the  tenants  a  further  reduction  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants’  representatives  have  been  not 
merely  just  but  generous  in  their  concession  of  what  I  am  inclined 
personally  to  regard  as  the  landlords’  extravagant  claim  that  the 
price  shall  be  a  capital  sum  which,  at  3,  or,  in  case  of  Government 
security,  3J  per  cent.,  will  yield  an  interest  equal  to  their  present 
annual  net  income  from  the  land.  Their  annual  net  income 
is  to  be  found  by  the  very  moderate  and  inadequate  deduction 
of  a  maximum  10  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  collection,  where  such 
exists  from  the  gross  nominal  rental.  For  all  other  outgoings  and 
for  arrears  and  bad  debts  no  deduction  is  to  be  made. 

The  price  thus  provided  is,  of  course,  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
market  value  of  the  land,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  a 
market  value  at  all,  when,  outside  the  occupying  tenants,  there 
are  no  buyers.  The  average  price  heretofore  paid  under  a 
system  of  voluntary  purchase  has  been  somewhat  less  than  18 
years’  purchase,  which  would  yield  less  than  two-thirds  of  their 
net  income  in  a  3  per  cent,  investment.  One  claim,  it  is  true, 
put  forward  by  the  Landlords’  Convention  has  been  abandoned 
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by  the  landlords’  representatives  at  the  Conference.  But  it  was 
a  claim  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
it  was  ever  seriously  intended.  The  Land  Convention  demanded 
compensation  for  the  reduction  of  their  rents  made  inevitable 
by  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices,  and  for  the  deprival  of  the  right 
of  capricious  eviction  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
tenants’  improvements  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 

In  estimating  this  claim  it  is  needful  to  remember  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  English  and  Irish  land  tenure.  In  England  the 
buildings,  drainage,  fences,  and  improvements  of  the  holding  are 
constructed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  in 
Ireland,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  So  vital  was  this  distinction 
regarded  that  when  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  for  fixing  fair  rents, 
was  passing  through  Parliament  a  special  section  was  introduced 
exempting  from  its  provisions  estates  in  Ireland  conducted  on 
the  “  English  system.”  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  exemption 
was  ever  successfully  claimed.  When  it  is  further  remembered 
that  the  English  landlords  under  these  circumstances  voluntarily 
conceded  to  their  tenants  reductions  at  least  as  great  as  legisla¬ 
tion  extorted  from  the  Irish  landlords,  the  claim  for  compensation 
for  reductions  must  be  dismissed  as  preposterous. 

At  the  root  of  this  extravagant  claim,  however,  is  the  Irish 
landlords’  deep-rooted  conviction  that,  unlike  all  other  property- 
holders,  they  are  entitled  to  be  guaranteed  against  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  their  property.  The  owner  of  any  other  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial  security — railways,  for  example,  or  banks— 
has  to  accept  the  results  of  depreciation  both  in  decreased  income 
and  in  decreased  value  in  capital  invested.  There  is  surely  no 
reason  why  landowners  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  rule. 
Heretofore  industry,  energy  and  enterprise  have  been  excluded 
from  their  scheme  of  life.  They  have  been  sleeping  partners  in 
the  Irish  Land  Company,  drawing  without  any  exertion  on  their 
part  the  bulk  of  the  profit.  Their  sole  occupation  has  been  in 
Carlyle’s  sardonic  phrase,  the  “  owning  of  the  land.”  They  haw 
done  nothing  for  their  own  livelihood,  they  have  given  no  service 
to  the  community.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  this 
must  be  necessarily  so  in  the  future.  The  landlords’  energies 
which  have  been  “  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ”  by  the  aliena¬ 
tion — to  use  no  stronger  word — which  their  position  entailed  from 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  will,  on  their  release  from 
that  position,  have  free  scope,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  their 
country. 

The  abandoned  claim,  as  I  have  shown,  was  of  the  most  shadowy 
kind.  The  advantages  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Conference 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  substantial.  The  price  sug¬ 
gested  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  price  demanded  by  the  Landlords’ 
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Conventioii.  It  is  more  than  a  third  in  excess  of  the  average 
price  heretofore  voluntarily  accepted  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts.  It  means  to  the  landlords  the  substitution  for  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  income  an  absolutely  secure  income  of  at  least  equal,  and 
in  most  cases  greater,  amount. 

Moreover,  the  landlords  are  assured  of  an  additional  great 
advantage  under  the  proposed  settlement,  and  an  advantage  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken  by  the  Government,  as  it  was 
embodied  in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Bill  of  last  year.  “We  desire,” 
said  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  introducing  his  Bill,  “  that  Irish  landlords 
who  sell  a  great  part  of  their  estates,  should  reside  in  their 
demesnes,  and  I  believe  that  desire  is  shared  hy  the  great  majority 
of  Irishmen,  but  the  landlord  who  now  sells  his  property  and 
keeps  his  park  goes  through  a  period  of  great  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment.  His  annual  income  drops,  and  he  is  only  drawing  4  per 
cent,  during  that  period.  A  capital  sum  at  that  moment  will 
enable  many  landlords  to  sell  who  now  cannot  sell.  We  therefore 
permit  the  landlord,  after  he  has  sold  his  whole  estate,  to  buy 
hack  his  own  park,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he  requires  up  to  one-fifth 
of  the  total  amount  up  to  £10,000,  whichever  is  less.” 

The  landlords  demand  that  the  limit  here  set  out  should  be 
enlarged,  and,  always  assuming  that  the  property  is  security  for 
the  repayments  by  instalments,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Treasury  should  object  to  the  demand.  In  effect  the  clause 
is  a  provision  enabling  the  landlords  to  borrow  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  from  the  Treasury  on  the  security  of  their  own 
mansion  houses  and  demesnes.  To  the  encumbered  landlord,  and 
in  that  class  the  great  majority  are  included,  this  will  be  an 
inestimable  advantage.  This  money,  which  would  be  repayable 
by  instalments,  principal  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent., 
would  be  available  for  the  discharge  of  mortgages  bearing  on  an 
average  well  over  5  per  cent,  interest.  There  would  be  the  further 
advantage  of  retaining  the  landlords  in  their  own  homes  and 
country — an  advantage  that  would  be  universally  recognised  if 
the  land  feud  was  once  closed.  The  tenure  thus  created  by  the 
Act  being  a  wholly  new  interest  in  the  mansion  house  and 
demesne,  it  is  manifestly  fair  that  it  should,  as  suggested  by 
the  Conference  report,  stand  discharged  from  all  previous 
encumbrances. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  “  the  Executive  Committee  ”  of 
“  the  Landlords’  Convention  ”  (including  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
and  Lord  Barrymore),  who  had  so  scornfully  refused  a  conference 
with  the  tenants,  have  now  gratefully  accepted  the  terms  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  report  as  embodying  their  own  claim.  They 
would,  indeed,  doubtless  be  glad  to  accept  as  a  general  basis  of 
prices  a  capital  sum  which  would  secure  them  their  present 
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precarious  income  on  a  4  per  cent,  instead  of  the  3  or  3^  security 
proposed  by  the  report.  This  is  a  modification  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  well  adopt  in  the  interest  alike  of  taxpayer  and  tenant. 
It  would  allow  the  tenants  a  larger  yearly  reduction  than  the 
maximum  25  per  cent,  provided  by  the  report,  and  would  provide 
a  wider  margin  of  security  for  repayment  of  the  Treasury  loan. 

For  the  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  therefore,  it 
only  remains  for  the  Government  to  give  legislative  effect  to  those 
proposals,  subject  to  some  such  reasonable  modification.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Wyndham,  speaking  for  the 
Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  pledged  the  Government 
to  pass  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  “  finally  settle 
the  Irish  Land  Question.”  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  reiterated 
the  pledge.  Mr.  Wyndham  has,  moreover,  rightly  indicated  the 
lines  on  which  alone  such  a  settlement  is  possible.  He  has 
declared: — “  No  Government  can  settle  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
It  must  be  settled  by  the  parties  interested.  The  extent  of  useful 
action  on  the  part  of  any  Government  is  limited  to  providing 
facilities,  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  for  giving  effect  to  any 
settlement  arrived  at  by  the  parties.” 

In  Mr.  Wyndham’s  view,  therefore,  it  comes  to  this — either 
the  struggle  must  go  forward  between  the  landlords’  combination 
and  the  tenants’  until  one  side  is  completely  vanquished,  or  a 
peaceful  solution  must  be  found  by  mutual  agreement.  I  have 
my  own  idea,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  to  what 
must  he  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  struggle.  I  will  not 
obtrude  it  here.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  show  that  both 
sides  would  gain  by  an  amicable  settlement.  But  it  is  now  clear 
that  such  a  struggle  may  be  easily  avoided.  And  the  Conference 
has  proved  on  the  main  points  of  settlement  the  tenants  and 
landlords  are  at  one.  They  are  agreed,  too,  though  from  different 
reasons,  in  strong  condemnation  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Land  Commission  to  which  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  fixing 
fair  rents.  Before  the  Fry  Commission  they  joined  heartily 
in  its  condemnation.  They  are  agreed  that  the  existing  system 
is  wholly  impracticable,  unjust  and  intolerable,  and  they  are 
agreed  (with  the  single  exception  of  County  Court  J udge  O’Connor 
Morris)  that  the  only  possible  solution  is  the  general  abolition 
of  the  dual  ownership  of  the  land,  and  the  transference  of  the 
entire  property  (on  equitable  terms)  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

“  Equitable  terms  ” — in  those  two  words  lie  the  entire  crux  of 
the  situation.  As  between  landlord,  tenant,  and  Government  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  is  merely  a  question  of  price. 

The  intolerable  character  of  the  existing  system  was  well 
described  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in  introducing  his  discredited  and 
abortive  Land  Bill  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  The  present 
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sygtem,  he  declared,  entailed  “an  enormons  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  Irish  Land  Commission,  a  State  Department  and  judicial 
body,  determining  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  interested 
in  Irish  agriculture  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  £140,000. 
The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  largely  engaged  in  protecting 
this  industry  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  £1,350,000,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  more  than  forty  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed,  none  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  satisfactory  either  for  the  present  state,  or 
lor  the  future  prospects  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  We  cannot 
leave  it  alone.  The  attempt  to  fix  fair  rents,”  he  concluded,  “  was 
engulfed  in  a  morass  of  litigation.  I  have  shown  that  purchase 
I  is  one  renaedy  for  that  growing  evil.” 

As  the  most  grievous  tax  imposed  by  the  existing  land  system 
on  Ireland  Mr.  Wyndham  might  have  included  the  cost  of  a 
coercion  administration  under  which  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  Press  are  sternly  repressed,  and  the  jails  are 
crowded  with  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Mr.  Wyndham  found  it  impossible 
even  to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Bill 
which  he  declared  to  be  so  imperatively  and  so  urgently  required 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  landlords’  and  the  tenants’  representatives.  His 
own  subsequent  confession  that  “  no  Government  can  settle  the 
question,”  puts  his  abortive  Land  Bill  completely  out  of  court. 

'  It  contained,  however,  at  least  one  suggestion  which,  as  the 
Conference  recognised,  may  be  found  most  useful  in  an  amicable 
settlement. 

The  landlords  nominally  favour  a  settlement  by  voluntary,  the 
tenants  by  compulsory,  sale.  But  both  are  agreed  that  to  make  the 
settlement  effective  the  sale  must  be  general.  So  once  again  the 

1  matter  narrows  itself  down  to  price.  If  the  landlords  consent  to 
general  expropriation  on  certain  terms  and  those  terms  are  accepted 
by  the  tenants  it  does  not  matter  two  straws  whether  it  is  called  a 
voluntary  or  compulsory  sale.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  the  O’Couor  Don,  who  is  regarded  as  the  brains- 
carrier  of  the  landlord  party  in  Ireland,  is  openly  in  favour  of 
compulsory  sale  at  the  instance  of  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  round  the  fixing  of  the  price  that  the  real 
diflSculty  accumulates.  There  are  three  distinct  interests  to  be 
considered — the  landlord  that  receives,  the  tenant  that  pays,  and 
the  British  Treasury  that  lends  the  purchase  money.  The  interest 
of  the  tenant  and  the  Treasury  are  so  far  identical  that  if  the 
purchase  money  be  extravagant  it  endangers  the  security  of  the 
loan. 

How  is  the  price  to  be  fixed?  To  this  question  no  definite 
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answer  is  supplied  by  the  Conference,  though  an  automatic  system  f 
is  plainly  suggested  as  distinguished  from  the  quasi- judicial  1 
method  on  which  so-called  fair  rents  are  fixed. 

It  would  be  merely  courting  failure  and  disaster  to  attempt  to  ; 
set  up  a  new  tribunal  to  fix  fair  prices  in  each  individual  case,  as 
“fair  rents ”  are  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission.  Such  a  tribunal  :l 
would  be  the  target  of  all-round  distrust  and  denunciation.  But  | 
what  is  far  more  important  such  a  method  of  settlement  would  tj 
involve  endless  confusion,  expense  and  delay.  What  is  clearly  ^ 
wanted  is  an  automatic  system  founded  on  known  averages  in  [i 
which,  given  the  data,  an  actuary  can  fix  the  price  by  a  sum  ’g 

in  simple  multiplication.  Such  a  system  would,  at  any  rate,  | 

be  rapid  and  inexpensive,  and  if  it  did  not  effect  absolute  mathe-  I 
matical  justice  in  each  case,  would  probably  come  nearer  the  mark 
than  an  elaborate,  dilatory  costly  system  of  countless  individual  *. 
adjudications.  There  would  be  this  further  advantage,  that  the  I 
methods  by  which  the  result  was  arrived  at  would  be  simple  and  |; 
clear,  and  there  would  be  no  room  for  suggestion  of  partiality  | 
or  corruption.  | 

The  basis  for  such  automatic  calculation  has  indeed  been  found  f 
by  the  Conference,  which  purports  to  fix  the  income  the  landlord 
is  to  receive,  and  the  rent  reduction  the  tenant  is  to  be  allowed. 

It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  a  price  which  will  yield  such  an 
income  to  the  landlord  even  on  a  4  per  cent,  security,  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  tenant.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
report,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Government  on  various 
grounds  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  what  the  tenant  can  afford 
to  pay  and  the  landlord  to  accept.  Such  aid  could  be  afforded 
without  any  ultimate  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

There  is,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  points  out,  in  a  passage  of  his  speech 
introducing  his  Land  Bill,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  a  vast 
sum  of  public  money  at  present  squandered  in  the  unavailing 
attempt  to  maintain  the  untenable  and  impossible  land  system, 
which  sum,  in  the  event  of  an  amicable  settlement,  would  be  set 
free  for  useful  purposes.  The  Land  Commission  costs,  as  he 
stated,  £140,000  a  year.  The  police,  maintained  mainly  to 
enforce  the  landlords’  legal  rights  and  suppress  tenants’  combina¬ 
tions,  cost  £1,360,000  a  year.  Nor  can  it  be  altogether  ignored 
in  considering  a  question  of  such  Imperial  importance,  that  a 
Royal  Commission  of  financial  experts — British  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority — have  declared  that  Ireland  was,  and  had  been  for 
half-a-century,  overtaxed  to  the  tune  of  at  least  two  millions  and 
three-quarters  a  year,  having  regard  to  her  taxable  capacity. 
Since  the  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission  new 
indirect  taxes  on  articles  of  common  consumption  have  largely 
increased  this  burden  of  over-taxation  of  Ireland. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  in  the  final  settlement  of  a  question 
of  such  difficulty  and  importance,  a  certain  liberality  may  fairly 
be  expected  from  the  Treasury.  In  the  old  days,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  his  Land  Bill,  The  Times  newspaper  decried 
the  value  of  Irish  land  as  a  security.  But  it  has  since  seen  the 
error  of  its  ways,  for  it  has  declared  the  terms  claimed  by  the 
Landlords’  Convention  and  adopted  by  the  Conference  to  be 
“practical  and  moderate.”  Mr.  Wyndham  himself  has  expressly 
confirmed  that  view.  He  has,  moreover,  in  the  speech  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  strikingly  vindicated  the  honesty 
and  punctuality  of  the  Irish  peasant  as  a  debtor  to  the  State. 
“  Land  purchase,”  he  said,  “  has  this  merit,  that  the  State  has 
incurred  no  loss  by  it,  and  is,  I  believe,  exposed  to  no  risk.  Let 
me  make  that  good.  Taking  the  Acts  of  1891  and  1896 — under 
those  Acts  more  than  30,000  purchasers  were  paying  annually 
£171,214  to  the  State.  I  have  no  case  of  bad  debts  to  offer. 
Then  let  me  take  unpunctuality.  In  Ireland,  we  know,  that 
previous  to  purchase  people  took  a  view  of  arrears  which  I  may 
properly  describe  as  liberal.  Under  these  two  Acts,  out  of  30,000 
purchasers,  there  are  in  all  Ireland  only  69  men  six  months  late, 
only  12  men  who  are  a  year  late,  and  in  all  Ireland  only  one  man 
out  of  30,000  who  is  eighteen  months  late  in  his  payments.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  we  are  £463  in  arrears  in  £171,000,  or  a 
matter  of  5s.  6d.  in  every  £100.” 

It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
proposed  by  the  Conference  might  alarm  the  British  taxpayer 
already  groaning  under  heavy  war  burdens.  It  may  be  in  such  a 
contingency  legislation  might,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be 
restricted  to  holdings  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  valuation  or  under. 
This  would  limit  the  scope  of  the  operation  by  something  like  one- 
j  half  the  amount  involved.  Tenants  of  a  larger  valuation  might 
1  be  safely  left  to  make  their  own  bargain  with  the  landlords. 

‘  I  now  come  to  what  I  regard  as  the  most  acute  and  important 
I  element  of  the  question.  Heretofore  I  have  dealt  only  with  the 
I  class  of  tenants  to  whom  a  transfer  of  their  holdings  at  a  reduced 
I  rental  would  enable,  by  the  exercise  of  judicious  skill  and  industry, 
to  “  live  and  thrive  ”  in  their  own  country.  But  there  are,  as  is 
recognised  by  the  report  of  the  Conference,  another  and  a  large 
class  for  whom  existence  on  their  present  holdings  at  any  rent, 
or  even  of  no  rent  at  all,  is  impossible.  For  them  the  only  hope 
is  the  redistribution  and  the  return  to  cultivation  of  the  great 
grazing  tracts  from  which  the  people  were  cleared  away  in  what 
is  known  in  Ireland  as  “  the  time  of  the  great  famine.”  It  was 
plainly  this  class  of  holdings  that  was  indicated  in  The  Times 
iu  its  famous  “  No  Kent  Manifesto,”  published  on  the  20th  March, 
1886,  and  founded  on  the  special  report  of  that  eminent  agn’cul- 
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tural  expert,  Sir  James  Caird,  issued  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  then  the  Tory  leader,  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
depression.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  that  report:  — 
“  If  the  present  price  of  agricultural  produce  continues  I  should 
fear  that  from  the  land  held  by  the  large  body  of  poor  farmers  in 
Ireland  any  economic  rent  has  for  the  present  disappeared.  A 
purchase  of  it  at  any  price  would,  therefore,  be  certain  loss.  How 
many  years’  purchase,  even  with  better  prospects,  would  any  sane 
capitalist  give  for  a  nominal  rental  of  three  and  a  half  millions 


were  somewhat  too  sweeping  in  their  statements,  there  certainly 
are  districts  in  Ireland,  many  and  large,  of  which  they  spoke 
no  more  than  the  truth.  The  statement  that  economic  rent  hs* 
wholly  disappeared  is  in  those  districts  even  less  than  the  truth. 
There  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be,  an  economic  rent  from 
the  patches  of  barren  land  reclaimed  from  hog  and  mountain  to 

Indeed,  Lord  de  Freyne,  one 


cultivation  by  the  tenants’  toil.  Indeed,  Lord  de  Freyne,  one 
of  the  chief  landlords  of  such  holdings,  has  candidly  confessed 
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i  that  tbe  rent  is  paid,  not  from  the  land,  but  from  tbe  wages 
earned  by  migration  to  England. 

I  How  acute  this  question  is  in  such  districts  and  bow  urgent 
I  tbe  necessity  for  settlement  is  apparent  from  a  very  remarkable 
I  report  recently  issued  by  tbe  Westport  District  Council  and  based 
I  wholly  on  tbe  official  figures  at  their  disposal.  Tbe  rural  district 
I  of  Westport  with  which  it  deals,  is  almost  tbe  poorest  district 
1  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Its 
I  population  is  37,361.  Tbe  rated  occupiers  number  5,322,  and  of 
j  those  3,041  are  rated  at  under  £4  a  year.  Of  the  residue  at 
I  least  1,600  are  but  little  removed  from  the  same  condition  of 
I  abject  and  perpetual  poverty.  Yet  the  superficial  area  of  the 
i|  district  would  allow  a  holding  of  fifty  acres  for  every  family  in 
'|  the  district.  Of  course  these  poor  people  cannot  live  on  their 
I  t  land.  They  are  carried  off  by  a  constant  succession  of  trains 
and  boats  to  labour  in  the  fields,  mines,  and  factories  of  Great 
I  Britain.  The  wages  they  earn  pay  the  rent  that  their  miserable  hold- 
I  ings  cannot  yield.  Their  life  may  be  described  in  a  sentence.  Every 
year  they  go  to  England  to  work,  and  return  to  Ireland  to  starve. 

I  Their  miserable  little  holdings — worn  out  and  of  necessity  imper¬ 
ii:  fectly  tilled — grow  year  by  year  less  capable  of  yielding  them  a 

Jbare  subsistence  of  the  coarsest  food.  Hunger  they  have  always 
with  them,  and  famine  frequently.  Still  more  fatal  to  the  hopes 
-  of  the  district  is  the  fatal  drain  of  American  emigration  which 
>  carries  off  to  America  the  young  and  active  men  and  women  in 
’  the  prime  of  life — the  pick  of  the  workers — never  to  return. 
While  the  population  is  cramped  and  starved  on  those  miserable 
holdings,  all  around  are  stretched  vast  tracts  of  land  from  which 
I  their  fathers  were  expelled,  and  from  which  they  continue  to 
■  be  excluded.  In  the  lists  which  are  published  with  the  Westport 
j  report  it  is  shown  that  66  graziers  ^re  in  possession  of  99,180 
^  1  acres,  and  13  landlords  hold  52,145  acres  more.  That  is  to  say, 

these  79  individuals  occupy  as  much  laud  as  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  37,302  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

It  is  plain  that  the  mere  transfer  to  the  tenants  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  holdings  now  in  their  occupation — no  matter  how 
moderate  the  terms  of  purchase — would  not  adequately  meet  the 
I  difficulty  indicated  here.  There  must  also  be  redistribution  of 
'  land.  This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  fully  recognised  in 
B  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the 
Conference.  They  report :  — 

^  “That  counties  wholly  or  partly  under  the  operations  of  the  Congested 
0  bi*tricta  Board,  or  other  districts  of  a  siinilai'  character  (as  defined  by  the 
^  I  Congested  Districts  Board  Acts,  and  by  section  4,  clause  1,  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
^  Purchase  Amendment  Bill  of  last  session)  will  require  separate  and 

Itteeptional  treatment  with  a  view  to  the  better  distribution  of  the  popu- 
iUtion  and  of  the  land,  as  well  as  for  the  acceleration  and  extension  of  these 
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projects  for  migration  and  enlargment  of  holdings  which  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  its  limited  powers,  has 
hitherto  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  on  an  adequate  scale.” 

THere  is  here  a  demand  for  a  lai^  increase  in  the  powers  and 
in  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  special  provision  included  in  the  report  on 
behalf  of  the  landlords  to  provide  facilities  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Board  of  the  grazing  lands  in  their  own  hands  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  holdings  of  the  adjoining  tenants.  These  vast  graz¬ 
ing  ranches  are,  for  the  most  {)art,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  landlords,  being  either  in  their  own  possession,  or  let  on  what 
is  known  as  the  eleven  months’  system.  Owing  to  the  foreign 
meat  competition,  grazing,  as  compared  with  tillage,  is  no  longer 
profitable,  and  the  landlords  would  be  well  rid  of  their  ranches 
at  a  reasonable  price.  If,  as  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  report, 
the  new  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
are  to  include  the  power  it  once  claimed  of  compulsory  purchase, 
it  should  be  able  to  make  short  work  of  the  task  of  redeeming 
a  large  proportion  of  the  tenant  farmers  from  the  condition  of 
chronic  famine  in  which  they  at  present  exist. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  unquestionably  brings  us  to  the 
very  threshold  of  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
Tenants’  and  landlords’  representatives  are  agreed.  It  remains 
only  for  the  Government,  and  above  all  for  the  Treasury,  to  give 
effect  to  their  agreement. 

I  have  already  set  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  on  this  question 
Ireland,  as  a  whole,  is  entitled  to  generous  treatment. 

The  special  claims  of  the  Irish  landlord  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  are  strongly  enforced  in  the  report.  In  my  judgment  thev 
have  been  treated  by  the  tenants’  representatives  with  a  generosity 
bordering  on  extravagance.  The  25  per  cent,  reduction  claimed 
for  the  tenants  is  the  lowest  that  could  possibly  be  accepted. 
But  it  would  pay  the  British  Government,  at  an  expenditure 
microscopic  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War,  to  end 
for  ever  the  terrible  agrarian  turmoil  in  Ireland,  by  the  recon-  j 
ciliation  of  all  classes  concerned. 

Let  the  political  future  take  care  of  itself.  Unionists  are  fond  ^ 
of  declaring  that  the  land  trouble  is  the  only  trouble  in  Ireland; ; 
that  if  the  land  question  were  settled  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  j 
would  disappear.  If  that  be  so,  they  have  all  the  stronger  reasoa . 
for  assisting  and  expediting  a  land  settlement.  Home  Ruler*,  i 
for  their  part,  are  quite  ready  to  risk  it.  In  the  concluding  word* 
of  the  report :  — 

“  An  unexampled  opportunity  is  at  the  present  moment  afforded  ^ 
Majesty’s  Government  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  classes  in  Ireland. 

M.  McD.  Bodkiu 
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Maeve,  the  great  queen,  was  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  walls  covered  with  beaten  bronze 
In  her  high  house  at  Cruachan;  the  long  hearth, 
Flickering  with  ash  and  hazel,  hut  half  showed 
Where  the  tired  horse-boys  lay  upon  the  rushes. 

Or  on  the  benches  underneath  the  walls. 

In  comfortable  sleep.  All  living  slept; 

But  that  great  queen,  who  more  than  half  the  night 
Had  paced  from  door  to  fire,  and  fire  to  door. 

Though  now  in  her  old  age,  in  her  young  age 
She  had  been  beautiful  in  that  old  way 
That’s  all  but  gone,  for  the  proud  heart  is  gone, 
And  the  fool  heart  of  the  counting-house  fears  all 
But  soft  beauty  and  indolent  desire. 

She  could  have  called  over  the  rim  of  the  world 
Whatever  woman’s  lover  had  hit  her  fancy. 

And  yet  had  been  great  bodied  and  great  limbed. 
Fashioned  to  be  the  mother  of  strong  children. 

And  she’d  had  lucky  eyes  and  a  high  heart, 

And  wisdom  that  caught  fire  like  the  dried  flax. 

At  need,  and  made  her  beautiful  and  fierce, 

Sudden  and  laughing. 

0,  unquiet  heart, 

Why  do  you  praise  another,  praising  her 
As  if  there  were  no  tale  but  your  own  tale 
Worth  knitting  to  a  measure  of  sweet  sound. 

Have  I  not  bid  you  tell  of  that  great  queen 
Who  has  been  buried  some  two  thousand  years? 

When  night  was  at  its  deepest,  a  wild  goose 
Cried  from  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  with  long  clamour 
Shook  the  ale-horns  and  shields  upon  their  hooks. 
But  the  horse-boys  slept  on,  as  though  some  power 
Had  filled  the  house  with  Druid  heaviness; 

And  wondering  who  of  the  many-changing  Sidhe 
Had  come,  as  in  old  times,  to  counsel  her, 

Maeve  walked,  yet  with  slow  footfall,  being  old. 

To  that  small  chamber  by  the  outer  gate. 

The  porter  slept,  although  he  sat  upright 
With  still  and  stony  limbs  and  open  eyes. 
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Maeve  waited,  and  when  that  ear-piercing  noise 
Broke  from  his  parted  lips,  and  broke  again, 

She  laid  a  hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders 
And  shook  him  wide  awake,  and  bid  him  saj 
Who  of  the  wandering  many-changing  ones 
Had  troubled  his  sleep.  But  all  he  had  to  say 
Was  that  the  air,  being  heavy,  and  the  dogs 
More  still  than  they  had  been  for  a  good  month, 

He  had  fallen  asleep,  and  though  he  had  dreamed  nothing, 
He  could  remember  when  he  had  had  fine  dreams. 

It  was  before  the  time  of  the  great  war 

Over  the  White-horned  Bull,  and  the  Brown  Bull. 

She  turned  away ;  he  turned  again  to  sleep. 

That  no  god  troubled  now,  and,  wondering 
What  matters  were  afoot  among  the  Sidhe, 

Maeve  walked  through  that  great  hall,  and  with  a  sigh 
Lifted  the  curtain  of  her  sleeping-room, 

Bemembering  that  she  too  had  seemed  divine 

To  many  thousand  eyes,  and  to  her  own 

One  that  the  generations  had  long  waited 

That  work  too  difiicult  for  mortal  hands 

Might  be  accomplished.  Bunching  the  curtain  up 

She  saw  her  husband,  Ailell,  sleeping  there, 

And  thought  of  days  when  he’d  had  a  straight  body. 

And  of  that  famous  Fergus,  Nessa’s  husband. 

Who  had  been  the  lover  of  her  middle  life. 

Suddenly  Ailell  spoke  out  of  his  sleep. 

And  not  with  his  own  voice,  or  a  man’s  voice, 

But  with  the  burning,  live,  unshaken  voice 
Of  those  that  it  may  be  shall  never  fade. 

He  said,  “  High  queen  of  Cruachan  and  Magh  Ai, 

A  king  of  the  Great  Plain  would  speak  with  you.” 

And  with  glad  voice  Maeve  answered  him,  “  What  king 
Of  the  far  wandering  shadows  has  come  to  me, 

As  in  the  old  days,  when  they  would  come  and  go 
About  my  threshold  to  counsel  and  to  help  ?  ” 

The  parted  lips  replied,  “  I  seek  your  help, 

For  I  am  Aengus,  and  I  am  crossed  in  love.” 

How  may  a  mortal  whose  life  gutters  out. 

Help  them  that  wander,  with  hand  clasping  hand. 

By  rivers  where  the  rain  has  never  dimmed 
Their  haughty  images  that  cannot  fade. 

For  all  their  beauty,  like  a  hollow  dream  ?  ” 
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“  I  come  from  the  undimmed  rivers  to  bid  you  call 
The  children  of  the  Maines  out  of  sleep, 

And  set  them  digging  into  Anbual’s  hill. 

We  shadows,  while  they  uproot  his  earthy  house. 

Will  overthrow  his  shadows,  and  carry  off 
Caer,  his  blue-eyed  daughter,  that  I  love. 

I  helped  your  fathers  when  they  built  these  walls. 
And  I  would  have  your  help  in  my  great  need. 

Queen  of  high  Cruachan.” 

“  I  obey  your  will 

With  speedy  feet  and  a  most  thankful  heart. 

For  you  have  been,  0  Aengus  of  the  birds. 

Our  giver  of  good  counsel  and  good  luck.” 

And  with  a  groan  as  if  the  mortal  breath 

Could  but  awaken  sadly  upon  lips 

That  happier  breath  had  moved,  her  husband  turned 

Face  downward,  tossing  in  a  troubled  sleep; 

But  Maeve,  and  not  with  a  slow,  feeble  foot. 

Came  to  the  threshold  of  the  painted  house, 

Where  her  grand-children  slept,  and  cried  aloud 

Until  the  pillared  dark  began  to  stir 

With  shouting  and  the  clang  of  unhooked  arms. 

She  told  them  of  the  many-changing  ones; 

And  all  that  night,  and  all  through  the  next  day 
To  middle  night  they  dug  into  the  hill. 

At  middle  night,  great  cats  with  silver  claws, 

Bodies  of  shadow,  and  blind  eyes  like  pearls, 

Came  up  out  of  the  hole,  and  red-eared  hounds 
With  long  white  bodies  came  out  of  the  air 
Suddenly,  and  ran  at  them  and  harried  them. 

The  Maines’  children  dropped  their  spades  and  stood 
With  quaking  joints  and  terror-stricken  faces. 

Till  Maeve  called  out,  “  These  are  but  common  men, 
The  Maines’  children  have  not  dropped  their  spades 
Because  Earth,  crazy  for  its  broken  power, 

Casts  up  a  show,  and  the  winds  answer  it 
With  holy  shadows.”  Her  high  heart  was  glad, 
And  when  the  uproar  ran  along  the  grass. 

She  followed  with  light  footfall  in  the  midst. 

Till  it  died  out  where  an  old  thorn  tree  stood. 
Friend  of  these  many  years,  you  too  have  stood 
With  equal  courage  in  that  whirling  rout, 

For  you,  although  you  have  not  her  wandering  heart 
Have  all  that  greatness,  and  not  hers  alone, 
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For  there  is  no  high  story  about  queens 
In  any  ancient  hook  but  tells  of  you, 

And  when  I’ve  heard  how  they  grew  old  and  died. 
Or  fell  into  unhappiness,  I’ve  said, 

“  She  will  grow  old,  and  die,  and  she  has  wept,”^ 
And  when  I’d  write  it  out  anew,  the  words 
Half  crazy  with  the  thought,  “  she  too  has  wept,” 
Outrun  the  measure. 


I’d  tell  of  that  great  queen. 

Who  stood  amid  a  silence  by  the  thorn 
Until  two  lovers  came  out  of  the  air 
With  bodies  made  out  of  soft  fire.  The  one 
About  whose  face  birds  wagged  their  fiery  wings 
Said,  ‘‘Aengus  and  his  sweetheart  give  their  thanks 
To  Maeve  and  to  Maeve’s  household,  owing  all 
In  owing  them  the  bride-bed  that  gives  peace.” 

Then  Maeve,  “  0,  Aengus,  master  of  all  lovers, 

A  thousand  years  ago  you  held  high  talk 
With  the  first  kings  of  many-pillared  Cruachan, 

0,  when  will  you  grow  weary  P  ” 


They  had  vanished. 

But  out  of  the  dark  air  over  her  head  there  came 
A  murmur  of  soft  words  and  meeting  lips. 

W.  B.  Teats. 
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VI. — Schooling. 

We  left  the  child  whose  development  threads  through  this  discussion 
ripe  to  begin  a  little  schooling  at  the  age  of  five.  We  have  cleared  the 
ground  since  then  of  a  great  number  of  things  that  have  got  themselves 
mixed  up  in  an  illegitimate  way  with  the  idea  of  school,  and  we  can 
DOW  take  him  on  again  through  his  ”  schooling  ’’  phases.  Let  us  begin 
by  asking  what  we  require  and  then  look  to  existing  conditions  to  see 
how  far  we  may  hope  to  get  our  requirements.  We  will  assume  the 
foundation  described  in  the  fourth  paper  has  been  well  and  truly 
laid,  that  we  have  a  number  of  other  similarly  prepared  children  avail¬ 
able  to  form  a  school,  and  that  we  have  also  teachers  of  fair  average 
intelligence,  conscience,  and  aptitude.  We  will  ask  what  can  be  done 
with  such  children  and  teachers,  and  then  we  may  ask  why  it  is  not 
universally  done. 

Even  after  our  clarifying  discussion,  in  which  we  have  shown  that 
schooling  is  only  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  major  part,  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  process,  and  in  which  we  have  distinguished  and  separated  the 
home  element  in  the  boarding  school  from  the  schooling  proper,  there 
still  remains  something  more  than  a  simple  theme  in  schooling.  After 
all  these  eliminations  we  remain  with  a  mixed  function  and  mixed 
traditions,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  look  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
this  mixture. 

The  modem  school  is  not  a  thing  that  has  evolved  from  a  simple 
germ,  by  a  mere  process  of  expansion.  It  is  the  coalescence  of  several 
things.  In  different  countries  and  periods  you  will  find  schools  taking 
over  this  function  and  throwing  out  that,  and  changing  not  only 
methods  but  professions  and  aims  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
What  has  either  been  teachable  or  has  seemed  teachable  in  human 
development  has  played  a  part  in  some  curriculum  or  other.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  there  is  class  instruction  and  an  initial  stage  in  which  the 
pupil  learns  to  read  and  write,  there  is  barely  anything  in  common. 
But  that  initial  stage  is  to  be  noted;  it  is  the  thing  the  Hebrew 
schoolboy,  the  Tamil  schoolboy,  the  Chinese  schoolboy,  and  the 
American  schoolboy  have  in  common.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
school  appears  wherever  there  is  a  written  language,  and  its  presence 
marks  a  stage  in  the  civilising  process.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out 
m  my  book  Anticipations,  the  presence  of  a  reading  and  writing  class 
of  society  and  the  existence  of  an  organised  nation  (as  distinguished 
from  a  tribe)  appear  together.  When  tribes  coalesce  into  nations 
schools  appear.  This  first  and  most  universal  function  of  the 
school  is  to  initiate  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
into  the  ampler  world,  the  more  efficient  methods,  of  the  reading  and 
writing  man.  And  with  the  disappearance  of  the  slave  and  the  mere 


labourer  from  the  modem  conception  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  state, 
there  now  come  about  an  extension  of  this  initiation  to  the  whole 
of  our  English-speaking  population.  And  in  addition  to  reading 
anH  writing  the  vernacular,  there  is  also  almost  universally  in  schools 
instruction  in  counting,  and  wherever  there  is  a  coinage,  in  the  values 
and  simpler  computation  of  coins. 

In  addition  to  the  vernacular  teaching,  one  finds  in  the  schools 
— at  any  rate  the  schools  for  males — over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  a 
second  element,  which  is  always  the  language  of  what  either  is  or  has 
been  a  higher  and  usually  a  dominant  civilisation.  Typically,  there  is 
a  low  or  imitative  vernacular  literature  or  no  literature  at  all,  and  this 
second  language  is  the  key  to  all  that  literature  involves — general  views, 
general  ideas,  science,  poetic  suggestion  and  association.  Through  this 
language  the  vernacular  citizen  escapes  from  his  parochial  and 
national  limitations  to  a  wide  commonweal  of  thought.  Such  was 
Greek  at  one  time  to  the  Roman,  such  was  Latin  to  the  Bohemian,  the 
German,  the  Englishman  or  the  Spaniard  of  the  middle  ages,  and  such 
it  is  to-day  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  such  is  Arabic  to  the  Malay, 
written  Chinese  to  the  Cantonese  or  the  Corean,  and  English  to  the 
Zulu  or  the  Egyptian.  In  Germany  and  France,  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  a  still  lesser  degree  in  the  United  States,  we  find, 
however,  an  anomalous  condition  of  things.  In  each  of  these  countries 
civilisation  has  long  since  passed  into  an  unprecedented  phase,  and 
each  of  these  countries  has  long  since  developed  a  great  living  mass  of 
literature  in  which  its  new  problems  are,  at  any  rate,  approached. 
There  is  scarcely  a  work  left  in  Latin  or  Greek  that  has  not  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  and  assimilated  and  more  or  less  completely  superseded  by 
English,  French,  and  German  works ;  but  the  schoolmaster,  heedless  of 
these  things,  still  arrests  the  pupil  at  the  old  portal,  fumbles  with  the 
keys,  and  partially  opens  the  door  into  a  ransacked  treasure  chamber.* 
The  language  of  literatiire  and  of  civilised  ideas  is,  for  the  English- 
speaking  world  to-day,  English — not  the  weak,  spoken  dialect  of  each 
class  and  locality,  but  the  rich  and  splendid  language  in  which  and 
with  which  our  literature  and  philosophy  grow.  That,  however,  is  by 
the  way.  Our  point  at  present  is  that  the  exhaustive  teaching  of  a 
language  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  key  to  culture  is  a  second  function 
in  the  school. 

We  find  in  a  broad  survey  of  schools  in  general  that  there  has 
also  been  a  disposition  to  develop  a  special  training  in  thought  and 
expression  either  in  the  mother  tongue  (as  in  the  Roman  schools  of 
Latin  oratory),  or  in  the  culture  tongue  (as  in  Roman  schools  of  Greek 
oratory),  and  we  find  the  same  element  in  the  mediaeval  trivium. 
Quintilian’s  conception  of  education,  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
oratory.  This  aspect  of  school  work  was  the  traditional  and  logical 
development  of  the  culture  language  teaching.  •But  as  in  Europe  the 
culture  language  has  ceased  to  be  really  a  culture  language  but  merely 
a  reasonless  survival,  and  its  teaching  has  degenerated  more  and  more 

(1)  How  partial  the  opening  is,  the  reader  may  learn  moat  convincingly  from  an 
entertaining  and  atimnlating  little  book  by  Mr.  G.  Q.  Coulton,  “  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Needs.” 
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into  elaborate  formalities  supposed  to  have  in  some  mystical  way  “  high 
educational  value,”  and  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  men  unable 
either  to  write  or  speak  the  culture  language  with  any  freedom  or 
vigour,  this  crown  of  cultivated  expression  has  become  more  and  more 
inaccessible.  It  is  too  manifestly  stupid — even  for  our  public  school¬ 
masters — to  think  of  carrying  the  "  classical  grind  ”  to  that  pitch, 
and  in  fact  they  carry  no  part  of  the  education  to  that  pitch. 
There  is  no  deliberate  and  professed  training  at  all  in  logical  thought — 
except  for  the  use  of  Euclid’s  Elements  to  that  end — nor  in  expression 
in  any  language  at  all,  in  the  great  mass  of  modem  schools.  This  is  a 
very  notable  point  about  the  schools  of  the  present  period. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  schools  of  the  modem  period  have 
developed  masses  of  instmction  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  past.  The  school  has  reached  downward  smd  taken  over, 
systematised,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think,  improved  that  preliminary 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  observation  that  was  once  left  to  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  among  its  playmates  and  at  home. 
The  kindergarten  department  of  a  school  is  a  thing  added  to  the  old 
conception  of  schooling,  a  conversion  of  the  all  too  ample  school  hours 
to  complete  and  rectify  the  work  of  the  home,  to  make  sure  of  the 
foundation  of  sense  impressions  and  elementary  capabilities  upon  which 
the  edifice  of  schooling  is  to  rise.  In  America  it  has  grown,  as  a  wild 
flower  transferred  to  the  unaccustomed  richness  of  garden  soil  will 
sometimes  do,  rankly  and  in  relation  to  the  more  essential  schooling, 
aggressively,  and  become  a  highly  vigorous  and  picturesque  weed.  One 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Froebel’s  original  thought  was  rather  of  the 
mother  than  of  the  schoolmistress,  a  fact  the  kindergarten  invaders  of 
the  school  find  it  convenient  to  forget.  I  believe  we  shall  be  carrying 
out  his  intentions  as  well  as  the  manifest  dictates  of  commonsense  if 
we  do  all  in  our  power  by  means  of  simply  and  clearly  written  books 
for  nurses  and  mothers  to  shift  very  much  of  the  kindergarten  back  to 
home  and  playroom  and  out  of  the  school  altogether.  Correlated  with 
this  development,  there  has  been  a  very  great  g^wth  in  our  schools  of 
what  is  called  manual  training  and  of  the  teaching  of  drawing. 
Neither  of  these  subjects  entered  into  the  school  idea  of  any  former 
period,  so  far  as  my  not  very  extensive  knowledge  of  educational 
history  goes. 

Modem,  too,  is  the  development  of  efficient  mathematical  teaching; 
so  modem  that  for  too  many  schools  it  is  still  a  thing  of  to-morrow. 
The  arithmetic  (without  Arabic  numerals,  be  it  remembered)  and  the 
geometry  of  the  mediaeval  quadrivium  were  astonishingly  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  instmments  in  comparison  with  the  apparatus  of  modem 
mathematical  method.  And  while  the  mathematical  subjects  of  the 
quadrivium  were  taught  as  science  and  for  their  own  sakes,  the  new 
mathematics  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  language,  affording  a  means  of 
thought  about  form  and  quantity  and  a  means  of  expression,  more 
exact,  compact,  and  ready  than  ordinary  language.  The  great  body  of 
physical  science,  a  great  deal  of  the  essential  fact  of  financial  science, 
and  endless  social  and  political  problems  are  only  accessible  and  only 
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thinkable  to  those  who  have  had  a  sound  training  in  mathematical 
analTsis,  and  the  time  may  not  be  very  remote  when  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  for  complete  initiation  as  an  efficient  citizen  of  one  of  the 
new  gpreat  complex  world-wide  states  that  are  now  developing,  it  is  as 
necessary  to  be  able  to  compute,  to  think  in  averages  and  maxima  and 
minima,  as  it  is  now  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  This  development 
of  mathematical  teaching  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  necessity  that  is 
bringing  the  teaching  of  drawing  into  schools,  the  necessity  that  is  so 
widely,  if  not  always  very  intelligently  perceived,  of  clearheadedness 
about  quantity,  relative  quantity,  and  form,  that  our  highly  mechanical, 
widely  extended,  and  still  rapidly  extending  environments  involve. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry  were  taught  in  the  medieval  school  as 
sciences,  in  addition  the  quadrivium  involved  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  now  that  the  necessary  fertilising  inundation  of  our  general 
education  by  the  classical  languages  and  their  literatures  subsides, 
science  of  a  new  sort  reappears  in  our  schools.  I  must  confess 
that  a  lot  of  the  science  teaching  that  appears  in  schools  nowada3r8 
impresses  me  as  being  a  very  undesirable  encumbrance  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  The  schoolman’s  science  came  after  the  training  in  language 
and  expression,  late  in  the  educational  scheme,  and  it  aimed,  it  pre¬ 
tended — whatever  its  final  effect  was — to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
mind  by  a  noble  and  spacious  sort  of  knowledge.  But  the  science  of 
the  modem  school  pretends  merely  to  be  a  teaching  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge;  the  vistas,  the  tremendous  implications  of  modem  science  are 
conscientiously  disregarded,  and  it  is  in  effect  too  often  no  more  than  a 
diversion  of  school  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  imperfectly  analysed 
misstatements  about  entrails,  elements,  and  electricity,  with  a  view — 
a  quite  unjustifiable  view — to  immediate  profitable  hygienic  and  com¬ 
mercial  application.  .  .  .  Whether  there  is  any  educational  value  in  the 
school  teaching  of  science  we  may  discuss  later.  For  the  present  we 
may  note  it  simply  as  a  revived  and  developing  element. 

On  the  other  hand  while  these  things  expand  in  the  modem  school 
there  are  declining  elements,  once  in  older  schemes  of  scholastic  work 
much  more  evident.  In  the  culture  of  the  mediaeval  knight  for  example, 
and  of  the  eighteenth  century  young  lady,  elegant  accomplishments, 
taught  disconnected  from  the  general  educational  scheme  and  for 
themselves,  played  a  large  part.  The  eighteenth  century  young  lady 
was  taught  dancing,  deportment,  several  instruments  of  miuic,  how  to 
pretend  to  sketch,  how  to  pretend  to  know  Italian,  and  so  on.  The 
dancing  still  survives — a  comical  mitigation  of  high  school  austerities 
— and  there  is  also  a  considerable  intermption  of  school  work  achieved 
by  the  music  master.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  would  say  with 
certainty  has  no  business  whatever  in  schools,  it  is  piano  teaching. 
The  elementary  jxistification  of  the  school  is  its  organisation  for  class 
teaching  and  work  in  unison,  and  there  is  probably  no  subject  of 
instmction  that  requires  individual  tuition  quite  so  imperatively  as 
piano  playing;  there  is  no  subject  so  disadvantageously  introduced 
where  children  are  gathered  together.  But  to  every  preparatory  and 
gills’  school  in  England — I  do  not  know  if  the  same  thing  happens  in 
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America — the  miuic  master  comes  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  with  a  fine 
disregard  of  the  elementary  necessities  of  teaching,  children  are  called 
one  by  one,  out  of  whatever  class  they  happen  to  be  attending,  to  have 
their  music  lesson.  Either  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  class  must  mark 
time  at  some  unnecessary  exercise  until  the  missing  member  returns,  or 
one  child  must  miss  some  stage,  some  explanation  that  will  involve  a 
weakness,  a  lameness  for  the  rest  of  the  course  of  instruction.  .  .  .  Not 
only  is  the  actual  music  lesson  a  nuisance  in  this  way,  but  all  day  the 
school  air  is  loaded  with  the  oppressing  tinkling  of  racked  and  rackety 
pianos.  Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  real  value 
the  English  school  proprietor  sets  on  school  teaching  than  this  easy 
admission  of  the  music  master  to  hack  and  riddle  the  curriculum  into 
disconnected  rags.^  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  piano  work,  the  special  teach¬ 
ing  of  elegant  accomplishments  seems  just  at  present  on  the  wane. 
And  on  the  whole  I  think  what  one  might  call  useful  or  catchpenny 
accomplishments  are  also  passing  their  zenith — shorthand  lessons,  book¬ 
keeping  lessons,  and  such  like  impostures  upon  parental  credulity. 

There  is,  however,  a  thing  that  was  once  done  in  schools  as  a  con¬ 
venient  accomplishment  and  which  has — with  that  increase  in  com¬ 
munication  which  is  the  salient  material  fact  of  the  nineteenth 
century — developed  in  Western  Europe  to  the  dimensions  of  a  political 
necessity,  and  that  is  the  teaching  of  one  or  more  modem  foreign 
languages.  The  language  teaching  of  all  previous  periods  has  been 
done  with  a  view  to  culture,  artistic,  as  in  the  case  of  Elizabethan 
Italian,  or  intellectual  as  with  English  Latin.  But  the  language 
teaching  of  to-day  is  deliberately,  almost  conscientiously,  not  for 
culture.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  very  painful  and  shocking  thought 
indeed  to  an  English  parent  to  think  that  French  was  taught  in  school 
with  a  view  to  reading  French  books.  It  is  taught  as  a  vulgar  neces¬ 
sity  for  purposes  of  vulgar  communication.  The  stirring  together  of 
the  populations  that  is  going  on,  the  fashion  and  facilities  for  travel, 

(1)  Piano  playing  as  an  accomplishment  is  a  nuisance  and  encumbrance  to  the 
school  course,  a  specialisation  that  surely  lies  within  the  private  Home  province. 
To  learn  to  play  the  piano  properly  demands  such  an  amount  of  time  and  toil  that  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  include  it  in  the  educational  scheme  of  the  honourable 
citizens  of  the  coming  world  state.  To  half  learn  it,  to  half  learn  anything,  is  a  train¬ 
ing  in  failure.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  different  sort  of  music  teaching  altogether — 
a  teaching  that  would  aim,  not  at  instrumentalisation,  but  at  intelligent  appreciation 
— might  find  a  place  in  a  complete  educational  scheme.  The  general  ignorance  that 
pervades,  and  in  part  inspires  these  papers,  does,  in  the  matter  of  music,  become 
special,  profound,  and  distinguished.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  what  the  culti¬ 
vated  man  or  woman  requires  is  the  ability  to  read  a  score  intelligently  rather  than  to 
play  it — to  distinguish  the  threads,  the  values,  of  a  musical  composition,  to  have  a 
quickened  ear  rather  than  a  disciplined  hand.  1  owe  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas,  the  suggestion  that  the  piano  is  altogether  too  exacting  an  instrument  to 
use  as  the  practical  vehicle  for  such  instruction,  and  that  something  simpler  and 
cheaper — after  the  fashion  of  the  old  spinet — is  required.  Possibly  sonte  day  a 
teacher  of  genius  will  devise  and  embody  in  a  book  a  course  of  class  lessons, 
sustained  by  simple  practice  and  written  work,  that  would  attain  this  end.  But, 
indeed,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  music  is  the  most  detached  and  the  purest  of 
arts,  the  most  accessory  of  attaimnents. 
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the  production  of  the  radii  from  the  trading  foci,  are  rapidly  making  a 
commonplace  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  a  necessity  to 
the  merchant  and  tradesman,  and  the  ever  more  extensive  travelling 
class.  So  that  so  far  as  Europe  goes  one  may  very  well  regard  this 
modem  modem  language  teaching  as — with  the  modem  mathematics 
— an  extension  of  the  trivium,  of  the  apparatus,  that  is,  of  thought  and 
expression.^  It  is  an  extension  and  a  very  doubtful  improvement.  It 
is  a  modem  necessity,  a  rather  irksome  necessity,  of  little  or  no  essential 
educational  value,  an  unavoidable  duty  the  school  will  have  to  perform.* 
There  are  two  subjects  in  the  modem  English  school  that  stand  by 
themselves  and  in  contrast  with  anything  one  finds  in  the  records  of 
ancient  and  oriental  schools,  as  a  very  integral  part  of  what  is  regarded 
as  our  elementary  general  education.  They  are  of  very  doubtful  value 
in  training  the  mind,  and  most  of  the  matter  taught  is  totally  forgotten 
in  adult  life.  These  are  history  and  geography.  These  two  subjects 
constitute,  with  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  the  four  obligatory 
subjects  for  the  very  lowest  grade  of  the  London  College  of  Preceptors’ 
examinations,  for  example.  The  examination  papers  of  this  body  reveal 
the  history  as  an  affair  of  dated  events,  a  record  of  certain  wars  and 
battles,  and  legislative  and  social  matters  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
child’s  experience  and  imagination.  Scholastic  history  ends  at  1700 
or  1800,  always  long  before  it  throws  the  faintest  light  upon  modem 
political  or  social  conditions.  The  geography  is,  for  the  most  part, 
topography,  with  a  smattering  of  quantitative  facts,  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains,  for  example,  populations  of  countries,  and  lists  of  obsolete  manu¬ 
factures  and  obsolete  trade  conditions.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  run  through  the  text-books  of  these  subjects  gathered 
together  for  example  in  the  library  of  the  London  Teachers’  Guild,  will 
find  that  the  history  is  generally  taught  without  maps,  pictures,  decent 
descriptive  passages,  or  anything  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  an  arid 
misuse  of  memory;  and  the  highest  levels  to  which  ordinary  school 
geography  has  attained  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  books  of  the  late 
Professor  Meiklejohn.*  These  two  subjects  are  essentially  “  informa¬ 
tion"  subjects.  They  differ  in  prestige  rather  than  in  educational 
quality  from  school  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  marks  the  beginning  of  that  great  accumulation  of  mere 
knowledge  which  is  so  distinctive  of  this  present  civilisation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  minor  subjects,  but  this  revision  will  at 
least  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and  chief  varieties  of  school  work 
Out  of  some  such  miscellany  it  is  that  in  most  cases  the  student  passes 
to  specialisation,  to  a  differwt  and  narrower  process  which  aims  at  a 

(1)  In  the  United  States  tho'e  is  less  sense  of  urgency  about  modem  languages, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  American  may  wake  up  to  the  need  of  Spanish  in  his 
educational  schemes. 

(2)  In  one  way  the  foreign  language  may  be  made  educationally  very  useful,  and 
that  is  as  an  exercise  in  writing  translations  in  good  English. 

(3)  There  exists  a  Geographical  Association  for  improvement  in  this  matter. 
Messrs.  Mackinder,  Herbertson,  and  others,  have  shown  us  what  may  be  dcnte  in 
bending  this  subject  into  a  really  educational  shape,  but  with  all  that  one  may  still 
dispute  the  claim  of  history  and  geography  to  their  present  importance. 
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specific  end,  to  the  course  of  the  College.  In  some  cases  this  specialised 
course  may  be  correlated  with  a  real  and  present  practice,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  musical,  medical,  and  legal  faculties  of  our  universities;  it 
may  be  correlated  with  obsolete  needs  and  practices  and  regardless  of 
modem  requirements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  student  of  divinity  who 
takes  his  orders  and  comes  into  a  world  full  of  the  ironical  silences  that 
follow  great  controversies,  nakedly  ignorant  of  geology,  biology, 
psychology,  and  modem  biblical  criticism;  or  it  may  have  no  definite 
relation  to  special  needs,  and  it  may  profess  to  be  an  upward  pro¬ 
longation  of  schooling  towards  a  sort  of  general  wisdom  and  culture, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  British  “  Arts  ”  degrees.  The  ordinary  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  London  B.A.  has  a  useless  smattering  of  Greek,  he 
cannot  read  Latin  with  any  comfort,  much  less  write  or  speak  that 
tongue;  he  knows  a  few  unedifying  facts  round  and  about  the  classical 
literatures,  he  cannot  speak  or  read  French  with  any  comfort;  he  has 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  insufficient  to  write  it 
clearly,  and  none  of  German,  he  has  a  queer  old-fashioned  and  quite 
useless  knowledge  of  certain  rudimentary  sections  of  mathematics,  and 
an  odd  little  bite  out  of  histoiy.  He  knows  practically  nothing  of  the 
world  of  thought  embodied  in  English  literature,  and  absolutely 
nothing  of  contemporary  thought:  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  modem 
political  or  social  science,  if  he  know  anything  of  evolutionary  science 
and  heredity  it  is  probably  matter  picked  up  in  a  casual  way  from  the 
magazines,  and  art  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Still,  the  inapplicability 
of  his  higher  education  to  any  professional  or  practical  need  in  the 
world  is  sufficiently  obvious,  it  seems,  to  justify  the  claim  that  it  has 
put  him  on  a  footing  of  thought  and  culture  above  the  level  of  a  shop¬ 
man.  It  is  either  that  or  nothing.  And  without  deciding  between 
these  alternatives,  we  may  note  here  that  the  conception  of  a  general 
upward  prolongation  of  schooling  beyond  adolescence,  as  distinguished 
from  a  specific  upward  prolongation  into  professional  training,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the  school  and  college  scheme  in 
the  modem  state. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  utilise  the  gathering  together 
of  children  in  schools  for  purposes  irrelevant  to  schooling  proper,  but  of 
some  real  or  fancied  benefit.  Wherever  there  is  a  priestly  religion,  the 
lower  type  of  religious  fanatic  will  always  look  to  the  schools  as  a 
means  of  doctrinal  dissemination;  will  always  be  seeking  to  replace 
efficiency  by  orthodoxy  upon  staff  and  management;  and,  with  an 
unconquerable  uncompromising  persistency,  will  seek  perpetually  either 
to  misconduct  or  undermine ;  and  the  struggle  to  get  him  out  and  keep 
him  out  of  the  school,  and  to  hold  the  school  against  him,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  thankless  of  New  Republican  duties.  I  have, 
however,  already  adduced  reasons  that  I  think  should  appeal  to  every 
religious  mind,  for  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  school  work. 
The  school  gathering  also  affords  opportunity  for  training  in  simple 
unifying  political  conceptions;  the  salutation  of  the  flag,  for  example, 
or  of  the  idealised  effigies  of  King  and  Queen.  The  quality  of  these 
conceptions  we  shall  discuss  later.  The  school  also  gives  scope  for 
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physical  training  and  athletic  exercises  that  are,  under  the  crowded 
conditions  of  a  modem  town,  almost  impossible  except  by  its  interven¬ 
tion.  And  it  would  be  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  raising  the 
military  efficiency  of  a  country,  and  an  excellent  thing  for  the  moral 
tone  and  public  order  of  a  people,  to  impose  upon  the  school  gathering 
half  an  hour  a  day  of  vigorous  military  drill.  The  school,  too,  might 
very  easily  be  linked  more  closely  than  it  is  at  present  with  the  public 
library,  and  made  a  means  of  book  distribution;  and  its  corridors  may 
easily  be  utilised  as  a  loan  picture  gallery,  in  which  good  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  fine  pictures  might  bring  the  silent  influence  of  the  artist  mind 
to  bear.  But  all  these  things  are  secondary  applications  of  the  school 
gathering;  at  their  best  they  are  not  conducted  by  the  school  teacher 
at  all,  and  1  remark  upon  them  here  merely  to  avoid  any  confusion 
their  omission  might  occasion. 

Now  if  we  dip  into  this  miscellany  of  things  that  figure  and  have 
figured  in  schools,  if  we  turn  them  over  and  look  at  them,  and  seek  to 
generalise  about  them,  we  shall  begin  to  see  that  the  most  persistently 
present,  and  the  living  reality  of  it  all,  is  this :  to  expand,  to  add  to  and 
organise  and  supplement  that  apparatus  of  understanding  and  ex¬ 
pression  the  savage  possesses  in  colloquial  speech.  The  pressing 
business  of  the  school  is  to  widen  the  range  of  intercourse.'^  It  is  only 
secondarily — so  far  as  schooling  goes — or,  at  any  rate,  subsequently, 
that  the  idea  of  shaping,  or,  at  least,  helping  to  shape,  the  expanded 
natural  man  into  a  citizen,  comes  in.  It  is  only  as  a  subordinate  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  school  is  a  vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of  facts.  The  facts 
come  into  the  school  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  in  relation  to  inter¬ 
course.  It  is  only  upon  a  common  foundation  of  general  knowledge 
that  the  initiated  citizens  of  an  educated  community  will  be  able  to 
communicate  freely  together.  With  the  net  of  this  phrase,  “  widening 
the  range  of  intercourse,”  I  think  it  is  possible  to  gather  together  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  deliberate  purpose  of  schooling.  Nothing  that 
remains  outside  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  of  any  importance  in 
the  small  scale  sketch  of  human  development  we  are  now  making. 

If  we  take  this  and  hold  to  it  as  a  guide,  and  explore  a  scheme 
of  school  work,  in  the  direction  it  takes  us,  we  shall  find  it  shaping 
itself  (for  an  English-speaking  citizen)  something  after  this  fashion :  — 

A.  Direct  means  of  understanding  and  expression. 

1.  Reading. 

(1)  This  way  of  putting  it  may  jar  a  little  upon  the  more  or  less  explicit  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  many  readers,  who  are  in  reality  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  thought 
of  this  paper.  They  will  have  decided  that  the  school  work  is  to  “  train  the  mind,” 
to  “  teach  the  pupil  to  think,”  or  upon  some  similar  phrase.  But  I  venture  to  think 
that  most  of  these  phrases  are  at  once  too  wide  and  too  narrow.  They  are  too  wide 
because  they  ignore  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  and  the  extra-scholastic 
forces  of  mind  training,  and  they  are  too  narrow  because  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  progress  far  with  our  thoughts  unless  we  throw  them  out  into  objective 
existence  by  means  cf  wcrds,  diagrams,  models,  trial  essays.  Even  if  we  do  not 
talk  to  others  we  must,  silently  or  vocally  or  visibly,  talk  to  ourselves  at  least  to 
get  on.  To  acquire  the  means  of  intercourse  is  to  learn  to  think,  so  far  as  learning 
goes  in  the  matter. 
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2.  Writing. 

3.  Pronouncing  English  correctly. 

Which  studies  will  expand  into 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  English  as  a  culture  language,  its 

origin,  development,  and  vocabulary,  and 

5.  A  sound  training  in  English  prose  composition  and 

versification. 

And  in  addition 

6.  Just  as  much  of  mathematics  as  one  can  get  in. 

7.  Drawing  and  painting,  not  as  “  art  ”  but  to  train  and 

develop  the  appreciation  of  form  and  colour  and  as  a 

collateral  means  of  expression. 

8.  Music  [perhaps]  to  the  same  end. 

B.  To  speak  the  ordinary  speech,  read  with  fair  intelligence, 
and  write  in  a  passably  intelligible  manner  the  foreign 
language  or  languages,  the  social,  political,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  necessities  of  the  time  require. 

And  C.  A  division  arising  out  of  A  and  expanding  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  school  course  to  continue  and  replace  A  : 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  (and  of  the  art  of 
acquiring  further  knowledge  from  books  and  facts) 
necessary  to  participate  in  contemporary  thought  and 
life. 

Now  this  project  is  at  once  more  modest  in  form  and  more  ambitious 
in  substance  than  almost  any  school  scheme  or  prospectus  the  reader 
is  likely  to  encounter.  Let  us  (on  the  assumption  of  our  opening  para¬ 
graph)  inquire  what  is  needed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  So  far  as 
1  and  2  in  this  table  go,  we  have  to  recognise  that  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  elementary  schools  in  England  introduced  a  spirit  of 
endeavour  into  teaching,  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  art  of 
education.  Beading  and  writing  are  taught  somehow  or  other  to  most 
people  nowadays,  they  are  frequently  taught  quickly  and  well, 
especially  well,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  raw  material,  in  many  urban 
Board  Schools  in  England,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  here  but  to 
inquire  if  anything  can  be  done  to  make  this  teaching,  which  is  so 
exceptional  in  attaining  its  goal,  still  quicker  and  easier,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  average  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  best.  We  have  already 
suggested  as  the  work  of  an  imaginary  English  Language  Society,  how 
much  might  be  done  in  providing  everywhere,  cheaply  and  unavoid¬ 
ably,  the  best  possible  reading  books,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  copy-books  for  writing  might  also  be  pressed  upward  by  similar 
methods.  In  addition,  we  have  to  consider — what  is  to  me  a  most 
uncongenial  subject — the  possible  rationalisation  of  English  spelling. 
I  will  frankly  confess  I  know  English  as  much  by  sight  as  by  sound, 
and  that  any  extensive  or  striking  alteration,  indeed  that  almost  any 
alteration,  in  the  printed  appearance  of  English,  worries  me  extremely. 
Even  such  little  things  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  weakness  for  print¬ 
ing  “  I’ve  ”  as  “  Ive,”  and  the  American  "  favor,”  “  thro,”  and 
“  catalog  ”  catch  at  my  attention  as  it  travels  along  the  lane  of  meaning. 
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like  trailing  briars.  But  I  have  to  admit  this  habit  of  the  old  spelling, 
which  I  am  sure  most  people  over  four-and-twenty  share  with  me,  will 
trouble  neither  me  nor  any  one  else  who  reads  hooks  now,  in  the  year 
1990.  I  have  to  admit  that  the  thing  is  an  accident  of  my  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  a  certain  way,  and  I  am 
concerned  with  the  thing  said  and  not  with  the  vehicle,  and  so  it  is 
that  it  distresses  me  when  the  medium  behaves  in  an  unusual  way  and 
distracts  my  attention  from  the  thing  it  conveys.  But  if  it  is  true — 
and  I  think  it  must  be  true — that  the  extremely  arbitrary  spelling  of 
English — and  more  especially  of  the  more  familiar  English  words — 
greatly  increases  the  trouble  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  I  do  not 
think  the  mental  comfort  of  one  or  two  generations  of  grown-up  people 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  economy  in  the 
educational  process.  I  believe  even  that  such  a  reader  as  I  might  come 
to  be  very  easy  in  the  new  way.  But  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
widely,  simultaneously,  all  over  the  English-speaking  community,  and 
after  the  fullest  consideration.  The  local  “  spelling  reform  ”  of  a  few 
half-educated  faddists  here  and  there,  helps  not  at  all,  is  a  mere 
nuisance.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  worked  out  in  a  scientific  way  by  the 
students  of  phonetics;  they  must  have  a  complete  alphabet  settled  for 
good,  a  dictionary  ready,  reading  books  well  tested,  the  whole  system 
polished  and  near  perfection  before  the  thing  passes  out  of  the 
specialists’  hands.  The  really  practical  spelling  reformer  will  devote 
his  guineas  to  endowing  chairs  of  phonetics  and  supporting  publication 
in  phonetic  science,  and  his  time  to  study  and  open-minded  discussion. 
Such  organisations  as  the  Association  Phonetique  Internationale,  may 
be  instanced.  Systems  concocted  in  a  hurry,  in  a  half-commercial  or 
wholly  commercial  and  in  a  wholly  presumptuous  manner,  pushed  like 
religious  panaceas  and  advertised  like  soap — Pitman’s  System, 
Barnum’s  System,  Quackbosh  the  Gifted  Postman’s  System,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — do  nothing  but  vulgarise,  discredit,  and  retard 
this  work. 

Before  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  can  be  established  it  is  advisable 
that  a  standard  pronunciation  of  English  should  exist.  With  that 
question  also  these  papers  have  already  dealt.  But  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  I  would  repeat  here  the  astonishment  that  has  grown  upon 
me  as  I  have  given  my  mind  to  these  things,  that,  save  for  local 
exceptions,  there  should  be  no  pressure  even  upon  those  who  desire  to 
become  teachers  in  our  schools  or  preachers  in  our  pulpits,  to  attain  a 
qualifying  minimum  of  correct  pronunciation. 

Now  directly  we  pass  beyond  these  first  three  elementary  matters, 
reading,  writing,  and  pronunciation,  and  come  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
items  of  our  scheme,  to  the  complete  mastery  of  English  that  is,  we 
come  upon  a  difficulty  that  is  all  too  completely  disregarded  in  educa¬ 
tional  discussions — always  by  those  who  have  had  no  real  scholastic 
experience,  and  often  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  for  a  political  speaker  or  a  city  magnate  or  a  military 
reformer  or  an  irresponsible  writer,  to  proclaim  that  the  schoolmaster 
mxist  mend  his  ways  forthwith,  give  up  this  pointless  Latin  of  his  and 
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teach  his  pupils  the  English  language  "thoroughly" — with  much 
emphasis  on  the  “thoroughly,”  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  obey  our  magnificent  directions.  For  the  plain,  simple, 
insurmountable  fact  is  this,  that  no  one  knows  how  to  teach  English  as 
in  our  vague  way  we  critics  imagine  it  taught ;  that  no  working  school¬ 
master  alive  can  possibly  give  the  thing  the  concentrated  attention, 
the  experimental  years  necessary  for  its  development,  and  that  it  is 
worth  nobody’s  while,  and  that  (except  in  a  vein  of  exalted  self-sacri¬ 
fice)  it  will  probably  not  be  worth  any  one’s  while,  to  do  so  for  many 
years  unless  some  New  Republicans  conspire  to  make  it  so.  'The  teaching 
of  English  requires  its  Sturm,  its  energetic  modem  renascence  school¬ 
masters,  its  set  of  school  books,  its  branches  and  grades,  before  it  can 
become  a  discipline,  even  to  compare  with  the  only  subject  taught  with 
any  shadow  of  orderly  progressive  thoroughness  in  secondary  schools, 
namely,  Latin.  At  present  our  method  in  English  is  a  foolish  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Latin  method ;  we  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  teaching 
children  classificatory  bosh  about  the  six  sorts  of  Nominative  Case,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  time  teaching  them  the  “  derivation  ”  of  words  they  do 
not  understand,  glance  shyly  at  Anglo-Saxon  and  at  Grimm’s  Law,  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  specific  reminiscence  of  the  Latin  method  called  parsing, 
supplement  with  a  more  modem  development  called  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  give  a  course  of  exercises  in  paraphrasing  (for  the  most  part 
the  conversion  of  good  English  into  bad),  and  wind  up  with  lessons  in 
“Composition”  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Essays  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  teacher  noses  blindly  through  the  product  for  false 
concords,  prepositions  at  the  end  of  sentences,  and,  if  a  person  of 
peculiarly  fine  literary  quality,  for  the  word  “  reliable  ”  and  the  split 
infinitive.  These  various  exercises  are  so  little  parts  of  an  articulate 
whole  that  they  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  order  and  any  relative 
quantity.  And  in  the  result,  if  some  pupil  should,  by  a  happy  knack 
of  apprehension,  win  through  this  confusion  to  a  sense  of  literary 
quality,  to  the  enterprise  of  even  trying  to  write,  the  thing  is  so 
rare  and  wonderful  that  almost  inevitably  he  or  she,  in  a  fine  out¬ 
burst  of  discovered  genius,  takes  to  the  literary  life.  For  the  rest, 
they  will  understand  nothing  but  the  flattest  prose;  they  will  be 
deaf  to  everything  but  the  crudest  meanings ;  they  will  be  the  easy  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  boom,  and  terribly  shy  of  a  pen.  They  will  revere  the  dead 
Great  and  respect  the  new  Academic,  read  the  living  quack,  miss  and 
neglect  the  living  promise,  and  become  just  a  fresh  volume  of  that 
atmosphere  of  azote,  in  which  our  literature  stifles.  .  .  . 

Now  the  schoolmaster  is  not  to  blame  for  this  any  more  than  he  is 
to  blame  for  sticking  to  Latin.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  school¬ 
masters  and  schoolmistresses,  whose  lives  are  encumbered  with  a 
voluminous  wulm  of  low  grade  mental  toil  and  worries  and  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  responsibilities,  to  find  the  energy  and  mental  free¬ 
dom  necessary  to  make  any  vital  changes  in  the  methods  that  text-books, 
traditions,  and  examinations  force  upon  them,  than  it  is  for  a  general 
medical  practitioner  to  invent  and  make  out  of  the  native  ore  the 
steel  implements  some  operation  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  practice 
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may  demand.  If  they  are  made,  and  accessible  by  purchase  and  not  too 
expensive,  he  will  get  them ;  if  they  are  not  he  will  have  to  fumble  along 
with  the  next  best  thing;  and  if  nothing  that  is  any  good  can  be  got 
then  there  is  nothing  for  it,  though  he  be  the  noblest  character,  the 
finest  intelligence  that  ever  lived  behind  a  brass  plate,  but  either  to 
shirk  that  operation  altogether  or  to  run  the  chance  of  making  a 
disastrous  mess  of  it. 

Scolding  the  schoolmaster,  gibing  at  the  schoolmaster,  guying,  afflict¬ 
ing  and  exasperating  the  schoolmaster  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  an 
amusement  so  entirely  congenial  to  my  temperament  that  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  propose  to  abandon  it,  it  is  a  devil  I  have  and  1  admit  it, 
he  insults  schoolmasters  and  bishops  in  particular,  and  I  do  not  cast 
him  out,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  most  earnestly  insist  that 
all  that  sort  of  thing  does  nothing  whatever  to  advance  edu¬ 
cation,  that  it  is  a  mere  outbreak  of  personal  grace  notes  so 
far  as  this  discussion  goes.  The  real  practical  needs  in  the  matter  are 
a  properly  worked-out  method,  a  proper  set  of  school  books,  and  then  a 
progressive  alteration  of  examinations  in  English,  to  render  that 
method  and  that  set  of  school  books  imperative.  These  are  needs 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  can  do  amazingly  little  to  satisfy. 
Of  course,  when  these  things  are  ready  and  the  pressure  to  enforce 
them  begins  to  tell  on  the  schools,  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
having  that  almost  instinctive  dread  of  any  sort  of  change  that  all 
hard-worked  and  rather  worried  people  acquire,  will  obstruct  and  have 
to  be  reckoned  with,  but  that  is  a  detail  in  the  struggle  and  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  objective.  And  to  satisfy  those  real  practical  needs, 
what  is  wanted  is  in  the  first  place  an  organiser,  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money,  say  ten  thousand  pounds  for  ten  years,  and  access  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  to  a  variety  of  schools.  This  organiser  would  set  him¬ 
self  to  secure  the  whole  time  and  energy  and  interest  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  good  men;  they  would  include  several  expert  teachers,  a  clear¬ 
headed  pedagogic  expert  or  so,  a  keen  psychologist  perhaps  with  a 
penetrating  mind — for  example,  one  might  try  and  kidnap  Professor 
William  James  in  his  next  Sabbatical  year — one  or  two  industrious 
young  students,  a  literary  critic  perhaps,  a  philologist,  a  grammarian, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  and  set  them  all,  according  to  their  several  gifts  and 
faculties,  towards  this  end.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  this  organiser 
would  print  and  publish  for  the  derision  of  the  world  in  general  and 
the  bitter  attacks  of  the  men  he  had  omitted  from  the  enterprise  in 
particular,  for  review  in  the  newspapers  and  for  trial  in  enterprising 
schools,  a  "  course "  in  the  English  language  and  composition.  His 
team  of  collaborators,  revised  perhaps,  probably  weeded  by  a  quarrel 
or  so  and  supplemented  by  the  ablest  of  the  hostile  critics,  would  then, 
working  with  all  their  time  and  energy,  revise  the  course  for  the  second 
year.  And  you  would  repeat  the  process  for  ten  years.  In  the  end 
at  the  cost  of  £100,000 — really  a  quite  trivial  sum  for  the  object  in 
view — there  would  exist  the  scheme,  the  method,  the  primers,  and  text¬ 
books,  the  School  Dictionary,  the  examination  syllabus,  and  all  that  is 
now  needed  for  the  proper  teaching  of  English.  You  would  have, 
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moreover,  in  the  copyrights  of  the  coarse  an  asset  that  might  go  faur  to 
recoup  those  who  financed  the  enterprise. 

It  is  precisely  this  difficulty  about  text-books  and  a  general  scheme 
that  is  the  real  obstacle  to  any  material  improvement  in  our  mathe¬ 
matical  teaching.  Professor  Ferry,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
Engineering  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  average  boy  of  fifteen  might  be  got  to  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  calculus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  English  boy  of 
fifteen  has  only  just  looked  at  elementary  algebra.  But  every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  educational  science  knows, ^  that  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  throwing  overboard  all  that  non-educational,  mind-sicken¬ 
ing  and  complex  rubbish  about  money  and  weights  and  measures, 
practice,  interest,  “  rule  of  three,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  solemn  clap¬ 
trap  invented  by  the  old  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen  masters  to 
fool  the  foolish  predecessors  of  those  who  clamour  for  “  commercial  ” 
education  to-day,  and  by  setting  aside  the  pretence  in  teaching 
geometry,  that  algebraic  formulae  and  the  decimal  notation  are  not  yet 
invented,  little  boys  of  nine  may  be  got  to  apply  quadratic  equations  to 
problems,  plot  endless  problems  upon  squared  paper,  and  master  and 
apply  the  geometry  covered  by  the  first  book  of  Euclid  with  the  utmost 
ease.  But  to  do  this  with  a  class  of  boys  at  present  demands  so  much 
special  thought,  so  much  private  planning,  so  much  sheer  toil  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  that  it  becomes  practically  impossible.  The 
teacher  must  arrange  the  whole  course  himself,  invent  his  examples,  or 
hunt  them  laboriously  through  a  dozen  books;  he  must  be  not  only 
teacher,  but  text-book.  I  know  of  no  School  Arithmetic  which  does  not 
groan  under  a  weight  of  sham  practical  work,  and  that  does  not,  with 
an  absurd  priggishness,  exclude  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols.^  Except 
for  one  little  volume  by  Mr.  Frank  Castle  (“  Elementary  Practical 
Mathematics  ”),  and  that  a  book  written  and  designed  for  artisan 
classes  rather  than  school  use,  I  know  of  no  sane  book  which  deals  with 
arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  under  one  cover  or  gives  any  helpful 
exercises  or  examples  in  squared  paper  calculations.  Such  books,  I  am 
told,  exist  in  the  seclusion  of  publishers’  stock-rooms,  but  if  I,  enjoy¬ 
ing  as  1  do  much  more  leisure  and  opportunity  of  inquiry  than  the 
average  mathematical  master,  cannot  get  at  them,  how  can  we  expect 
him  to  do  so  And  the  thing  to  do  now  is  obviously  to  discover  or 
create  these  books  and  force  them  kindly  but  firmly  into  the  teachers’ 
hands. 

The  problem  is  much  simpler  in  the  case  of  mathematical  teaching 
than  in  the  case  of  English,  because  the  educational  theory  and  method 

(1)  “The  British  Association  Discussion  on  Mathematical  Teaching,”  1901 
(Macmillan),  will  give  in  a  compact  form  to  the  busy  man  an  excellent  idea  of 
modern  views  upon  mathematical  teaching. 

(2)  Sir  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  one  rejoices  to  hear,  is  writing  an  arithmetic  on  new  lines 
which  may  do  much  to  supply  this  need. 

(3)  Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  quite  admirable 
“Practical  Exercises  in  Geometry,”  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar.  Since  the  great  public 
schools  are  not  always  spoken  of  in  these  papers  with  entire  respect,  it  is  only 
proper  to  note  that  Mr.  Eggar  is  an  assistant  master  at  Eton  College. 
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have  been  more  thoroughly  discussed.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ten 
years  of  experiment  and  trial  I  have  suggested  for  the  organisation  of 
English  teaching.  The  mathematical  reformer  may  begin  now  at  a 
point  the  English  language  reformer  will  not  reach  for  some  years. 
Suppose  now  a  suitably  authenticated  committee  were  to  work  out — 
on  the  basis  of  Professor  Perry’s  syllabus  perhaps — a  syllabus  of  school 
mathematics,  and  then  make  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  mathematical 
text-books  on  sale  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  admitting 
some  perhaps  as  of  real  permanent  value  for  teaching  of  the  new  type, 
provisionally  recognising  others  as  endurable,  but  with  clear  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  revision  and  improvement,  and  condemning  the 
others  specifically  by  name.  Let  them  make  it  clear  that  this  syllabus 
and  report  will  be  respected  by  all  public  examining  bodies;  let  them 
spend  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  in  the  intelligent  distribution  of  their 
report,  and  the  scholastic  profession  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
equipped  with  the  recommended  books.  Meanwhile,  the  English  and 
American  scholastic  publishers  will  become  extremely  active,  the 
warned  books  will  be  revised,  and  new  books  will  be  written  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  enormous  prize  of  the  committee’s  final  approval,  an 
activity  that  a  second  review,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  six  years,  will 
recognise  and  reward. 

Such  measures  as  these  will  be  worth  reams  of  essays  in  educational 
papers  and  Parents’  Reviews,  worth  thousands  of  inspiring  and  sug¬ 
gestive  lectures  at  pedagogic  conferences.  If,  indeed,  such  essays  and 
such  lectures  do  any  good  at  all.  The  more  one  looks  into  scholastic 
affairs  the  more  one  is  struck  not  only  by  the  futility  but  the  positive 
mischievousness  of  much  of  what  passes  for  educational  liberalism. 
The  schoolmaster  is  criticised  vehemently  for  teaching  the  one  or  two 
poor  useless  subjects  he  can  in  a  sort  of  way  teach,  and  practically 
nothing  is  done  to  help  or  equip  him  to  teach  anything  else.  By 
reason  of  this  uproar,  the  world  is  full  now  of  anxious  muddled 
parents,  their  poor  brains  full  of  buzzing  echoes  of  Froebel,  Tolstoy, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Buskin,  Herbart,  Colonel  Parker,  Mr.  Harris, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  Morning  Fott,  trying  to  find  something 
better.  They  know  nothing  of  what  is  right,  they  only  know  very, 
very  clearly  that  the  ordinary  school  is  extremely  wrong.  They  are 
quite  clear  they  don’t  want  “  cram  ”  (though  they  haven’t  the  remotest 
idea  what  cram  is),  and  they  have  a  pretty  general  persuasion  that 
failure  at  examinations  is  a  good  test  of  a  sound  education.  And  in 
response  to  their  bleating  demand  there  grows  a  fine  crop  of  Quack 
Schools ;  schools  organised  on  lines  of  fantastic  extravagance,  in  which 
bee-keeping  takes  the  place  of  Latin,  and  gardening  supersedes  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  which  boys  play  tennis  naked  to  be  cured  of  False  Shame, 
and  the  numerical  exercises  called  bookkeeping  and  commercial  cor¬ 
respondence  are  taught  to  the  sons  of  parents  (who  can  pay  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year),  as  Commercial  Science.  The  subjects  of  study  in  these 
schools  come  and  go  like  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  mind;  “Greek 
History  ”  (in  an  hour  or  so  a  week  for  a  term)  is  followed  by  “  Italian 
Literature,”  and  this  gives  place  to  the  production  of  a  Shakesperian 
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play  that  ultimately  overpowers  and  disorganises  the  whole  curriculum. 
Ethical  lessons  and  the  school  pulpit  flourish,  of  course.  A  triennial 
walk  to  a  chalk-pit  is  Field  Gkology,  and  vague  half-holiday  wander¬ 
ings  are  Botany  Rambles.  “  Art  ”  of  the  copper  punching  variety 
replaces  any  decent  attempt  to  draw,  and  an  extreme  expressiveness 
in  music  compensates  for  an  almost  deliberate  slovenliness  of  technique. 
Even  the  ladies’  seminaries  of  the  Georgian  days  could  scarcely  have 
produced  a  parallel  to  the  miscellaneous  incapacity  of  the  victim  of 
these  “  modem  ”  schools,  and  it  becomes  daily  more  necessary  for  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  education  at  heart  to  disavow  with  the  most 
unmistakable  emphasis  these  catch-parent  impostures.  .  .  . 

With  the  other  subjects  under  the  headings  of  .4  and  B,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  at  any  length  here.  Drawing  begins  at  home,  and  a 
child  should  have  b^un  to  sketch  freely  before  the  formal  schooling 
commences.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  teach  drawing  and 
not  to  teach  “  art,”  which,  indeed,  is  always  an  individual  and  spon¬ 
taneous  thing,  and  it  need  only  concern  itself  directly  with  those 
aspects  of  drawing  that  require  direction.  Of  course,  an  hour  set  aside 
from  the  school  time  in  which  boys  or  girls  may  do  whatever  they 
please  with  paper,  ink,  pens,  pencils,  compasses,  and  water-colour  would 
be  a  most  excellent  and  profitable  thing,  but  that  scarcely  counts 
(except  in  the  Quack  Schools)  as  teacKing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  teach¬ 
ing  absolutely  spoils  all  that  sort  of  thing.  A  course  in  model  drawing 
and  in  perspective,  however,  is  really  a  training  in  seeing  things,  it 
demands  rigorous  instruction  and  it  must  be  the  backbone  of  school 
drawing,  and,  in  addition,  studies  may  be  made  from  flowers  that 
would  not  be  made  without  direction ;  topography  (and  much  else)  may 
be  leamt  by  copying  good  explicit  maps;  chronology  (to  supplement 
the  child’s  private  reading  of  history)  by  the  construction  of  time 
charts;  and  much  history  also  by  drawing  and  colouring  historical 
maps.  With  geometrical  drawing  one  passes  insensibly  into  mathe¬ 
matics.  And  so  much  has  been  done  not  only  to  revolutionise  the 
teaching  of  modem  languages,  but  also  to  popularise  the  results  that  I 
may  content  myself  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  Rippmann, 
S.  Alge,  Hdlzel,  and  Gouin  as  typical  of  the  new  ways. 

There  remains  the  question  of  C,  the  amount  of  Information  that  is 
to  take  a  place  in  schooling.  Now  there  is  one  “subject”  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  include,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  mass 
of  exercise  and  illustration  it  supplies  to  the  mathematical  course,  and 
that  is  the  science  of  Physics.  In  addition,  the  science  of  physics,  since 
it  culminates  in  a  clear  understanding  and  use  of  the  terminology 
of  the  aspects  of  energy  and  a  clear  sense  of  adequate  causation,  is 
fundamentally  necessary  to  modern  thought.  Practical  work  is,  no 
doubt,  required  for  the  proper  understanding  of  physical  science,  and 
so  far  it  must  enter  into  schooling,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that 
in  many  cases  the  educational  faddist  is  overdoing  the  manual  side  of 
science  study  to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Things  have  altered  very  much 
&t  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  no  doubt,  since  my  student  days,  but 
fifteen  years  ago  the  courses  in  elementary  physics  and  in  elementary 


geology  were  quite  childishly  silly  in  this  respect.  Both  these  courses 
seem^  to  have  been  inspired  by  that  eminent  educationist,  Mr. 
Squeers,  and  the  sequel  to  spelling  window  ”  was  always  to  “  go  and 
clean  one."  The  science  in  each  course  in  those  days  could  have  been 
acquired  jiist  as  well  in  a  fortnight  as  in  half  a  year.  One  muddled 
away  three  or  four  days  etching  a  millimetre  scale  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  on  glass — to  no  earthly  end  that  I  could  discover — and  a  week  or 
so  in  making  a  needless  barometer.  In  the  course  in  geology,  days  and 
days  were  spent  in  drawing  ideal  crystalline  forms  and  colouring  them 
in  water-colours,  apparently  in  order  to  get  a  totally  false  idea  of 
a  crystal,  and  weeks  in  the  patient  copying  of  microscopic  rock  sections 
in  water-colours.  Effectual  measxires  of  police  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  intelligent  student  from  these  tiresome  duties.  .  .  .  The 
mischief  done  in  this  way  is  very  great.  It  deadens  the  average 
students  and  exasperates  and  maddens  the  eager  ones.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  what  passes  as  “prac¬ 
tical  "  science  work,  for  which  costly  laboratories  are  built  and  expen¬ 
sive  benches  fitted,  consists  of  very  similar  solemnities,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  that  “  practical "  work  that  does  not  illuminate 
is  mere  waste  of  the  student’s  time.^ 

This  physics  course  would  cover  an  experimental  quantitative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  electric  current,  it  would  glance  in  an  explanatory  way  at 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  physical  geography,  and  it  would  be  cor¬ 
related  with  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry.  A  detailed 
knowledge  of  chemical  compounds  is  not  a  part  of  general  education, 
it  keeps  better  in  reference  books  than  in  the  non-specialised  head,  and 
it  is  only  the  broad  conceptions  of  analysis  and  combination,  and  of 
the  relation  of  energy  to  chemical  changes,  that  have  to  be  attained. 

Beyond  this,  and  the  application  of  map  drawing  to  give  accurate 
ideas  and  to  awaken  interest  in  geography  and  history,  it  is  open  to 
discussion  whether  any  Fact  subject  need  be  taught  as  schooling  at  all. 
Ensure  the  full  development  of  a  man’s  mental  capacity,  and  he  will 
get  his  Fact  as  he  needs  it.  And  if  his  mind  is  undeveloped  he  can 
make  no  use  of  any  fact  he  has.  .  .  .  The  subject  called  “  Human 
Physiology  ’’  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  absurdly  unsuitable 
for  school  use.  One  is  always  meeting  worthy  people  who  “  don’t  see 
why  children  should  not  know  something  about  their  own  bodies,” 
and  who  are  not  apparently  aware  that  the  medical  profession  after 
some  generations  of  fairly  systematic  inquiry  knows  remarkably 
little.  Save  for  some  general  anatomy,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  school- 
children  anything  true  about  the  human  body,  because  the  explanation 
of  almost  any  physiological  process  demands  a  knowledge  of  physical 
and  chemical  laws  much  sounder  and  subtler  than  the  average  child 
can  possibly  attain.  And  as  for  botany,  geology,  history,  and 
geography  (beyond  the  range  already  specified),  these  are  far  better 
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(1)  Such  a  book  as  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Simmons’  “  Exercises  in  Practical 
Physics,”  and  their  little  three-volume  course  in  “  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chendstry  ”  justify  the  hope  that  science  may  be  well  taught  in  many  English  schools 
before  another  decade. 
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relegated  to  Uie  school  library  and  the  initiative  of  each  child.  Every 
child  has  its  specific  range  of  interest  and  its  specific  way  of  regarding 
things.  In  geology,  for  example,  one  boy  may  be  fascinated  by  the 
fossil  hunting,  another  will  find  his  interest  in  the  effects  of  structure 
in  scenery,  and  a  third,  with  more  imagination,  will  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  past  and  will  pore  over  maps  of 
Pleistocene  Europe  and  pictures  of  Silurian  landscape  with  the  keenest 
appreciation.  Each  will  be  bored,  or  at  least  not  greatly  interested,  by 
what  attracts  the  others.  Let  the  children  have  an  easily  accessible 
library — ^that  is  the  crying  need  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand  schools  to-day,  a  need  every  school-seeking  parent  may  do 
something  to  remedy — and  in  that  library  let  there  be  one  or  two  good 
densely  illustrated  histories,  illustrated  travels,  bound  volumes  of  such 
a  publication  as  Newnes’  Wide  World  Magazine  (I  name  these  publi¬ 
cations  haphazard — there  are  probably  others  as  good  or  better)  Hut¬ 
chinson  and  Co.’s  Living  Animais  of  the  World,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hut¬ 
chinson’s  Extinct  Monsters,  the  Badminton  volumes  on  big  game 
shooting,  mountaineering,  and  yachting,  Kemer’s  “  Botany,” 
collections  of  “  The  Hundred  Best  Pictures  ”  sort,  collections  of 
views  of  towns  and  of  scenery  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  like.  Then  let  the  schoolmaster  set  aside  five 
hours  a  week  as  the  minimum  for  reading,  and  let  the  pupils 
read  during  that  time  just  whatever  they  like,  provided  only  that  they 
keep  silence  and  read.  If  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  comes  in 
at  all  here,  it  should  be  to  stimulate  systematic  reading  occasionally  by 
setting  a  group  of  five  or  six  pupils  to  “  get  up  ”  some  particular  sub¬ 
ject — a  report  on  "  animals  that  might  still  be  domesticated,”  for 
example — and  by  showing  them  conversationally  how  to  read  with  a 
slip  of  paper  at  hand,  gathering  facts.  This  sort  of  thing  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  to  method  and  system,  and,  consequently,  it  is  the 
proper  field  for  the  teacher’s  initiative.  It  is  largely  in  order  to 
leave  time  and  energy  for  this  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  reduce  the  more 
rigorous  elements  in  schooling  to  standard  and  text-book. 

Now  aU  this  schooling  need  not  take  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week 
for  its  backbone  or  hard-work  portion;  its  English,  mathematics, 
science,  and  exact  drawing,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  for  its  easier,  more 
individual  employments  of  sketching,  painting,  and  reading,  and  this 
leaves  a  large  margin  of  time  for  military  drill  and  for  physical  exer¬ 
cises.  If  we  are  to  get  the  best  result  from  the  child’s  individuality 
we  must  leave  a  large  portion  of  that  margin  at  the  child’s  own  dis¬ 
posal  ;  it  must  be  free  to  go  for  walks,  to  “  muck  about,”  as  schoolboys 
say,  to  play  games,  and  (within  limits)  to  consort  with  companions  of 
its  own  choosing — to  follow  its  interests  in  short.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  British  middle-class  education  fails  most  signally  at  the  present 
time.  The  English  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  are  positively  hunted 
j  through  their  days.  They  do  not  play — using  the  word  to  indicate  a 
I  spontaneous  employment  into  which  imagination  enters — at  all.  They 
i  have  games,  but  they  are  so  regulated  that  the  imagination  is  elimi- 

I  nated;  they  have  exercises  of  various  stereotyped  sorts.  They  are 
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taken  to  and  fro  to  these  things  in  the  care  of  persons  one  would  call 
ushers  unhesitatingly  were  it  not  that  they  also  pretended  to  teach. 
The  rest  of  their  waking  time  is  preparation  or  supervised  reading  cr 
walking  under  supervision.  Their  friendships  are  watched.  They  are 
never,  never  left  alone.  The  avowed  ideal  of  many  boarding  school¬ 
masters  is  to  "  send  them  to  bed  tired  out.”  Largely  this  is  due  to  a 
natural  dread  of  accidents  and  scrapes,  that  will  make  trouble  for  the 
school,  but  there  is  also  another  cause.  If  I  may  speak  frankly  and 
entirely  as  an  unauthoritative  observer  I  would  say  it  is  a  regrettable 
thing  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  British  secondary  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  are  unmarried.  The  normal  condition  of  a  healthy 
adult  is  marriage,  and  for  all  those  who  are  not  defective  upon  this 
side  (and  that  means  an  incapacity  to  understand  many  things) 
celibacy  is  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  too  often  a  quite 
unwholesome  condition.  Wherever  there  are  celibate  teachers  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  a  fussiness,  an  unreasonable  watchfulness,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  pry,  an  exaggeration  of  what  are  called  ”  Dangers,”  a  pain¬ 
ful  idealisation  of  ”  Purity.”  It  is  a  part  of  the  normal  development  of 
the  human  being  to  observe  with  some  particularity  certain  phenomena, 
to  entertain  certain  curiosities,  to  talk  of  them  to  trusted  equals — 
never,  be  it  noted,  except  by  perversion  to  parents  or  teachers — and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  these  quite  natural  things,  unless 
they  are  forced  back  into  an  abashed  solitude  or  associated  by  sug¬ 
gestion  with  conceptions  of  shame  and  disgust.  That  is  what  happens 
in  too  many  of  our  girls’  schools  and  preparatory  schools  to-day,  and 
it  is  to  that  end  mainly  that  youthful  intimacies  are  discouraiged, 
youthful  freedom  is  restricted,  and  imagination  and  individuidiiy 
warped  and  crippled.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  their  adolescence 
grown-up  people  will  contrive  to  forget.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  schooling  and  what  may  be  done  to  better  it  in  this 
New  Republican  scheme  of  things.  The  upward  continuation  of  it 
into  a  general  Collie  course  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  question 
that  we  shall  discuss  at  a  later  stage,  the  larger  question  of  the  general 
progressive  thought  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

H.  G.  Wells. 
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